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- \HERE is no animal fo generally known 
as the bear, concerning which the wri- 
ters of natural hiftory have differed fo much. 


. Their uncertainties, and even contradictions, with 


regard to the nature and manners of this animal, 
feem to have proceeded from their not diftin- 
guifhing properly the different fpecies ; and, of 
courfe, they fometimes afcribe to one the pro- 
perties of another. In the firft place, the land- 
bear muft be diftinguifhed from the fea-bear, the 
latter being commonly called the whzte-bear, or 
VOLE | À bear 


* The bear has fix cutting teeth and two canine in each 
Jaw; five toes before and five behind. In walking, he refts on 
the hind-feet, as far as the heel; Pennant’s Synapf of quad. Pe 


-190. 


In Greek, Apxros ; in Latin, Urfas 3 in Italian, Onfe s in Spas 
nifh, Ofo; in German, Baer ; in Swedifh, Bicern ; in Polith, 
Weaver, Niedzwiedz ; in French, L’Ours. 

Urfus; Gefner. quad. p. 941. Icon. quads Pp: 65. KA Synopfe 
quad. p. 171. Klein. quad. p. 82. 

Urfus niger, cauda unicolore; Brifon. Regn. anim. p. a5 

- Urfus cauda abrupta; Linm ff p. 69. 
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bear of the frozen on Thefe two animals are 
_very different, both in the form of their bodies, 
and in their Da difpofitions. ‘The land-bears 
muft again be diftinguifhed into the drown and 


the black* ; becaufe, having neither the fame in- 


clinations, nor the fame natural appetites, they 
cannot be regarded as varieties only of one and 
the fame fpecies. Befides, fome land-bears are 


white, and, though refembling in colour the fea- 


bear, they differ from it,in every cther particular, 
as much as the other bears. Thefe white land- 


bears are found in Great Tartary Ÿ,in Mufcovy, ) 


in Lithuania, and in other northern regions. 
They are not rendered white during winter by 
the rigour of the climate, like the ermines, or the 
hares, but are brought a th white, and remain 
fo in all feafons. They ought, therefore, tobe 
confidered as a fourth fpecies, if we did not alfo 
find bears with their hair confifting of a mixture 
of brown and white, which indicates an inter- 
mediate race between the white land-bear and 


the brown or black bear; confequently the white 


land-bear is only a variety of one cr other of 
tele! {peciese* | 


The brown bear is very. common in the Alps; 


‘but the black bear is extremely rare. The latter, ~ 


“on the AU abounds in the forefts of the 


“ 


Fu Under the au of the Brown Bears, I compre- 


hend thofe which are brown, yellow, red, or reddith ; : ie Un» - 


der black, all the ihades of- that colour. 


_ + See relation de la Grande Tartarie, p. 8. 


_northern 
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northern regions of Europe and America. The 
brown bear is furious and carnivorous; but : 
the black bear is only wild, and uniformly refufes 
to eat flefh. Of this we cannot give a more di- 
ftin& and recent teftimony than that of M. du ~ 
Pratz, in his hiftory of Louifiana *. 

* The-black bear,’ fays he, ‘ appears in Louifia- 
na during the winter; becaufe the fnows which 
cover the northern countries prevent him from 
finding fafficient nourifhment. He lives.upon 
fruits, acorns, and roots; but he is peculiarly 
fond of honey and milk; and, when he meets 
with thefe articles, he will rather die than quit 
them. Notwithftanding the common prejudice, 
Taflirm, and in this affertion I am fupported by 
all the inhabitants of this province, and of the 
neighbouring countries, that he is not a carnivo= 
rous animal, ‘Though numerous, and often pref- 
fed by extreme hunger, they never devour men, 
nor eat even butcher-meat, when they fall in 
with it. During the time I lived among the 
Natches, a fevere winter in the northern regions 
made the bears defcend in vaft quantities. They 
_ were fo numerous, that they ftarved each other, 
and were very meagre. Famine made them come 
out of the woods which border on the river We 
faw them during the night, run into houfes and 
court-yards, which were not properly fhut, where 
they found meat expofed ; but they never touch- 
ed it, and eat only what grains they could pick 

BOGE débat up. 

# Tom. 2. p. 77. | 
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up. On an occafon fo prefling, they muft in- 
fallibly have difcovered their carnivorous difpo- 
fition, if they had an appetite of this nature. 
They never kill animals to devour them; and, if 
they were carnivorous, they would not at 
countries covered with fnow, where they could | 

_ find men and animals at will, in order to fearch 
for fruits and roots, a fpecies a food rejected by 
the carnivorous tribes.) M. du Pratz adds, ina 
note, that, fince writing the above article, he had 
learned with certainty, that, in the mountains of 
Savoy, there are two Had of bears, the one 
black, like thofe of Louifiana, and not carnivo- 
rous; the other red and equally carnivorous as 
the wolves.: The Baron de Hontan remarks *, 
that the bears of Canada are very black, but by 
no means dangerous ; and that they never attack 
men, unlefs when thot at and wounded. He far- 
ther obferves F, that the reddifh bears are ex- 
tremely mifchievous, and boldly attack the hun- 
ters ; but that the black bears Done fly from 

men. : 
Wormius { informs us, shel there are three | 
kinds of bears in Norway: The farft (dref/diur) . 
is very large, not altogether black, but brownifh, 
and not fo deftruétive as the other kinds, living 
only on herbs and the leaves of trees: The {e- 
cond (7/dgierfducr) is fmaller, blacker, and carni- 
vorous, often attacking horfes and other animals, 
| | elpasially 


* Tom. I. p. $6. | ee Tom. 2. p. 40 a 
t Muf. Worm. p. 318. 
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. efpecially in autumn: The third (myrebiorn) is 
{till fmaller, but fails not to be noxious. : He is 
_ faid to feed upon ants, and delights in overturn- 
‘ing their hillocks.’ It has been remarked, (he 
adds, without proof), that thefe three kinds mix, 
and produce intermediate fpecies; that the car- 
nivorous kind attacks the flocks, kills every crea- 
ture, like the wolf, and devours only one or two; 
that, though carnivorous, they eat wild fruits ; 


and, when the fruit of the fervice-tree abounds, 


they become more dangerous, becaufe this four 
fruit fets their teeth fo much on edge, that no- 
thing but blood or greafe can remove this malady, 
which prevents them from eating with eafe. But 


moft of thefe fa@s related by Wormius appear to : 


be extremely equivocal; for we have no ex- 
amples of animals, with appetites fo uniformly 


different as thofe of the two firft fpecies, the one : 


living only on herbs and the leaves of trees, and 
the other on flefh and blood, intermixing and 
_producing intermediatefpecies. Befides, he makes 
the black. bears carnivorous, and the brown frugi- 
_vorous,which isabfolutely repugnanttotruth. Add 
to this, that P. Rzaczynfki*, a Polith writer, and 
M. Klein of Danizick f, in defcribing the bears of 
their country, mention two fpecies only, the 
black, and the brown or red ; and, of the latter, 


_they fpeak of a larger and leffer kind. They re- 
mark, that the black bears are more rare; thatthe — 


AR ur ss brown, 


A L , \ ke 
* Auéiuar. hift. nat. p. 32. | | es 


+. De Quadrup. p. 8 2. 
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brown, on the contrary, are very common ; that 
the black bears are the largeft, and feed upon ants; 
and, laftly, that the red or brown kind are the 
moft.carnivorous and deftrudiive. Thefe proofs, 
added to thofe of M. du Pratz and of the Baron 
de la Hontan, are perfe@ly oppofite to what 


“Wormius advances. Ina word, it appears to be 
certain, that the red or brown bears, which are 


found not only in Savoy, but in the high moun- 


- tains, in the vaft forefts, and in almoft every de- 


fert of the. earth, devour live animals, and even 
the moft putrid carcafles. The black bears in- 
habit not very cold countries, but we find the 
brown or red bears in the frozen, the temperate, 
and even in the fouthern regions. ‘They were 
common in Greece ; and the. Romans - ‘brought 


them from Lybia * , to be exhibited at their pu- 


blic fpé@tacles. They are found in China f, im 


‘Japan EE Arabia, in Egypt, and as far as the 


ifland of Java |. Ariftotle § likewife mentions 
white land- bears, and confiders this difference of 
colour as accidental, and proceeding from a de- 
fect in generation, 7 Thus bears are found in all 
defert, rude, and woody countries, But they 

‘ | > never 


# Herodot. Solon. Crinit. et alii. triad fraeno Lybici nage 
tur urfi, fays Martial. wf 
_ + Hilt. generale des voyages, par M. l'Abbé Prevolt, tom. 
3. p. 492. Hift. nat. du Japan, par Koempfer,. tom. I. p. 109. 

+ Strabo, lib. 16. Profp. Alpin. p. 233. 

| Voyage autour du monde de le Gentil, tom. 3. p. 85. 


§ Ariftot. de admir. cap. Me Idem nS Bra anim. lib. 5. 
cap. 6. 
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never appear in 1 populous Hatingtes nor in open 
and cultivated’ regions. ‘There are none in 
France or in Britain, except, perhaps, a few in 
the moft unfrsquented mountains of France. 
+ The bear is not only a favage, but a folitary 
animal, He flies from all fociety, avoiding every 
place to which man can have accefs, andis only © 
ealy where Nature appears in her Haden and moft 
ancient form. An old cavern among inacceflible | 
rocks, or a grotto formed by time in the trunk 
of a decayed tree, in the midft of a thick foreft, 
ferve him for an habitation,  Thither he retires 
alone, and paffes part of the winter without pro- 
ets and goes not out of it for feveral weeks. 
Or: he is neither torpid, nor deprived of 
feeling, like the dormoufe and marmot; but, as 
he is excellively fat about the end of autumn, 
which is the time he retires, this abundance bf 
greafe enables him to endure abftinence ; and he 
departs not from his den till he is almoft famifh- 
ed. Itis alledged, that the males leave not their 
retreats for forty days*; but that the females 
continue four months, becaufeit is there that they 
_ bring forth Non It is difficult to believe 
that they fhould not only fubfift, but nourifh 
their young, without taking food for fo long a 
period. I allow, that, ses pregnant, they are 
prodigioufly fat, and that, being clothed with 
very thick hair, fleeping the greateft part of the 
time, and Remaining without motion, they muft 
| dot 
# Ariftot. hilt. SES, s. cap. 17, 
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lofe little by perfpiration. But, if it be true, that 
the males, prefled with hunger,,go out in forty 
days, it is not natural to think, that the females, - 
after bringing forth and fuckling their young, 
fhould feel lefs the want of food, unlefs we fup- 
-pofe them to devour fome of their offspring, to- 
gether with the membranes, &c. which is not 
probable, notwithftanding thé example of the 
éats, which fometimes eat their young.  Befides, 

I am here talking of the brown fpecies only, the 
males of AA devour the new-born cubs, 
when they difcover them in their dens. ‘The fe- 
males, on the contrary, feem to love their offspring 
with an aftonifhing ardour: After they bring: 
forth, they are more ferocious and more dange+_ 
rous than the males. , They fight, and .expofe 
themfelves to every peril, in order to fave their 
young, who are not unformed for fome time af- 
ter birth, as the ancients alledged, but grow near- 
ly. as quick as other animals. They are perfectly 
formed in the womb of the mother“; and, if the 
foetus, or young cub, feems, at the firft glance, to 
be ill- formed, it is only becaufe the old bear her- 
felf, upon the whole, is an animal grofs and dif- 
proportioned ; and we know, that, in every {pe- 
cies, the foetus, or new-born, animal, is more 
difproportioned than the adult. ets 
| | | | _ Autumn, 

# In mufeo illuft. fenatus Bononienfis urfulum a caefo ma- 


_tris utero extractum, et’ omnibus fuis partibus formatum, im 
vafe vitreo adhuc fervamus ; ; Aldrer. de quadrup. p. 1204 
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Autumn, with the bears, is the feafon of love: 
The female is faid to be more ardent than the 
male. Itisalledged, that fhe lies on her back to re- 
ceive him, that fhe embraces him clofely,and keeps 
him faft for a long time, &c. Itis certain, how- 
ever, that they copulate like other quadrupeds. 
Captive bears have been feen coupling, and have 
been impregnated. But how long the females 
go with young, has not been fo accurately mark- 
ed as could be wifhed. Ariftotle * has faid, that : 
they go with young 30 days.only. As nobody 
has contradicted this fact, and as we are not ina 
condition to verify it, we, of courfe, can neither 
affirm nor deny with regard to this matter. We 
fhall only remark, that it appears to be doubt- 
ful: 1, Becaufe the bear is a large animal 3 and, 
in proportion to the fize of animals, they require | 
the longer time to be formed in the womb: 
2. Becaufe the young bears grow very flowly ; 
they follow their mother, and require her aflift- 
ance, for a year or two: 3. Becaufe the female 

produces but one, two, three, four, and never 
more than five; a property common to all large 
animals, who produce but a few young, and car- 
ry them long: 4. Becaufe the bear lives 20 or 
25 years, and the time of geftation and that of 
growth aregenerally proportioned to the dura- 
tion of life. From thefe analogies, | am incli- 
ned to believe that the bear goes with young at 
Jeaft feveral months. However this matter ftands, 

RE GMA oh the _ 
# Arift. hift. animal. lib. 6. cap. 3 à: 
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the mother takes the greateft care of her young. 
She prepares for them a bed of mofs and herbs 
in the bottom of her cavern, and fuckles them 
till they are able to go abroad with her. She 
brings forth in winter, and the cubs begin to 
follow her in the {pring. The male and female 
live not together; but each has a feparate and a 
diftant retreat.’ When they cannot find a cavern 
for a den, to make,a lodging, they break and 
collet branches of trees, which they fo cover 
with herbs and leaves as to render them impe- 
netrable by water. HF ARE 
The voice of the bear is a deep murmuring, 
often accompanied with a grinding of the teeth, 
efpecially when irritated. He is very fufcepti- | 
“ble of anger, which is always furious, and oft- 
en capricious. Though, when tamed, he ap- 
 pears mild and even obedient to his mafter, he 
fhould always be treated with diffidence and cir- 
cumfpection; and we fhould be particularly care~ ° 
ful not to ftrike him on the nofe, or on the parts 
of generation. He may be taught to walk on 
end, to dance, and to perform various gefticula- 
tions. He feems even to liften to mufic, and to 
obferve fome kind of meafure. But, to give him 
this fpecies of education, he muftbe taken young, 
and conftrained during life. An old: bear cannot 
be tamed, nor will he fuffer reftraint, He is na- 
turally intrepid, or, at leaft, indifferent to danger. — 
‘The wild bear never turns out of his road, nor 
flies from the afpeét of man. It is alledged, how- 
Soe ever, 
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ever, that the found of a whiftle * furprifes and 
confounds him to fuch a degree, that he rifes on 
his hind feet. This is the time for fhooting, and 
endeavouring to kill him; for, if he be only 


wounded, he attacks the fii delat with fury, 


embraces him with his fore-feet, and fuffocates 
him |, if not timely aflified. ar. 
Bears are hunted in different manners. In 
Sweden, Norway, Poland, &c. the leaft dange- 
rous mode, it is faid {, is to intoxicate them by 
throwing ardent fpirits on honey, of which they 


are fond, and fearch for it in the trunks of trees. 


In Louifiana and Canada, where the black bears 
are common, and where they live not in caverns, 
but in decayed trees, they are taken by fetting 
their habitations on fire §. As they climb trees 
with eafe, they feldom refide on a level with the 


ground, and their habitations are often 30 or 40 


feet hich. If it be a mother with her young, fhe 


_defcends firft, and is flain before fhe reaches the 


ground. Thecubs follow, are feized by throw- 
ing a rope round their necks, and carried off ei- 
ther for the purpofes of training or eating them ; 
for the flefh of the cubs is delicate and good: 
That of the adult is eatable ; but, as it is mixed 
with an oily fat, the paws alone, which are more 
compact, are reckoned a delicate difh. | 

4 j | . The 


* Voyages de Regnard, tom. 1. p. 37. 
+ Id. ibid. Hift. de la Louifiane par M. du Pratz, tom. 2. p. Sr. 
Ÿ Voyages de Regnard, tom. 1. p.'53. 
: § Mem. fur la Louifiane par M. Dumont, p. 75. HR. de 


la Louifiane, par M. du Pratz, toms 2, p. 87. 
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. The hunting of the bear, without being very 
dangerous, is extremely lucrative, when perform- 
ed with fuccefs. The fkinis a valuable fur, and 
the quantity of oil drawn froma fingle bear is 
confiderable. The flefh and fat are boiled to- 
gether in a caldron, and the oil is eafily fepa- 
rated. ‘* Afterwards,”, fays M. du Pratz, “the 
oil is purified, by throwing it, when very warm, 
into a quantity of falt and water. A detonation 
enfues, and a thick fmoke rites, which carries off 
the difagreeable odour of the greafe. When the 
{moke ceafes, and while the greafe is fill warm, 
_ it is put into a pot, where it is allowed to remain 
for eight or ten days. At the end of this period, 
a clear oil is feen fwimming on the top, which is 
taken off with a Jaddle. This oil is equally good, 
and anfwers the fame purpoles, as the beft olive 
oil. Beneath, we find a lard as white, but a little 
fofter than hog’s-lard. It ferves for culinary 
purpofes, and has no bad tafte or fmell.” M. Du- 
mont, in his Memoirs of Louifiana, agrees with 
M. du Pratz, and adds, that, from a fingle bear, 
they obtain more than 120 pots of this oil ; that 
the favages traffick in this article with the French; 
that itis very wholefome and good; that it ne- 
ver congeals but during great colds, and, when | 
this happens, it is all clotted and of a dazzling — 
_ whitenefs ; and that then it is eaten upon bread, 
like butter. Our druggifts keep no bear’s greale, : 
but import, from Savoy, Switzerland, or Canada, 
axungium, whichis by no means pure. Theau- _ 
yet, | thor 
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thor of the Dictionary of Commerce affirms, that — 
good bear's greefe fhould be grayifh, vifcid, and 

of a difagreeable odour; and that, when too 
. white, it is fophifticated add mixed with fuet. It 
. is applied topically in hernias, rheumatifm, &c. 
and many perfons aflure us, that they have feltits 
good effects. | ie i 
The amazing fatnefs of the bear makes him | 
light for fwimming ; and, accordingly, he tra- 
verfes, with eafe, rivers and lakes. ‘‘ The bears 
of Louifiana,” fays Dumont *, “ which are of a 
fine black colour, crofs the river, notwithftanding 
its great breadth, They are» remark «ably fond af 
fret fruit of the plagueminier, guiacana Tt, or 
date plumb-tree: They climb thefe trees, fit a- 
ftride upon a branch, keep themfelves, firm with 
one hand, and colle the fruit with the o- 
ther. They frequently come from the woods 
into the cultivated fields to eat potatoes and 
yams.” In autumn, they are fo fat, that they | 
can hardly walk f, or, at leaft, they cannot run 
fo quick as a man |. Upon the fides and thighs 
they have fometimes ten inches thick of fat {. 
The foles of their feet are grofs and inflated. 
When wounded, there iffues out a white lacteous | 
_ juice. This part appears to be compofed of 


: {mall 
* Mem. fur la Louifiane, p. 76. 
_ + For an account of this tree, fee Dict. raifonné d’Hift. nat. 
par Bomare. 
Ÿ Voyage du Baron de la Hontan, p. 86. 
| Hift. de la Louifiane par M. du Pratz, pi 83. 
§ Extrait d’un ouvrage Danois cité par Mrs Arnauld de 
Nobleville et Salerne; if. nat. des animaux, tom. 6. p. 374. 
“ : j 
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{mall wo: like hapiloe, and it is for this rea- 
fon, that thefe animals, during their winter re- 
treat, continually fuck their paws. 

_ The bear enjoys, in an excellent degree, the 
fenfes of feeing, hearing, and touching, though . 
_ his eye is proportionally fmall, his cars fhort, 
and his fkin thick and covered with bufhy hair. 
His fenfe of fmelling is, perhaps, more exquifite 
than that of any Other animal; for the internal 
- furface of this organ is very aia extended, ha- 
ving four rows * of bony plates, feparated from 
each other by three perpendicular planes; which 
increafe prodigioufly the furfaces proper for the 
reception of impreflions from odoriferous bodies. 
He has flefhy legs andarms, like thofe of a man, 
a fhort Bcel-bone, which forms a part of the fole 
of the foot, five metatarfal bones oppofed to the 
heel in the hind-feet, and an equal number of 
metacarpal bones in the fore-feet. But the thumb 
is not feparated, and the largeft finger is on the 
outlide of this fpecies ofhand; whereas, in man, 
it is on the infide, His toes are thick, fhort, and 
locked to each other, both in the hands and feet. 
_ His nails are black, mr of a hard homogeneous 
fubftance. But thefe erofs refemblances to man 
render the bear only more deformed, and give 
him no Aupcuorty, over the Res animals. 


| SUPPLEMENT. 


* Etienne Lorentinus, Ephem. d’Allem. decur. 1. an. 9. 
et 10. p. 403. cité par Mrs Arnauld de Nobleville et Salerne ; 
Hifi. nat. des aninaur, tom. 6, P- 366. 
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M. de Mufly, major of artillery in the fervice 
of the States General, has communicated fome 
notices concerning dome ttle bears, of which the 


: following : is an extract, 


‘¢ At Berne, where thefe animals are nourifh- 
bed.” fays M. de Mufly, “ they are kept i in large 
fquare ditches, where they have room to walk 
about. Thefe ditches are covered above, and 
lined with flone, both at the bottom and on the 
fides. ‘Their lodges or cabbins are likewife pa- 
~ ved on a level with the bottom of the ditch, di- 
vided.into two by walls, and may be fhut both 
internally and externally by iron gates. In the 
middle of thefe ditches, there are large holes in 
the: pavement, where SR AGADTE trees may be 
fet up on end, There is likewife, in each ditch, 
a trough full of frefh water. 

“Two young brown bears were tranfported 
here from Savoy, thirty-one yearsago, of which 
the female is ftill alive; the male was killed a= 
bout two months ago, by a fall from one of the 


high trees planted in the ditch. - They began to _ | 


generate at the age of five years : Since that time, 
they have every year come in feafon during tite 
month of June; and the female has always 
Drought forth in the beginning of January. The 


HALO. 
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| Gr time fhe ne one cub only, and after- 
wards, fometimes one, fometimes two, and fome= - 
times three, but never more; and the three laft 
years fhe brought forth one only at each 
time. The man who takes care of her, thinks 
her ftill pregnant (OGober 17. 1771.) When — 
the young come into the world, their figure is 
pretty; their colour is yellow, but white round 
the neck; and they have not the leaft appear- 
ance of bears. The mother is extremely fond 
of them. Their eyes are fhut during four weeks. 
At firft they exceed not eight inches in length; 
and three months after, they meafure 14 or 15 _ 
inches from the end of the muzzle to the root of 
the tail; and their hair is nearly an inch long. 
‘Their figure is then almoft round, and the 
muzzle is very fharp pointed; fo that a perfon 
would hardly know them. They afterwards be- 
come weak and tender till they acquire their full _ 
erowth; the white colour is gradually effaced, | 
and the yellow changes into brown. ) 
During the a& of copulation, the male com- 
mences. with fhort, but brifk movements, which 
laft about a quarter of a minute; he then repofes 
double that time upon the avatar without difen- 
gaging himfelf: in this manner he proceeds for 
three or four times ; and when the operation is 
finifhed, the male bathes himfelf in the trough 
up to the neck. They fometimes fight cruelly, — 
making a horrible grumbling noife. But, inthe 
a feafon 
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. feafon of love, the female has generally the ad- 
_ vantage, becaufe the male, at that time, {pares 
her. > The ditches, which formerly were in the 
town, are now filled up, and others: are ‘made 
between the ramparts and the old: walls. :'Fhefe 
two béars, -having been feparated fome hours 
when removing into the new ditches, raifed them- 
felves on end when they again met, and em> 
braced each other with tranfport. After the 
death of the male, the female appeared to be 
much affliated, and refufed every kind of nourifh= 
ment for feveral days. But, unlefs thefe animals 
be brought up and fed together from their earlieft 
youth, they cannot endure one another ; and, af 
ter being accuftomed to this kind of fociety, the 
 furvivor will not admit another mate. 
. The trees put yearly intorthe ditches in the 
month of May, are green larches, in climbing 
upon which the bears take vaft delight. ‘They 
are fed with rye-bread, which is cut into large 
morfels, and fteeped in warm water. : ‘They. 
likewife eat all forts of fruits; and, when any 
unripe fruits are brought to the market, they are 
thrown in to the bears by order of the magi- 
ftrate. It has been remarked, however, that fome 
bears prefer pulfe to the fruits of trees. When 
the female is about to bring forth, they give her 
plenty of ftraw, of which fhe makes a rampart. 
After this, the male is removed, left he fhould 
eat the cubs; and, when fhe has littered, the is.fed 
VoL. V B | with 
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with a more nourifhing diet than ufual. We never 
could perceive any part of the membranes or af- 
ter-birth, which makes it probable that fhe eat 
them. The cubs are allowed to remain with her 
for ten weeks ; and are afterwards feparated, and 
fed, for fome time, with milk and bifcuit. 

The bear which we believed to be in a ftate 
Of pregnancy, was furnifhed, about the com- 
mon time, with ftraw, of which fhe made a bed, 
and refted on it during three weeks, without pro- 
ducing any thing. She brought forth, for the laft 
time, at the age of 31, in the month of January 


APE CNT though fhe received the male in the -1 


following June, it was ineffectual in January 
1772. Ît were to be wifhed that fhe was al- 
lowed to live, in order to difcover the term fix- 
ed by Nature for the duration of thefe animals. 
* There are brown bears on Mount Jura, up- 
on the frontiers of our canton, in Franche- 
compté, and in the country of Gex. When they 


defcend into the plains in autumn, they repair ta 


the chefnut woods, where they make great ha- 
vock. In this country, the bears are faid to have 
weak eyes, but acute fenfes of hearing, touching, 
and {melling.” 

The bears of Norway are more common in the 
provinces of Bergen and Drontheim, than in the 
other diftriéts of that country. Two races of 
them are remarked, of which the one is confide- 
rably {maller than the other. In the colours of 


both, | 
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both, there are great varieties.’ Some of them 
are of a deep brown, others of a fhining brown; ! 
and fome are gray, and of every fhade of white. 
At the beginning of Oëtober, they retire into the 
_ dens they prepare for themfelves, and where they 
make a kind of bed compofed of mofs and leaves 
of trees. As thefe animals are very formidable, 
efpecially when wounded, there are feldom lefs 
than three or four hunters in company ; and, as 
the bear eafily kills large dogs, they employ on- 
ly {mall dogs, who pafs under his belly, and 
feize him by the genitals. When he finds him- 
felf overpowered, he leans his back againft a 
rock or a tree, colleéts turf and ftones, which he 
throws at his enemies; and it is generally in 
this fituation that he receives the . finifhing 
blow *, 

We have feen at the menagery of Chantilly an 
American bear, of a fine black colour, and hae 
ving foft, ftraight, long hair. We remarked o- 
ther differences in the figure of this American 
bear, compared with that of Europe, as in the 
head, which is fomewhat longer, becaufe the 
muzzle is not fo flat as that of the European 
bear. 

In the relation of M. de Bertram’s expedition, 
we have a notice of an American bear, killed 
near St John’s river, in Faft Florida, in the fol- 


lowing terms ; 
B20 da Witt) 


# Pontoppidan’s natural hiftory of Norway. 
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This. bear,”- according to ‘thé relation; 
“ weighed only 400 pounds, though the length 
of its body was feven feet, from the extremity” 
of the nofe to the tail, The fore-feet were: only’ 
five inches broad, and the thicknefs of ‘the fat 


was four inches. We drew from ae AREA, 
6o Paris pints of oil *,” DS MT A 2301140 


* Letter of Mr Collinfon to M. de Pullen, aated ain 
February 6, 4767. A 
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N proportion as man rifes above a ftate of 

- nature, the other animals fink below that 
ftandard : Reduced to flavery, or treated as re- 
bels, and difperfed by force, their focieties have 
vanithed, their induftry and genius have become 
barren, their arts have difappeared, each fpecies 
has loft its general qualities, and the whole have 
 preferved only their individual properties, ma- 
tured, in fome, by example, by imitation, and by 
inftruétion ; and, in others, by fear, and by 
the neceflity of ‘perpetually watching over their 
own fatety. What. views, what defigns can be 
B 3 pofleffed 


* The beaver has two cutting teeth in each jaw, five toes 
on each foot, and a tail comprefled, and covered with {cales. 
| He has ftrong cutting teeth, fhort ears hid in the fur, a 
blunt nofe, hair of a deep chefnut brown, a broad, almoft 
oval, tail, comprefled horizontally, and with fcales ; the fore- 
_feet are {mall, and the hind feet large; the length, from 
nofe to tail, is about three feet ; and the tail is eleven inches 
long, and three broad ; Pennant’ s Jynopf. of quad. 

In Greek, xactog; in Italian, Bivaro, Bevero ; in Spanifh, 
Bevaro; in German, Biber ; in Swedifh, Baeffwer ; in Polifh, 
Bobr ; in French, Le Caflor, or Le Biévre. 

Cañtor ; Gefner, Hift. quad. p. 309. Icon. quad. p. 84. 

Caftor five fiber; Ray, Synopf quad. p. 209. Klein. quad. p. 

I. 
s Caftor caftanei coloris, cauda horizontaliter plana ; ere 
Regu: anim. p. 133. 
« \Caftor fiber, cauda ovata plana ; Lina. Syl. p. 78. 
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poffeffed by flaves without fpirit, or exiles without 
powér ? Compelled to fly, and to exift in folitude, | 
they can attain to no improvement ; they can 
neither acquire nor tranfmit knowledge, but muft 
continually languifh in calamity, and decay ; 
they muft perpetuate without multiplying ; and, 
in a word, they muft lofe by their duration more 
than they acquire by experience. AS 
It is for this reafon that there are now no re- 
mains of that äftonifhing induftry of animals, ex- 
cept in thofe diftant and defert regions where, 
for a long fucceflion of ages, they have received 
no difturbance from man, where each fpecies 
can difplay with freedom its natural talents, and 
mature them in quiet, by uniting into permanent 
focieties. The beavers afford, perhaps, the only 
fubfifting monument of the ancient intelligence 


of brutes, which, though infinitely inferior in | 


principle to the human intellect, fuppofes com- 
mon projects and relative views ; projects which, _ 
having fociety for their bafis, and, for their ob- — 
je, a dike to.conftrud, a town to build, ora 
republic to found, imply fome ‘mode of making 
themfelves underftood, and the capacity of acting 
in concert. 
The beavers are faid to be, among quadru- 
peds, what the bees are among the infect tribes. 
There are in Nature, as fhe now appears, three 
fpecies of focieties, which muft be examined be- 
fore we can compare them: The free fociety of 
man, ftom which, next to God, he derives all his 
an ae power; 


{ 
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power ; the conftrained fociety-of the larger ani= 
mals, which always flies before that of man ; and 
the neceflary fociety of certain fmall creatures, 
which, being all produced at the fame time, and in 
the fame place, are obliged to live together. An 
individual, folitary as he comes from the hand 
of Nature, is a fterile being, whofe induftry is li- 
mited to the fimple ufe of his fenfes. Even man 
himfelf, in a ftate of pure nature, deprived of the 
light and afliftance of fociety, neither multiplies 
nor conftru@s. Fertility, on the contrary, is the 
neceflary refult of every fociety, however blind 
or fortuitous, provided it be compofed of creatures 
of the fame nature. From the neceffity alone of 
defiring to approach or to avoid each other, com- 
mon movements arife, from which there often 
refults a work, that has the air of being concerted, 
managed, and executed with intelligence. Thus 
the works of bees, each of whom, in a given 
place, fuch as a hive, or the hollow of an old tree, 
builds a cell ; the works of the Cayenne bee, or 
fly, which not only-makes the cells, but the hive 
that is to contain them, are operations purely 
mechanical, and imply no intelligence, no con= 
certed Faq no general views ; they are la- 
bours which, being the produce of a phyfical ne- 
ceflity, a ay of common movements *, are at 
all times, and in all places, uniformly executed in 
the fame manner, by a multitude, not aflembled 
from choice, but united by the force of nature. 
Hence, 


# See above, vol. HII. Differtation on the nature of animals 
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Hence, it is not fociety, but numbers alone, 
which operate here, It is a blind power, never 
_to' be compared to that light by which all fociety 
is dite@ted. I fpeak not of that pure light, that 
ray of divinity, which has been imparted to man 
alone. Of this the beavers, as well as all the other 
animals, are moft afluredly deprived. But their 
fociety, not being a union of conftraint, but pro- 
ceeding from a fhecies of choice, and fuppofing, 
at leaft, a general concert and common views in 
its members, implies ikewile a certain degree of 
‘intelligence, which, though diferent in principle 
from that of man, produces. effects fo fimilar ‘as 
+o admit of comparifon, not, indeed, to the lumi- 
nous fociéty of polifhed nations, but to’the rudi- 
‘ments of it, as they appear among favages, whofe 
‘inion and operations can alone, with propriety, 

‘be compared to thofe of certain animals. 
Let us, then, examine the produét of each df 
:thefe moe SH. ; let us fee how far the art of 
the beaver extends, and to what the talents of 
the favage is limited. ‘To break a branch, and 
to make a ftaff of it, to build a hut,-and to cover 
it with ‘leaves, for fhelter, to colle hay or 
mofs, and to make a bed of thefe materials, are 
operations common to the animal and to the fa- 
vage. The beavers build huts, the monkeys carry 
ftaves, and feveral other animals make commo- 
dious and neat houfes, which are impenetrable to 
water. To fharpen a ftone by friétion, and 
RIRES a hatchet of} it, to ufe this hatchet for. cut- 
ting 
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tingvor pecling the bark off trees, for pointingar- 
rows, for hollowing'a veflél, or for flaying an a- 
nimal inorder to clothe themdfelves with its flan, 
to make bow-ftrings of its finews, to fix the fi- 
news:to 2 hard thorn or bone, and to ufe thefe 
for. needles and thread, are actions purely indivi- 
dual, which man in folitude may:perform with- 
out the aid of others; actions which depend 
folely on conformation, becaufethey fuppofe no- 
thing but the ufe of the hand. But, to cutiand 
tranfport a largectree, to buïlda village, or to 
conduét a large canoe, are ‘operations, ron:the 
contrary, «which neceflarily fuppofe common la- 
‘bour and concerted views. Thefe works are the 
refultof. infant fociety in favage ‘nations ; but 
the operations of the beavers are the fruits of fo- 
ciety already matured among thefe animals; for 
it muftbe remarked, that they never think of 
building, but in countries where they.are per- 
_ fe&ly free and undifturbed, There are beavers 
in Languedoc, and in the iflands of the Rhone; 
and they abound in many of the northern pro- 
vinces of Europe, But, as all thefe countries 
are inhabited, or, at leaft, frequented by men, 
the beavers there, like all the other animals, are 
difperfed, folitary, fugitive, and timid creatures. 
They have never been known to unite, or tocon- 
ftruct any common work. But, in defert regions, 
where men in fociety were long of arriving, and 
where fome veftiges only of favages could be tra- 
ced, the beavers have every where united, formed 
| afloci- 
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affociations, and conftructed works which conti- 
nue to excite admiration. Of this I fhall endea- 
vour to quote the moft judicious and irreproach- 
able authorities, and fhall hold as certain only 
thofe fats concerning which authors agree. 
Lefs inclined, perhaps, than fome of them, to 
indulge admiration, I fhall venture to doubt, and 
even to criticife, every article that appears too 
hard to be credited. 
It is univerfally allowed, that the beaver, in 
his purely individual qualities, inftead of poflefling 
any marked fuperiority over the other animals, 
appears, on the contrary, to fink confiderably 
below fome of them: And I am enabled to con- 
firm this fact, being poflefled of a young beaver, 
fent me from Canada*, which I have kept alive 
near twelve months. This animal is very gentle, 
peaceable, and familiar. It is fomewhat melan- 
choly, and even plaintive; but has no violence 
or vehemence in its paflions. Its movements are 
flow, and its efforts feeble; yet it is ferioufly oc- 
cupied with a defire of liberty, gnawing, from 
time to time, the gates of its prifon, but without 
fury or precipitation, and with the fole view of 
making an opening for its efcape. In other mat- 
ters, it feems to be extremely indifferent, forming 
no attachments}, and neither wifhes to hurt nor 
| to 
* This beaver was taken when very young, and tranfmit- 
ted to me, in the beginning of the year 1758, by M. de Mont- 
belliard, a captain of the Royal Artillery. 


+ Weare told, however, by M. Klein, that he fed a beaver 
during — 
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topleafe. In thefe relative qualities, which would 
make him approach to man, he feems to be in- 
ferior to the dog. He appears to be formed 
neither for ferving, commanding, nor even hold- 
ing commerce with any other fpecies than his 

own. His fenfe, locked up in his own perfon, 

never entirely manifefts itfelf but among his own 

tribe. When alone, he has little perfonal indu- 

ftry, lefs artifice, and hardly prudence enough to 
avoid the groffeft fnares. Inftead of attacking 
other animals, he is very aukward in defending 
himfelf. He prefers flight to combat, though | 
he bites cruelly when he finds himfelf feized by 

the hand of the hunter. 

If, then, we confider this animal in a ftate of 
nature, or rather in a ftate of folitude and dif- 
perfion, he appears not, by his internal qualities, 
to rife above the other animals. He has not the 
genius of a dog, the fenfe of an elephant, the 
craftinefs of the fox, &c, but is more remark- 
able for fome fingularities of external conforma- ~ 
tion, than for any apparent fuperiority of mental 
faculties. He is the only quadruped furnifhed 
with a flat, oval tail, covered with fcales, which 
he ufes as a rudder to dire& his courfe in the wa- 
ter; the only animal that has his hind-feet web- 
bed, and the toes of his fore-feet, which he em- 
ploys for carrying victuals to his mouth, fepa- 
rate from each other; the only quadruped that 

refembles — 


during feveral years, and that it followed, and went in queft of 
him, as dogs fearch for their mafters. 
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refembles the He nimals in the anterior parts 
of his body, and the aquatic animals in: the po- 
fterior, He forms. the link between quadrupeds 
and fifhes, as the bat does between quadrupeds 
and birds. But thefe peculiarities would be ra- 
ther defects than perfections, if the beaver knew 
not how to derive, from this fingular conforma- | 
tion, advantages which render him {uperior to 
every other quadruped. |, |. 

The beavers begin to affemble in the. month 
of June or July, for the purpofe of uniting into 
fociety. .They,arrive in numbers, from all, cor- 
ners, and foon form. a troop of two or three hun- 
dred, The place of rendezvous is: generally the 
fituation fixed for their eftablifhment, and is al- 
ways on the banks of waters. If the waters be 
flat, and never rife above their ordinary level, as 
in:Jakes, the beavers make no bank or dam. But, 
in rivers or brooks, where the waters are fubje& 
torifings and pin they build a bank, and, by 
this artifice, they form a pond or piece of water 
which remains always at the fame heights. The 
bank traverfes the river, from one fide to the o- 
ther, like a fluice, and it is often from 80 to 100 
feet long, by 10 or 12 broad at the bafe. This 
pile, for animals of a fize fo fmall, appears to be 
enormous, and fuppofes an incredible labour *. 
But the folidity with which Fig work is conftruc- 
ted, 


? The large : beavers weigh so or 60 pounds, and exceed 
not three feet in length, from the Fed of the muzzle to the 
origin of the tail, | | 
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ted, is ill more aflonifhing than its mnapuitudd: 
The part of the Hiver where they ered this bank 
16 generally fhallow. : If they findron the margin 
a largé'tree; which can be made ‘to fall into the 
water, they begin with cutting it down, to form 
the’ principal part of their'work:: ‘This tree is of 
ten thicker than the body of a man.’ By gnaw- 
ing thé foot of thetree with their four cutting 
teeth, they accomplith their purpofe in a véry 
fhort time, and always make the tree fall acrofs 
the river. They next cut the branches from the 
trunk, to make it lie level. Thefe operations are 
performed by the whole community. Several 
beavers are employed in gnawing the foot of the 
tree, and others in lopping of the branches-after 
it has fallen. Others, at the fame time, traverfé | 
the banks of the river, and cut down fmaller trees; 
from the fize of a man’s leg to thatof his thighs 
Thefe they drefs, and cut to a certain length, to 
make ftakes of them, and firft drag them by land 
to the margin of the river, and then by water:to 
the place where the building is carrying om. 
Thefe piles they fink down, and interweavethe | 
branches with the larger flakes. © This operation 
implies the furmounting of many difficulties; for, 
to drefs thefe ftakes, and to put them in a Gis 
tion nearly perpendicular, fome of the beavers 
muft elevate, with their teeth, the thick ends a+ 
 gainft the margin of the river, or againft the 
crofs-tree, while others plunge to the bottom, and 
dig holes with their D trs to receive the points, 
; | that 
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that they may ftand on end. When fome are 
labouring in this manner, others bring earth, 
which they plafh with their feet, and beat firm 
with their tails. They carry the earth in their 
mouths, and with their fore-feet, and tranfportit 
in fuch quantities, that théy fill with it all. the 
intervals between the piles. Thefe piles confift 
of feveral rows of ftakes, of equal height, all pla- 
ced oppofite to each other, and extend from one 
bank of the river to the other. The flakes facing 

the under part of the river, are placed perpendi- 
cularly; but the reft of the work flopes upwards 

to fuftain the preflure of the fluid ; fo that the 

bank, which is 10 or 12 feet wide at the bafe, is 

reduced to two or three at the top, It has, there- 

fore, not only all the neceflary thicknefs and fo- 

lidity, but the moft advantageous form for fup- 

porting the weight of the water, for preventing 

its iflue, and to repel its efforts. Near the top, 
or thinneft part of the bank, they make two or 
three floping holes, to allow the furface- water to 

efcape, and thefe they enlarge or contrac, accor- 
ding as the river rifes or falls; and, when any 
breaches are made in the bank by iden ae vio- 
lent inundations, they know how to repair them 

as foon as the water fubfides. 

It would be fuperfluous, after this account ne 
their public work, to give a detail of their parti- 
cular operations, were in not neceflary in a hi- 
 ftory of thefe animals, to mention every fact, and 
were not the firft great ftru€ture made with 2. 

view 
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view to render their fmaller habitations more — 
_ commodious, Thefe cabins or houfes are built 
upon piles near the margin of the pond, and have 
two openings, the one for going to the land, and 
the other for throwing themfelves into the wa- 
ter. The form of the edifices is either oval or 
round, fome of them larger and fome lefs, vary- 
ing from four or five, to eight or ten feet diameter, 
Some of them confift of three or four ftories : 
and their walls are about two feet thick, raifed 
perpendicularly upon planks, or. plain ftakes ; 
which ferve both for foundations and floors to 
their houfes. When they confift but of one ftory, 
the walls rife perpendicularly a few feet only, af- 
terwards aflume a curved form, and terminate in 
a dome or vault, which ferves them for a roof. 
They are built with amazing folidity, and neatly 
plaftered both without and within. They are 
impenetrable to rain, and refift the moft impetu- 
ous winds. The partitions are covered with a 
kind of ftucco, as nicely plaftered as if it had been 
executed by the hand of man. In the application 
of this mortar, their tails ferve for trowels, and their 
feet for plafhing. : They employ different mate- 
rials, as wood, ftone, and a kind of fandy earth, 
which is not fubjeé to be diflolved in water. The 
wood they ufe is almoft all of the light and tender 
kinds, as alders, poplars, and willows, which ge= 
nerally grow on the banks of rivers, and are more 
eafily barked, cut, and tranfported, than the hea- 
vier and more folid fpecies of timber, When 
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they once lé a tree, they never FH Ro it till 
they cut it down, and carry it off. They always 
begin the operation of cutting at a foot ora 
foot and a half above the ground: They labour 
in à fitting pofturé ; and, befide the convenience 
ofthis fituation, they enjoy the pleafure of gnaw= 
ing perpetually the bark and wood, which: are 
moft palatable to their tafte ; for thas prefer freth 
bark.and tender wood to m6 of their ordinary 
aliment. Of thefe provifions they lay up ample 
fiores, to fupport them during the winter *scbut 
they'are not fond of dry wood. : It is in the wa- 
tér, and near their habitations, that they eftablith 
their magazines. Each cabin has its own maga- 
zine, proportioned to the number of its inhabi- 
tants, who have all à common right to the ftore, 
and never pillage their neighbours. Some vil- 
lages are compofed of twenty or twenty-five ca- 
bins. But thefe large eftablifhments are rare ; 
and the common republic feldom exceeds ten or 
twelve families, of which each has his own quar- 
tér of the village, his own magazine, and his fe- _ 
_parate habitation. They allow not ftrangers to 
fet down in their neighbourhood, The {malleft 
cabins contains two, four, or Hx ; and the largeit 
ierghtoaty 


*.'The provifion for eight or ten beavers, is twenty-five or 
thirty feet in length, by eight or ten feet 1 in thicknefs. They 
tranfport not into their cabins wood or bark, till cut into 


thin flices, and juft prepared for eating. They love frefh | 


wood better than what has been floated, and go out, from 
time to time, during the winter, to eat frefh provifions in the | 
forefts ; Mem. de P Acad. ann. 1704. 4 
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eighteen, twenty, and, it is alledged, fometimes 
thirty beavers. They are almoft always equally 
paired, being the fame number. of females as of 
males. “Thus, upon a moderate computation, the 
fociety is often compofed of 150 or 200, who all, 
at firit, laboured jointly, in raifing the great pu- 


blic building, and afterwards in fele@ tribes or ~ 


companies, in making particular habitations. In 
this fociety, however numerous, an univerfal . 


peace is maintained. Their union is cement- 
ed by common labours; and it is rendered per= 
petual by mutual convenience, and the abun- 
dance of. provifions which they amafs and con: 
fume together. Moderate appetites, a fimple 
tafte, an. averfion. to. blood’ and carnage, (té 
prive them of the idea of rapine and war. 
They enjoy every poffible good, while man 
knows only how to pant after happinefs. Friends 
to each other, if they have fome foreign ene=- 
mies, they know how to avoid them. When 
danger approaches, they advertife one another, 
by ftriking their tail on the furface of the water, 
the noife cf which is heard at a great diftance, 
and refounds through all. the vaults of their ha» 
bitations. Each takes his part ; fome plunge in- 
to the lake, others conceal! themfelves within their 
walls, which can be penetrated only. by the fire 
of heaven, or the fteel of man, and which no a- 
nimal will attempt either to open. or to overturn, 
Thefe retreats are not only very fafé, but neat 
and commodious. The floors are {pread over 
with verdure; The branches of the box and the 
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_ fir ferve them for carpets, upon which they per- 
mit not the fmalleft dirtinefs. The window that 
faces the water anfwers for a balcony to receive. 
the frefh air, and to bathe. During the greateft | 
part of the day, they fit on end, with their head _ 
and anterior parts of the body elevated, and their 
poflerior parts funk in the water. This wine | 
. dow is made with caution, the aperture of which 
is fufficiently raifed to prevent its being ftopped 
up with the ice, which, in the beaver-climates, is” 
often two or three feet thick. When this hap- 
pens, they flope the fole of the window, cut ob- 
Hiquely the ftakes which fupport it, and thus open 
a communication with the unfrozen water. This. 
element is fo neceflary, or rather fo agreeable to. 
them, that they can feldom difpenfe with it. 
They often fwim along way under the ice: It is. 
then that they are mofteafily taken, by attacking 
the cabin on one hand, and, at the fame time, 
watching at a hole made at fome diftance, where 
they are ‘obliged to repair for the purpofes of 
refpiration. The continual habit of keeping their 
tail and pofterior parts in the water, appears to 
have changed the nature of their flefh. ‘That of, 
their anterior parts, as far as the reins, has the 
‘gafte and confiltence of the fefh of land'or ait 
‘animals; but that of the tail and pofteriors hag 
“the odour and all the other qualities of fifth. The 
tail, which isa foot long, an inch thick, and five 
or fix inches broad, is even an extremity or ges 
-nuine portion of a fifh attached to the body of à 
quadruped: It is entirely covered with {cales; 
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and with a fkin perfe@ly fimilar to that of large 
fifhes. The fcales may be {craped off with a knife, . 
and, after falling, they leave animpreffion on the 
fkin, which is the cafe with all fithes. 

It is in the beginning of fummer that the bea- 
vers allemble. They employ the months of July 
and Auguft in the conflruétion of their bank and 
cabins. They colleét, in September, their pro- 
vifions of bark and wood : Afterwards they en- 
joy the fruits of their labours, and tafte the fweets 
of domeftic happinefs. This is the time of res 
pole, and the feafon of love. Knowing and lo- 
ving one another from habit, from the pleafures 
"and fatigues of a common labour, each couple 
Join not by chance, nor by the prefling neceflities 
of nature, but unite from choice and from tafte, 
_ They pafs together the autumn and the winter: 
PerfeClly fatisfied with each other, they never fe- 
parate. At eafe in their cabins, they go not out 
but upon agreeable or ufeful excurfions, to bring 
in fupplies of frefh bark, which they prefer to . 
what is too dry or too much moiftened with Wa 
ter. The females are faid to continue prégnant 
four months; they bring forthin the end of winter, 
and generally produce two or three at a time. 
About this period they are left by the males, who 
“retire to the country to enjoy the pleafures and 
the fruits of the fpring. They return, occafion- 
ally, to their cabins 3 but dwell there no more. 
The mothers continue inthe cabins, and are oc- 
cupied in nurfing, protecting; and rearing their 
Ga | C2 young, 
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young, which, at the end of a few weeks, areina 
condition. to follow their dams. ‘The females, 
in their: turn, make little excurfions to recruit 
themfelves by the air, by eating fithes, crabs, and 
freth bark, and, in this manner, pafs the fummer 
upon the waters, and in the woods. They af- 
femble not again till autumn, unlefs their banks 
or cabins) be overturned by inundations ; iors cH 
when accidents of this kind happen, they fudden- 
ly collect; their forces, in order to repair the 
breaches. which have been made. iis: 
Some places they prefer to others for their ha- 
bitation, and they have been obferved, after ha- 
ving their labours frequently deftroyed, to réturn : 
every fummer to repair them, till, being fatigued 
with this perfecution, and weakened by the lofs — 
of feveral. of their numbers, they took the refolu= 
tion, of changing their abode, and of retiring to _ 
folitudes ftill more profound. It isin winter 
that they are chiefly fought by, the hunters; | 
becaufe their fur is not perfe&ly found in any 
other feafon: And, after their village is ruined, — 
and numbers of them are taken, the fociety is 
fometimes too much reduced to admit of a frefh | 
_eftablifhment;, but thofe which efcape death or | 
captivity difperfe and become vagabond. ‘Their 
cenius,, withered by fear, never again expands. | 
' They hide themfelves, and their talents, in holes; ! 
or, funk to the condition of other animals, they _ 
lead a timid and a folitary life. Occupied only by ! 
prefling:,wants, and exerting folely their vate À 
Vu ae 
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dual powers,.they lofe for ever thofe focial qua- 
lities which we have been fo juftly admiring. — 
However marvellous the fociety and the opera- 
tions I have now defcribed may appear, it is im 
poffible to doubt of their reality. All the faûts 
mentioned by numbers of eye-witnefles * corre- 
_ {pond with thofe | have related: And, if my nar- 
ration differ from fome which have been given, it 
is only ina few points that I judged too mar- 
vellous and improbable to be credited. Authors 
have not limited themfelves to the focial man- 
ners of the beavers, and to their evident talents 
for architeCture, but have afcribed to them gene- 
_ral ideas of police and of government. They 
have alirmed, that, after the beavers have efta- 


Chia ri _ blifhed 


* See concerning the hiftory of the beavers, Olaiis Maguus 

dans fa defcription des pays feptentrionaux; les voyages du 
Baron dela Hontan, tom. IL. p. 155.0 fuiv. Mufeum Wor- 
mianum, p. 320.3 Vhiftoire de l'Amérique feptentrionale: par 
~Bacqueville de la Poterie, Rowen, 1722, tome I. p. 133.3 Mé- 
moire fur le caftor, par M. Sarrafin, inféré dans les Mémoires 
de l’Academie des Sciences, année 1704; la relation d’un voy- 
age en Acadie, par Dierville, Rouen, 1708, p. 126. © fuiv. les 
nouvelles découvertes dans l?Amérique feptentrionale, Paris, 
‘1697, p. 133.3 l’Hifioire de la Nouvelle-France, par le P. 
Charlevoix, Paris 1744, tome II. p. 98. & fuiv. le voyage de Ro- 
bert Lade, traduit de PAnglois par M. l’abbé Prevoit, tome IL. 
wp. 226.3 le erand voyage au pays des Hurons, par Sagard 
nat: Paris, 1632, p. 319. © fuiv. le voyage à la Baie 
de Hudfon, par Ellis, Paris, 1749, tome II. p. 61. & 62: 
Voyez aufli Gefner, Aldrovande, Johnfton, Klein, &c. 4 l’articte 
du Caftor; le traité du caftor par Fean Marius, Paris, 1746, 
Phifoire de la Virginie, traduite de lAnglois, Orléans: 1707; 
pe 406.; VHiftoire Naturelle. du P, Rzaczynfky, à l’article 
du Caftor, &e. &c. 
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blifhed a fociety, they reduce ftrangers and travel 
lers of their own fpecies into flavery ; that thefe 
they employ to carry their earth and to drag 
their trees; that they treat in the fame manner 
the lazy and old of their own fociety; that 
they turn them on their backs, and make them 
ferve as vehicles for the carriage of their mate- 
rials; that thefe republicans never affociate but 
in an odd number, in order to have always a 
cafting voice in their deliberations; that each tribe 
has its chief ; that they have eftablithed fentinels 
for the public fafety ; that, when purfued, they 
tear off their tefticles to fatisfy the avarice of their 
hunters; that, in this mutilated flate, they exhi- 
bit themfelves to procure compaflion from their 
perfecutors *, &c. In proportion as we reject 
with contempt thofe exaggerated fables, we muft 
admit the faéts which are retablithed rnd confirm- 
ed by 1 moral certainties, The works of this a- 
nimal have been a thoufand times viewed, meafu-_ 
red, overturned, defigned, and engraven. What 
is ill more convincing, fome of thefe fingular 
works ftill fubfift, though lefs common than when 
North America was firft difcovered, and have 
been feen by all the miffionaries, and all the la- 
teft travellers who have penetrated int® the nor- 
thern regions of that continent. 

It is univerfally agreed, that, befide the beavers | 
“who livein fociety, thete are, in the fame climate, | 
others ! 


* See Ælian, and all the ancients, except Pliny, who, like a 


philofopher, denies the fact. For the other articles, fee molt 
of the authors quoted in the preceding note. 
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others who are folitary, and rejected, jit is faid, 
from the focial ftate for their crimes, reap- 
ing none of its advantages, having neither houfe 
nor magazine, and living, like the badger, in holes 
under the ground. Thefe folitary beavers are 
called terriers. They are eafily diftinguifhed by 
their dirty and tattered robe; for the hair of their 
back is rubbed off by the muri of the earth. 
They live, like the other kind, upon banks of 
waters, where fome of them make a ditch of fe- 
veral feet deep, in order to form a pond that may | 
_ reach to the mouth of their hole, which frequent- 
ly exceeds 100 feet in length, and all. along flopes 
upward, to facilitate their retreat, in proportion 
as the water rifes during inundations. But there 
are other folitary beavers, which live at a confide- 
rable diftance from water. All our European bea- 
vers are terriers and folitary, and their fur 1s not 
nearly fo valuable as that of thofe which live in 
fociety. They differ in colour, according to the 
climate they inhabit. In the northern deferts, 
they are perfectly black, and their furs are fuels 
but, even there, fome are found entirely white, o- 
thers white {potted with gray, and others witha 
mixture of red upon the nap of the neck and 
. haunches *. In proportion as they recede from 
the. north, their colour turns clearer and more mix- 
ed. Inthe north of Canada they are chefnut 
coloured ; farther fouth, they are bay, and ofa 
pale - 


* Caftor albus, cauda horizontaliter plana; Brifon. Regu. 
ANiNt. Pe 94s ) 
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pale ftraw colour among Sie Ilionois LA AL 


merica; beavers are found from the 30th degree of 


north latitude to beyond the 6oth. They are ve- 
ry frequent in the north, and gradually decreafe 
as we advance fouthward. Thedame thing holds in 
the Old Continent: They never appear in num- 
bers but in the northern regions ;- and they 


are very rare in France, Spain, Italy, Greece, 


and EP They: were known to the ancients. 


The religion of the Magi prohibited the killing 


of beavers. They were common on the margins 
of the Pontus Exinus, and were diftinguifhed by 
the name of Canes Pontici: Butthey probably were 
not quiet enough in this ftuation, (for the coafts of 
this country ee been frequented by.men from 
the earlieft periods of hiftory), fince their focie- 
ty and labours are mentioned by none of the 
ancients. Ælian, in particular, who betrays fo 


ftrong an affection for the marvellous, and who, 


I believe, farft faid that the beaver cut off his 


tefticles to allow them to be colleéted by the 


hunters T, would never have failed to! mention 
the vas of their republic, and their talents 
for architecture. Even Pliny himfelf, whofe 
bold, fublime, and melancholy genius, made him 


OT defpife men to exalt Nature, could not . 
have abftained from comparing the labours of 


Romul us to thofe of the beavers. It is, there- 
fore, apparent, that their induftry in building 


was > 


# Hitt. de la Nouvelle France, par Je e, Charlevoix, tom. 2. 


Pe 94+ 
+ Hift. anim. lib, 6. cap. 34 
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was altogether unknown to the ancients; and, 
although cabined beavers have lately been found 
in Norway, and in other northern regions of 
Europe, and though it is probable that the an- 
cient beavers built as well as the modern; yet, 
as the Romans never penetrated fo far north, it 
is not RES that their writers are filent on 
this fubjet. | 
Several authors have afhrmed, that the beaver, 

being an aquatic animal, could not live upon land, 

without water. But this notion is falfe; for the 
young beaver fent me from Canada was always 
kept in the houfe; and, when firft prefented to 
water, it was afraid, and refufed to enter into 
that element. But, after being forced, and re- 
tained in a bafon, it grew fo eafy in a few 
minutes, that it made no attempts to get out; 
and, when left at liberty, it often dekundied to the 
water fpontaneoufly. It likewife avails itfelf of 
the mire and moift pavements. One day he e- 
fcaped, and defcended by a ftair into the fubter- 
raneous vaults in the royal garden. He conti- 
nued for fome time to {wim in the ftagnant wa- 
ter in the bottom of thefe vaults, However, as 
foon as he faw the light of the torches which were 
brought to fearch for him, he returned to thofe 
who called him, and allowed himfelf quietly to 
be taken. He is familiar, without being caref- 
fing: He afks to eat from thofe who are at table; 
‘and his petitions confift of a {mall plaintive cry, 
and fome geftures with his hand. When he re- 
ceives 
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céives a morfel, he carries off and conceals it, to 
be eaten at leifure. He fleeps pretty often, re- 
pofing on his belly. He eats every thing, except 
flefh, which he conftantly refufes, whether it 
be raw or roafted. He gnaws every thing he 
can find, ftuffs, furniture, wood, &c.; and we 
have been obliged to line, with a double coat of 
tinned iron, the barrel : in which he was tranf- 
ported. 

Though the beavers prefer the margins of lakes, 
rivers, and other frefh waters; yet they are found 
on the fea-coafts, but principally on mediterra- 

nean gulfs which receive great rivers, where the 
water has not its ufual faltnefs. They are hoftile 
to the otter, whom they chace, and will not per- 
mit to appear in the waters they frequent. The 
fur of the beaver is finer and more bufhy than 
that of the otter: It confifts of two kinds of hair; 
the one, which is fhort, but bufhy, fine as down, 
‘and impenetrable, by water, immediately covers 
the fkin; the other, which is longer, firmer, more 
fplendid, but thinner, ferves the former as afur- : 
tout, defending it from duft and dirt. Thisfe- | 
cond kind of hair is of little value; it is the firft 
alone that is employed in our manufaQures. The 
black furs are generally moft buthy, and confe- 
quently 1 in greateft efteem. The fur of the ter- | 
rier beaver is much inferior to that of the cabin- 
building kind. The beavers, like all other qua- | 
ss caft their hair in fummer; and the furs 
of thofe caught during this feafon are of little va- 1 
| lue, À 
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lue. The fur of the white beaver is greatly e- 
fteemed, on account of its rarity; and the per- 
fe&ly black furs are nearly as rare as the white. 
But, befide the fur, which is the moft precious 
“article, the beaver furnifhes a matter, of which 
great ufe has been made in medicine. This mat- 
ter, called cafloreum, is contained in two large 
bags or bladders, which the ancients miftook for 
the tefticles of the animal. We fhall here give 
neither the defcription nor the ufes of that fub- 
ftance *, becaufe they are to be found in all our 
_ difpenfatoriesf. The favages, itis faid, extract an 
oil from the tail of the beaver, and ufe it as a to- 
pical application for feveral difeales. The flefh 
of the beaver, though fat and delicate, has always 
a difagreeable flavour. Their bones are faid to 
be exceffively hard; but, concerning this fact, we 
have had no opportunities of determining, becaule 
we difleed only a young one. Their teeth are 
very hard, and fo fharp, that they are ufed by 
the favages as knives to cut, hollow, and polifh 
their timber. The favages clothe themfelves 
‘with beavers fkins; and, in winter, turn the fhag- 
gy fide inward; and thefe, trom their having 
imbibed much fweat from the perfpiration of 
| theit 


* See Le Traité du caftor, par Marius et Francus. 

+ It is alledged that the beavers prefs out this liquor with 
their feet, that it reftores their appetite after a difguft, and 
that the favagés rub the fnares with it which they lay for ap- 
prehending thefe animals. It is more certain, however, that 
they ufe this liquor for greafing their hair. 
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their wearers, ars called fat-beaver, or coat-bea~ 
ver, and are employed for coarfe works only. : 


The beaver ufes his fore-feet, like hands, with | 


equal dexterity as the fquirrel, the toes being 


well feparated ; but thofe of the hind-feet are 1 


united by a membrane. Thefe they employ as 


à he ae 


fins, and extend them like the toes of a goofe, ! 
which animal they refemble in their walking up- 
on land. The beaver fwims better than he runs: ÿ 
As his fore-legs are much shorter than the hind ~ 


ones, he always walks with his head low, and his 


back arched. His fenfes are extremely delicate, _ 


elpecially the fenfe of fmelling, Dirtinefs and : 
bad fmells fem to be perfeétly unfupportable to © 
him. When retained in confinement too long, : 
and obliged to void his excrements, he/placesthem 


“near the threfhold of the door, and, as foon as 


it is opened, he puihes them out. This habit of 

cleanlinefs is natural to them; and our young — 
beaver never failed, in this manner, to clean his : 
habitation. At thie age of twelve. months, he © 
exhibited marks of ardour for a femal ies bic j 
renders it probable that he had then nearly at- | 
tained his full growth. Hence the duration of | 


life in thefe animals cannot be very long; per- 
haps it is too much to extend it to fifteen or 
twenty years. It is not aftonifhing that this bea- 
- ver was fmaller than others of his age, having 
been perpetually confined almoft from his birth; 


and, being unacquainted with water till he was — 


nine mnie old, he could neither grow nor ex= 


pand * 
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Bond like thofe who enjoy liberty and the nfe of 
that element, which appears to be equally necef- 
fary to them as the land. | 
Beep PO EME ONE NN Te 
"We formerly remarked, that the beavers were 
common to both Continents ; and they are, in 
fact, as frequent in Siberia as in Canada, They 
‘may be eafily tamed, and even taught to fifh, 
and to bring home their prey to the family. M. 
Kalm aflures us of this fad : | | 
“© have feen i in America,’ fays he, ‘ beavers fo 
. ‘ full ly tamed, that, when fent out to fith, they 
* brought home the booty to their mafter. I have 
‘ alfo feen others which were fo familar with theit 
€ mafters, and with the dogs, that they followed 
‘them, accompanied them in the boats, jumped 
£ into the water, and; ina moment nahin return 
“eet @vith’'a ith #207 > , vie 
“ * We have een,’ fays M. Gmelin, ‘ ‘ina fmall 
, pues of Siberia, a'beaver that was brought 
‘up in the’ houfe, and was fo exceedingly trac- 
* table, that he fometimes made voyages to a con- 
$ fiderable diftance, decoyed females, and brought 
‘them home ; after the feafon of love was over, 
< thefe females returned. without any conduc- 
‘ tor a 
| À HE 
) Voyage de Kalm;-tom. 2: p. 350. | 
+ Voyage de Kamtichatka, p. 73. . 
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NEVERAL authors have defcribed this ani- | 

mal under the name of Coafi. But, to pre-. 

vent its being confounded with the true Coati, 

or even with the Coati- mondt, we have adopted. 
its Englifh name. 

The raccoon which we have had alive, and kept 
him twelve months, was of the fize and figure 
of a {mall badger. His body is thick and there 
and the hair long, bufhy, black at the points, 
and gray underneath. His head refembles that 
of the fox ; but his ears are round and much 
fhorter. The eyes are large, and of a yellowith 
green colour. Above the eyes, a black band runs 

| acrofs ; 


* This animal has a black fharp pointed nofe; upper jaw tie: 
er; ears fhort, and rounded; eyes furrounded with two broad 
patches of black; from the forehead to the nofe, a dufky line; 
face, cheeks, and chin, white; upper. part of the body cover- 
ed with hair, afh-coloured at the root, whitifh in the middle, 
and tipt with black; tail very bufhy, annulated with black ; toes. 
black, and quite divided ; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 199. 

Vulpi afinis Americana, Rattoon feu Raccoon ; Ray, quad. p. 
170. 

Vulpes Americana, Mapach diéa, Anglice Rattoon ; Charlet. 
pe 15. | 

Raccoon; Sloane, hifi. of Famaica, tom. 2. p. 320. 

Urfus lotor, cauda annulata, fafcia per oculos tranfverfali 
nigra; Linn. Syf. Nat. p. 70. 

Coati Brafilienfium; Klein. quad. p. 72. 

Urfus cauda annulatim variegata ; Brifin. Regn. ral Pe 
261. 
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acrofs ; the muzzle is flender, the nofe fomewhat 
turned up, and the upper lip advances beyond 
the under one. He has, like the dog, fix cut- 
ting teeth, and two canine in each jaw. The 
tail is bufhy, as Jong as the body, and marked 
alternately with black and white rings through 
its whole extent. The foré-legs are much fhort- 
er than the hind ones; and there are five toes, 
armed with ftrong fharp claws, on each foot. 
The hind feet reft fo much on the heel, that the 
animal can elevate and fupport his body in a po- 
fition inclined forwards. He ufes the fore-feet 
in carrying food to his mouth. But, as his toes 
are rigid, and have little flexibility, he ufes both 
hands at a time in laying hold of what is given 
him. Though thick and fhort, he is very agile: 
His claws, which are fharp as thorns, enable 
him to climb trees with great facility. He 
mounts the trunk with alacrity, and runs to the 
extremities of the branches. He goes by leaps, 
rather gambols than walks, and his movements, 
though oblique, are quick and light. 

This animal is a native of the fouthern parts of 
America. He is never found in the Ancient Con- 
tinent ; at leaft, thofe travellers who have de- 
feribed the animals of Africa and the Eaft Indies 
make no mention of him, But he is very com- 
mon in the warm regions of America, and parti- 
cularly in Jamaica *, where he lives in the moun- 
tains, from which he defcends to eat the fugar 

| canes, 


# Sloan’s Nat. hift, of Jamaica, tom. 2. p. 329- 
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canes, He appears not in Canada, nor in the nor« 
thern parts of the Continent ; and'yet he can fup+ 
port excefhve cold. M. Klein * kept one at Dants 
zick ; «and the one in my poffeffion has pafled 
a whole night with his feet frozen in ice, with- 
out fuffering any injury. — ‘ iT 
‘The raccoon foftens, or rather dilutes, in wa= 
ter every thing he intends to éat. He throws 
his bread into the bafon that holds his water ; 
and; unlefs preffed with hunger, he does not re= 
move it till it be well foaked. But, when very 
hungry, he eats dry food,. or any thing that is 
prefented to him. He fearches about, and: eats 
every thing that he can find, as fleth, either crude 
or prepared, fithes, eggs, living fowls, grain, roots, 
&c. He likewife devours all kinds of - infeéts, 
He delights in hunting fpiders.; and, when at lic 
berty in the garden, he eats grafshoppers, fnails, 
and worms, He loves fugar, milk, and other 
foft kinds of nourifhment, except. fruits ; but 
all thefe he reje@s, when he can have fleth OF 
fith. He retires to a diftance to obey the calls of 
nature. He is familiar, and even carefling ;/ for 
he leaps upon thofe he is fond of, playing {pon- 
taneoully, and perpetually moving about with 
. great agility.” He appears to have much of the 
nature of the maki, and to poflefs fome of the 
qualities of the dog). SRE HO! 
. S U P- 


* Klein, quad. p. 62. 
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Concerning the raccoon, I have received the 
following communication from M. Blanquart 
des Salines, in a letter dated Calais, OGober 29. 
1775: 

My raccoon, before he came into my poflef- 
fion, had Ae been chained. In this ftate of 
captivity, he was very gentle, but had little in- 
clination to carefs. The people of the houfe 
were all equally kind to him; but he received 
them differently ; for what ea him in one, 
he revolted againft in another; and in this his 
-conduct was invariable. 
_ “ His chain fometimes broke; and liberty 
rendered him infolent. He took poffeffion of an 
apartment, would allow none to enter, and it 
was with fome difficulty that he could again be 
reconciled to bondage. Since he came under my 
management, I have frequently given him his 
berty. Without lofing fight of him, I allow- 
-ed him to walk about with his chain; and each 
time his gratitude was exprefled by a thoufand 
carefling gambols. But this is by no means the 
cafe when he makes his efcape himfelf. He 
then roams about, fometimes for three or four 
days together, upon the roofs of the neighbour- 
Ang: houfes, defcends, during the night-time, 
-into the court-yards, enters the hen-houfes, 

Nou vs | D ftrangles 
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ftrangles all the poultry, and eats their heads, 
His chain does not render him more humane, 
but only more circum{pect.. He then employs 
every artifice to make the fowls grow familiar 
with him; he permits them to partake of his 
victuals ; a it is only after having infpired them 
with the higheft notions of fecurity, that he 
feizes one, and tears it in pieces.. Some young 
cats have met with the fame fate. The motions 
of this animal, though light, are always oblique ; ; 
and | doubt if ge can overtake other ani- 
mals by running. He opens oyfters with won- 
__derful dexterity. His fenfe of touching - muft be 
exquifite. In all his little operations, he feldom 
ufes either his nofe or his eye. For example, 
he makes an oyfter pafs under his hind-paws ; . 
then, without looking at it, he fearches with his | 
hands for the RSR part ; there he finks his | 
claws, feparates the fhells, and leaves not a ve- 
ftige of the fith. Inall this operation, neither his ! 
eyes nor his nofe, which he keeps at a M | 
are of the leaft ufe to him. | | 
“ This raccoon is not very grateful for the ca- | 
reffes he receives; but is extremely fenfible of” 
bad treatment. A fervant one day gave him fe= 
yeral lathes with a whip. But this man has e- 
ver fince endeavoured : in vain to accomplifh a! 
reconciliation. Neither eggs nor fifhes, of which | 
the animal is exceedingly fond, can appeafe his! 
refentment. At the approach of the fervant, the} 
raccoon flies into a rage; his eyes kindle ; he 
|  fpring 5 
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| Rene the man, utters moft dgiarous cries,and 
rejects every ati prefented to: him, till the 
difagreeable object difappears. The accents of 
his rage are very fingular, fometimes refembling 
the whiftling noife of the curlew, and fome- 
times the hoarfe barking of an old dog. _ 
“Tf any perfon ftrikes him, or if he is attack- 
ed by an animal that he thinks ftronger than 
himfelf, he makes no refiftance ; but, like the 
hedge-hog, conceals his head said feet by roll- 
ing up his body in the form of a ball; no com- 
plaint efcapes. him; and, in this Stee he - 
calmly fubmits to be killed. 
_ “Tremarked, that he never allowed hay or 
ftraw to remain in his neft; but chofe rather 
to lie upon wood. When Hictel put in, he in-- 
ftantly throws it out. I never perceived that 
cold made him uneafy. Of three winters, 
he has pafled two expofed to all the rigours of 
the air.. I have feen him covered with fnow, 
having no fhelter, and yet in good health. I i- 
magine that he is not folicitous about heat. Du- 
ring the laft frofts, I prefented to him warm wa- 
ter, and water almoft frozen, for diluting his 
food; but he uniformly preferred the latter, 
He Ba liberty of fleeping in the ftable; but he 
often preferred a corner of the courte 

‘ The defe& of faliva, or having but a {mall 
quantity of it, is, | imagine, the Hétu why this 
animal dilutes his food with water. He never 
wets freth or bloody meat, nor a peach, nor a 

D 2 | raifin, 
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raifin. But he plunges evety shine that is dry | 


into his bafon. 

“ He abhors children ; their crying irritates 
him; and he makes every effort to {pring upon 
hese A fmall bitch, of which he is fond, he 


chaftifes feverely when fhe barks too loud. I 


know not why feveral animals equally deteft 


fharp cries. In the year 1770, I had five white 


mice. I happened to make one of them cry ; 


the others attacked it: I continued to make it | 


cry; and they killed it. 


** This raccoon is a female; fhe comes in fea- — 


fon in the beginning of fummer, and her ardour 


for the male continues fix weeks. During this : 


period, nothing can quiet her; every object is - 


difgufting; and fhe hardly takes nourifhment. 


A hundred times each day fhe pafles, between * 


her thighs and between her fore-feet, her bufhy : 


tail, which fhe feizes by the end with her teeth, 


and agitates perpetually, to give friction to the ; 


parts. 
‘6 This Ai acquires not its full is till 
it be two years and a half old.” 


The 
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The COA TL, or Brafilian Weafel *e 


HIS animal has been called Coafi-mondi 
by feveral authors. We have hadit alive; 
and, after comparing it with the Coati mentioned 
by Thevet, and defcribed by Marcgrave, we dif- 
covered the Coati and Coati-mondi to be only 
varieties of the fame fpecies; for Marcgrave, af- 
ter defcribing the Coati, fays that there are o- 
ther Coati of a dark brown colour, called, for 
the fake of diftinétion, coati-mondi by the Brafi- 
lians. He admits not, therefore, any other dif- 
ference between the coati and coati-mondi, but 
that of the colour of the hair; and hence they 
can be regarded as varieties only of the fame fpe- 
cies, 


ar RE The 


* Weafel with the upper jaw lengthened into a pliañt moves 
able probofcis, much longer, than the lower jaw; ears round- 
ed; eyes fmall; nofe dufky; hair on the body fmooth, foft, 
and gloffy, of a bright bay colour; tail annulated with dufky 
and bay; breaft whitifh; length from nofe to tail eighteen 
inches ; tail thirteen inches; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 229. 

Coati; Thevet. fingular. de la France Antarctique, p. 95. Marc- 
grav. hifi. nat. Brafil. p.:228. 

_ Coati-mondi; Hiff. de l Acad. tom. 3. part. 2. p. 17. 

Vulpes minor, roftro fuperiori guess cauda ännula- 
tim ex nigro et rufo cn Barrere hift. de la France Equi- 
_noct. p. 167. 

Urfus nafo ceca! et mobili, cauda annulatim variegata ; 
Briffon. Regn. animal. p. 190. 

Viverra nafua, rufa, cauda albo annulata; Linn. [iff p. 64, 
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The coati is very different from the raccoon 
defcribed in the preceding article. He is of a 
fmaller ftature; his body and neck, head and 
muzzle, are much longer; the upper jaw is ter- 
minated by a kind of moveable fnout, which 
ftretches an‘inch, or an inch and a half, beyond - 
the extremity of the underjaw. This turned up. 
fnout, joined to the length of the jaws, gives to _ 
the Hints a curved and elevated appearance. | 
The coati has alfo fmaller eyes than the raccoon, — 
fhorter ears, longer, coarfer, and lefs variegated 
hair, fhorter legs, and longer feet; and it refts 
{till more upon the heel. hae the raccoon, it 
has an annulated tail *, and five toes on each foot, 

Some authors regard the fow-badger as a coati, 
and have added to this genus the ¢axus fuillus }, 
of which Aldrovandus has given a figure. But, © 
when it is confidered, that the fow-badger men-_ 
tioned by hunters is Nispoied to be found in. 

France, and even in colder European climates, © 
and that, on the contrary, the coati never appears 
‘but in the fouthern climates of the New Conti- 
nent, this notion muft be rejeted, as having no 
foundation to fupport it [; for the figure given 
by Aldrovandus is nothing more thaw ‘that of a : 

‘ badger, 


* Some coatis have the tail-of one uniform colour; but, | 
as there are no other differences, they muft be confidered as va- | 
rieties only, and not as diftinét fpecies. | 

+ Briflon. regn. anim. p. 263. 

: | See what we remarked concerning the Taxus fuillus, artis | 
cle Badger, | 
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badger, with the addition of a fow’s fnout. The 
author pretends not to have drawn this animal 
from nature; and he has not defcribed it, The 
long muzzle and moveable fnout fufficiently di- 
ftinguifh the coati from all other animals. Like 
the bear, the coati ftands with eafe on his hind- 
feet, refting upon his broad heels, which are 
terminated by large callofities, extending out- 
ward, and augmenting the bafe of the feet. 

The coati has a trick of gnawing his own tail, 
which, when not mutilated, exceeds the length © 
of the body; he generally carries his tail ere&t, 
and {weeps it about from fide to fide. This re- 
markable practice of gnawing the tail is not, 
however, peculiar to the coati; the monkeys, the 
makis, and fome other animals which have long 
tails, fhorten them one third, or one fourth, by 
eating both the flefh and the vertebrae. This 
circumftance gave rife to a general conclufion, : 
that, in very long members, the extremities of 
which are, of courfe, removed to a great dif- | 
tance from the centre of fenfation, the feeling is 
weak, and that this weaknefs of feeling is pro- 
portioned to the diftance and the thinnefs of the 
part; for, if the extremity of the cal, in thofe 
‘animals, was very fenfible, the pain excited 
would be ftronger than the defire of mutilation, 
and they would preferve their tails with equal 
anxiety as the other parts of their bodies. Up- 
on n the whole, the coati is an animal of prey, 
which 


~ 
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which lives upon flefh and blood, and which, 
like the fox or martin, devours fmall animals 
and fowls *, eats eggs, and hunts for the nefts 
of birds; and it is, probably, from this con- 
formity of difpofition, rather than from any re- 
femblance to the martin, that the coati has been 
confidered as a {mall fpecies of the fox 3 


* Marcgrave, hift. Brafil. p- 228. 

+ Thevet, Singular. dela France Antard. p. 96. 

¢ Inthe Seventh volume of the Tranfa@ions of the Swe- | 
difh Academy, we have the following remarks concerning the | 
coati-mondi, by Linnaeus, which we fhall tran{cribe, without 
pretending to vouch his fadts. 

‘This animal,’ fays Linnaeus, ‘is equally numerous both | 
in South and in’ North America. In the length of his hind- 
‘legs, the inclination of his head, the bufhinefs of his hair, and 
“in his paws, he refembles the bear. But he is fmall and fa- 
¢ miliar; and his tail is very. long, and variegated with diffe- | 
‘rent colours. The Prince of Sweden made a prefent of one — 
‘of thefe animals to Linnaeus, who kept it a confiderable 
“time, but loft all the labour he beftowed in attempting to ci- 
‘vilize it; for the coati-mondi, when it could flip into the : 
‘court-yard, violating all the rights of hofpitality, tore off the 
* heads of the poultry, and drank their blood. It was fo ob- 
‘ftinate, that it would do nothing contrary to its inclination. 
« Notwithftanding the fmallnefs of this animal, he. defended 
« himfelf with great force, when any body attempted to feize 
him againft his will; and he ftuck faft to the legs of thofe with q 
‘whom he was familiar, when he wanted to ranfack their pec- 
‘kets, and carry off what he found in them. But there is a 
‘ remedy for this obfinacy. The coati has an extreme averfion | 
“to hog’s brifiles ; and the fmalleft #r4/h makes him defert his | 
‘enterprife. He was one day worried by a maftiff; and M. N 
€ Linnaeus Zfééted him.” His mode of living was very fingu- M 
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“lar. He flept from midnight till noon, waked the reft of 
« the day, and uniformly walked about from fix in the evening 
« till midnight, ‘without the leaft regard to the weather... This 
¢ js probably the time afligned by nature to this fpecies of ani- 
‘mals, when in their own country, for procuring their food, for 
‘hunting birds, and difcovering their eggs, which conftitute 
«their principal nourifhment;’ Béblioth. raifonnée, tom 4x, 
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The AGOUTI, or Long-nofed CAVY*, 


HIS animal is about the fize of a hare, 
i and has been regarded, by moft fyftematic 
writers as a {pecies of rabbit, or large rat. Thefe 
animals, however, it refembles in fome minute 
characters only ; but, in natural difpofitions, it dif- 
fers eflentially from them both. It has the rude- 
nefs of hair, the grunting, and likewife the vora- 

cious 


* Cavy, with a long nofe; divided upper lip; fhort round-. 
ed lips; black eyes; hair hard and fhining; on the body 
mixed with red, brown, and black; on the rump, of a bright 
orange colour; belly yellow; legs almoft. naked, flender, and 
black; four toes on the fore-feet, three on the hind; tail 
fhort, and naked ; fize ofa rabbit ; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad.p. 245 

Agouti is the Indian name of this animal ; but, in Brafil, it 
is called Cotia ; Pifon, et Marcgrave. 

Acuti or agouti; Af. du Nouveau Monde par Fean de Lact, 
p. 484. The little that Laet has faid of this animal is tran-— 
fcribed from a Portuguefe writer. 

Agutt ; Pifon. Hift. nat. du Brafil. p. 102. Acuti or Aguti. | 
Marcgrave, Hifi. nat, Brafil. p. 224. | a 

Couti ; fi/t. des Indes par Souchu de Rennefort, p. 203. | 

Mus fylveftris Americanus, cuniculi magnitudine, pilis et voce © 
porcelli; Ray, Synopf. quad. p. 226. 4 

Cuniculus omnium vulgatiffimus, aguti vulgo; Barrere, | 
Lift. de la France Equinoétiale, p. 15 4 4 
| Cavia, aguti, vel acuti Braflienfibus; Klein. quad. Pp. 50. | 

Cuniculus caudatus, auritus, pilis ex rufo et fufco mixtis, 4 
rigidis veflitus ; Brifon. Regn. anim. P. 143. A 

Mus aguti, canda abreviata, palmis tetradaétylis, plantis # 
tridactylis, abdomine flavefcente; Linz. Sÿf. p. 80. | 
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ctous appetite of a hog ; and, when fally glut- 
ted, it conceals, like the fox, the remainder of its 
food in different places. The agouti delights in 
cutting and enawing every thing he meets with. 
When irritated, the hair of his back rifes, and he 
ftrikes the ground forcibly with his hind- feet. 
His bite is cruel *. He digs not a hole, like the 
‘rabbit, nor fits on the ered like the hare ; but 
generally lives in the hollows of decayed cies. 
Fruits, - potatoes, and manioc, are the common 
‘food of thofe which live near the habitations of 
men, But thofe which live in the woods and fa- 
vannas feed upon leaves and roots, ‘plants and 
thrubs. The agouti, like the fquirrel, ufes his 
fore-feet in holding his food, and carrying it to 
‘his mouth, He runs very nimbly both on plain 
and rifing grounds, But, as his fore legs are 
much fhorter than his hind-legs, he w Sule tum- 
ble headlong, if he did not flacken his courfe 4 in 
defcending. Both his eye and his ear are fine. 
He ftops and liftens to the found of mulic. The 
fléfh of thofe which are fat and well fed is not 
very bad, though it be hard, and not very agree- 
able to the tafte. They fcald the agouti, and 
make him ready, in the fame manner as a pig. 
‘He is hunted with dogs. When forced among 
the cut fugar canes, he is foon taken ;. becaufe 
ends being generally covered a; foot 
| thick 
* This animal is very mifchievous: The capuchins of 
‘Olinda in Brafil brought up a young one, and ufed the pre- 
caution of extracting his teeth; yet he continued to extend his 


devaftations as far as his chain allowed him; Hi. des Indes 
par Souchu de Rennefort, p. 203. : 
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thick with ‘ftraw and leaves, at each leap he 
finks in this litter, fo that a man may o- 
vertake and flay him witha ftick. He com- 
monly runs very nimbly before the dogs; and, 
when he gains his retreat, he lies {quat, and re- 
mains obftinately in his concealment. The hun- 
ters are obliged to chafe him out by filling his 
hole with fmoke: The animal, half fuffocated, 
utters mournful cries ; but never iffues forth, un- 
Jefs when pufhed to the laft extremity. His cry, 
which he often repeats when difturbed or irrita- 
ted, refembles that of a fmall hog. If taken 
young, he is eafily tamed, and goes out and re- 
turns of his own accord. Thefe animals com- 
monly refide in the woods and hedges; where 
the females choofe a place well covered and 
bufhy, and there prepare a bed of leaves and 
hay for their young. They annually produce 
two or three, but generally two * Like the 
cats, they tranfport their young, two or three 
days after birth, into the hollows of trees, where 
they fuckle them for a fhort time. The young 
are foon in a condition to follow their mother, 
and to fearch for food: Thus their time of 
growth 1s fhort ; and, coniequently, the dura- 
tion of their lives cannot be long. | 
The agouti appears to be an animal peculiar to 
the fouthern parts of America, as none of them 
are ever found in the old world. They are com-” 
C mon 


* Hitt. gen, des ifles Antilles, parle Pere du Tertre, tom. 
2. p. 296. 
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mon in Brafil, in Guiana, in St Domingo, and in 
all the iflands. They feem to require a warm 
climate, in order to fubfift and to multiply. They 
can live, however, in France, if kept in a dry 
place, and fheltered from the winter frofts. Even 

in America, they appear not in the temperate or 
cold regions. In theiflands, there is only the 
fpecies of agouti which we have defcribed. But 
at Cayenne, and in Guiana and Brafil, a fecond 
fpecies is mentioned, called Agouchi, which is 
faid to be uniformly fmaller than the firft. But 
we are aflured, by the evidence of perfons who 
have lived long at Cayenne, and who know both 
the agouti and agouchi, the latter of which we 
have never been able to procure, that the animal 
we have defcribed is the true agouti. We had 
it alive: It was as large as a rabbit ; its hair was 
rude, and of a brown colour, a little mixed with 
red. Its upper lip was divided like that of the hare: | 
Its tail was ftill fhorter than the tail of the rabbit: 
The ears were fhort and broad. The upper jaw 
advanced beyond the under: The muzzle re- 
fembled that of the dormoufe, and the teeth | 
thofe of the marmot. The neck was long, and 
the legs flender: It had four toes on the fore, 
and three on the hind-feet. Marcgrave and 
moft naturalifts after him, have aflerted, that the 
agouti had fix toes on the hind-feet. M. Briflon 
is the only writer who has not copied this error 
‘of Marcgrave: Rene defcribed the animal 
4 from 
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from nature, he Led as we did, gi three toes 


on the hind- feet, 
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: We have little to add concerning the agouti : 


M. de la Borde informs us, that, in Guiana, it is 
the moft common quadruped, all the woods, 
plains, heights, and even the marfhes, being full | 


of thefe animals. 


“6 Phe Agouti,” fays he, ‘ is about the! 
fize of a hare; his fkin is hard, and lafts. 


very long when employed as, an upper-leather 
to thoes. He has no greafe: His flefh is as 


white and nearly as good as that of the rabbit, 
having the fame tafte and flavour. Whethervold | 


or young, their fleth is always tender ; but thofe 

which inhabit the fea-coaft are bett. They are 
taken in traps, or hunted with dogs. The In- 
dians and Negroes, who know how to allure 
them by whiftling, or imitating their cries, kill 
as many of them as they pleafe. When purlued, 
they conceal themfelves, like the rabbits, in the 
holes of old trees. They hold their food in their 


paws, likethefquirrels. Their ordinary food, which ! 
they often conceal in the earth, to be ufed. occa ! 
fionally, are the nuts of the maripa, of the tour- | 
lovri, of the corana, &c.; and, after concealing « 
thefe nuts, ‘they often touch them fot for fix ! 

"months, | 
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months. They multiply as faft as the rabbits, © 
producing three, four, and fometimes five young 
ones, during every féafon of the year. They 
live not in numbers in the fame hole ; but they 
are either found alone, or the mother with her 
young. They are eañly tamed, and eat almoft 
every thing. Whenin a domeftic ftate, they re- 
move not to any great diftance, and always re- 
turn to the houfe fpontaneoufly. But they con- 
{tantly retain a little of their favage difpofition. 
In general, they remain in their holes during the 
night, unlefs the moon fhines bright; but they 
run about during moft of the day. There are 
fome countries, as about the mouth of the river 
of the Amazones, where thefe animals are fo 


numerous, that they are often met with in 
{cores. 


Ti) iat ON 


HE influence of climate, in the human 
{pecies, is marked only by flight varieties ; 
becaufe this {pecies is fingle, and extremely di- 


{tinct from every other. Man, white in Europe, 1 


black in Africa, yellow in Afia, and red in A- 
merica, is the fame animal, tinctured with the co- 
lour peculiar to the climate. As he is formed to 
exercife dominion over the earth, and, as he has 
the whole globe for his habitation, his nature feems 


to be accommodated to every fituation. Under 
the fervours of the fouth, or the frozen regions 


of the north, he lives, multiplies, and is fo uni- 


verfally and ni anciently diffufed over every coun-. 


eae ee a EE 


try, that he appears to have no peculiar climate. _ 


Among 


* Cat with a large head; fhort rounded ears; face cover- 
ed with fhort hairs; upper part of the head, chin, whole neck 
and fhoulders, with long fhaggy hairs, like a mane; hair on 
the body, and limbs fhort and fmooth; along the bottom of 
the belly long ; limbs of vaft ftrength ; tail long, with a tuft 
of long hairs at the end; colour tawny, but on the belly in- 
clinesto white ; length of the largeft lion, from nofe to tail, 
above eight feet ; as tail four feet: The lionefs or female is 
lefs, and wants the mane ; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 164. 

‘In Greek, Aswy; in Latin, Leo; in Italian, Leone; in Spa- 
nifh, Leon; in German, Lew ; in Swedifh, Leyon; in French, 
Le Lion. 

Leo; Gefner. quad. p. 572. Icon. quad. p. 66. Ray, Synopfs 
quad. p. 162. Klein. quad. p. 8t. fe 

Felis leo, cauda elongata, corpore helvolo ; Linn. Sy/?. p. 6o. 


Felis cauda in floccum definente ; Brifon. Regn. anim. p. 267 
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| animals, on the contrary, the 
influence of climate is ftronger, and marked by 
fenfible characters ; becaufe they differ in {pecies, 
and their nature is perfect, anc lefs diffufed 
than that of man.’ The varieties of each fpecies 
: ire not only more numerous, and more ftrongly 
“marked, but even the differences of fpecies them- 
felves feem to depend upon the differences of cli- 
mate, Some are unable to propagate but in warm, 
and others cannot fubfift but in cold countries. 
The lion never inhabited the northèrn regions ; 
the rein-deer was never found in the fouth ; and 
perhaps no other fpecies but that of man is gene- 
rally. diffufed over the whole furface of the globe, 
Each has its peculiar country, to which it is con- 
fined by a phyfical neceflity ; each is a genuine 
fon of the country it inhabits; and itis in this 
fenfe alone, that particular animals ought to be 
‘called natives of a particular climate. 
In warm countries, the land-animals are larger 
land ftronger than in the frozen or temperate re- 
gions. They are likewife more hardy and fe~ 
rocious. All their natural qualities feem to ori- 
ginate from the ardour of the climate. Lions, 
born under the fcorching heats of Africa or the 
Indies, are the ftrongeft, the fierceft, and the 
moft formidable. Our wolves, and other carni- 
vorous animals, would hardly have the merit of 
Being > his fol *, The lions of America, if they 
deferve that name, are, like the climate, infinitely 
Pony. ak à more. 
™ There is a fpecies of Lynx call the Lions Provider = 
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more mild than thofe of Africa; and, what proves * a 
that the excefs of their ferocity originates from . 
the excefs of heat, is, that, in the fame country, | 
thofe who inhabit the high mountains, where the ! 
air is temperate, differ in difpofition from thofe . 
who live in the plains, where the heat is extreme. 
The lions of Mount Atlas, the fummit of which 
‘is fometimes covered with fnow, have neither the 
courage, the ftrength, northe ferocity of the lions 
of Biledulgerid or of Zaara, whofe plains are con 
vered with burning fands. It is chiefly in thefe 
fervid deferts that we meet with thofe terrible 
lions, who are the dread of travellers, and the 
_ fcourge of the neighbouring provinces. Happily 
the fpecious is not numerous: It even appears to 
diminifh daily ; for, from the teftimony of thofe 
who have traverfed this part of Africa, the num- 
ber of lions is not nearly fo great as formerly, 
The Romans, fays Mr Shaw *, drew from Ly- 
bia, for their public bonds fifty times more 
lions than could now be found in that country. 
It has likewife been remarked, that, in Turkey, 
Perfia, and India, lions are much lefs frequent 
than they were in ancient times: And, as this 
bold and powerful creature preys on every other 
animal, andis himfelf a prey to none, the dimi-: 
nution of the fpecies can only be attributed to 
the increafe of the numbers of mankind ; for, it 
muft be allowed, that the ftrength of the king of 
animals,is not match againft the addrefs of a 
Hottentot 


* Shaw’s travels, 
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Hottentot or a Negro, who often attack him, 
face to face, with very light weapons. The lion, 
having no enemy but man, and his fpecies be- 
ing reduced toa fiftieth, or if you will, to a tenth 
part of its former ftandard, it follows, that the 
human fpecies, inftead of having fuffered any 
confiderable diminution fince the time ofthe 
Romans, (as has been often alledged), is, on the 
contrary, increafed, even in fuch countries as Ly- 
bia, where the power of man appeared to have 
been greater during the aera of Carthage, than 
it is now under that of Tunis and Algiers. 
Man's induftry augments in proportion to his | 
numbers; but that of the other animals remains 
always the fame. All the deftructive fpecies, as 
that of the lion, feem to be banifhed to diftant 
regions, Or ice to a fmall number, not only 
becaufe mankind have increafed, but becaufe they 
“have alfo become more powerful, and have in- 
vented formidable arms which nothing can refift. 
Would to God man had never combined the o- 
perations of fteel and fire for other purpofes than 
_thofe of deftroying lions and tigers! 
This fuperiority of man in sine bes} and in 
induftry, which has impaired the force of the li- 
. on, has likewife enervated his courage. Among 
animals this latter quality, though natural, rifes 
or falls according as the exertions of their 
. ftrength are fuccefsful or abortive, In the vaft 
. deferts of Zaara, in thofe which feem to feparate 
“two very different races of men, the Negroes ay 
‘ Seah Snake soi th 
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the Moors, in the unpeopled regions’ that lie a= 
bout the territories of the Hottentots, and, in | 
general, in all thofe fonthern parts of Africa and. 
Afia, which man has difdained to inhabit, the. 
lions are ftill véry numerous, and continue in 
their natural ftate. Accuftomed to meafure their 
flreneth with that of every animal they meet, the 
habit of conquering renders them terrible and in- 
trepid. “Being ignorant’ of the power of man, . 
they are not afraid to encounter him. Having - 
néver experienced the force of his arms, they. 
hold them in défiance. Wounds enrage, with-— 
out terrifying them. They are not difconcerted. 
even by the appearance of numbers. A fingle 
lion of the defert often attacks a whole caravan ; _ 


and if, after a violent and obftinate engagement ia 
he finds himfelf fatigued, inftead of Hine: he re-. 
treats fighting, always oppofing | himfelf to the. 
enemy. Thofe lions, on the other hand, who: 
dwell in the neighbourhood of the towns or vil- 
lages of India or Barbary *, being acquainted | 
with man, and the power of his arms, have loft 
their native fortitude to fuch a degree, that they 
fly from the threatenings of his voice, and dare 
not attack him. They content themfelves with 
feizing {mall cattle, and even fly before the wo- 
men and children +, who make them indignantly 
de their prey, 4 ftriking them with clubs. 
This 
* L'Afrique de Marmol, tom. 2. pe 12138) &. la lei du 


Voyage de Thevenot, tom. 2. p. 112. 
+ L’Afrique de Marmol, tom. 1. p. 54. 
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¥ 
This change, this foftening in the temper, af 


‘the lion, indicates. thatheis fufceptible of the im- 
| telibns he receives, and that he mutt poffefs à 


docility fufficient to render him tameable to a 


certain degree, and to admit of a Lpecies.of edu= : 
‘cation: : And hiftory informs us, that lions have 
“been yoked in triumphal cars, and conducted to 
‘the battle or the» chafe; and that, faithful. to 


their matters; theyanever exerted their ftrength 
or.their courage but) in oppolition to the com- 
mon enemy, This much:is ceriain, that the lion, 
when-taken young; and brought up among do- 
meftic animals, is eafily accuftomed to live, and 
evén to fport’ innocently with.them ; that he is 
gentle-and carefling to his mafter ; and that; if he 


_fometimes:refumes his natural ferocity, he feldom 
‘turns his rage -againft his benefactors. As his 


movements are,impetuous, and-his appetites ve- 
hemerït, we ought not to prefume that they can 


f always be balanced by the impreflions of educa- 
“tion. It is dangerous, therefore, to allow him to 


want food too long, or to irritate him unnecefia- 
rily. Bad treatment not only enrages him, but 
be remembers it, and feems to! meditate revenge, 
in the fame manner as he remembers and requites 
benefits received. Here I: might quote a great 


. number of particular facts, fome of which appear 
_ to be exaggerated; but the whole, when combined, 
are fufficient to prove, that the anger of the lion 


+ 
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* is noble, hiscourage magnanimous, and his tem= 


per falsepuble of impreffions, He has often been 
PHokisg #3 known 


~ 
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known to difdain the infults, and to pardon the 
offenfive liberties of weak enemies. When led in- 
to captivity, he difcovers fymptoms of uneafinefs, 
without anger or peevifhnefs ; on the contrary, 
he aflumes habits of gentlenefs, obeys his matter, 
carefles the hand that feeds him, and fometimes 


pardons the animals whichare thrown to him for 


prey. By this act of generofity, he feems tocon- 
fider himfelf as for ever bound to proteét them ; 
he lives peaceably with them, allows them a part, 
and fometimes the whole of his food, and will 
rather fubmit to the gnawings of hunger than 
deftroy the fruit of his own beneficence. 

The lion cannot juftly be branded with cruelty, 
fince he aéts from neceffity, and kills no more 
than he confumes ; while the tiger, the wolf, the 
hyaena, and many other inferior fpecies, fuch 
as the fox, the martin, the polecat, the ferret, 
&c. delight in flaughter, and feem rather to 
gratify their rage than their hunger. 

The external appearance of the lion detraéts 
not from the noble and generous qualities of his 
mind. His figure is refpectable, his looks firm 
and determined, his gait flately; and ‘his voice 
tremendous. His bulk is not exceffive, like that 
of the elephant or rhinoceros. He is not grofs 
and unwieldy, like the hippopotamus or the ox, 
nor too contracted, like the hyaena or the bear, 


for lengthened to deformity, like the camel. The — 


body of'the lion, on the contrary, is fo well poi- 


fed and proportioned, that it may be regarded asa ! 


perfect 


F4 in ft. 
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perfect model of ftrength combined with agility : 
‘Equally folid and fpringy, neither furcharged 
with fat nor with flefh, and containing nothing 
fuperfluous, he feems to be conftituted entirely of 
nerves and of mufcles. This great mufcular force 


“js manifefted by the prodigious leaps and bounds 


“which he performs with eafe; by the brifk move- 
“ments of his tail, a fingle {weep of which is fuf- 
ficient to throw a man to the ground; by the 
facility with which he moves the fkin of his face, 
and efpecially that of his front, which heightens 


greatly the expreffion of fury; and, laftly, by the 


- power of moving the hair of his mane, which he 


not only ere@s, but agitates on all fides, when he 


_ is enraged. 


. To all thefe fplendid individual qualities of the 


- Jion, we may add the noblenefs of his fpecies. 


ne. 4 


By noble fpecies in nature, | mean thofe which are 
conftant, invariable, and liable to no fufpicion of 


| degradation. Thefe fpecies are commo nly fingu- 
Jar, and of themfelves conftitute a genus. They 


* are diftinguifhed by charaéters fo deeply marked, 


that they can be neither miftaken, nor confound- 
ed with any other. To begin with man, who is 
the nobleft being of the creation, his fpecies is 
fingle, fince men of all races, of all climates, and 


_of all colours, can mix and propagate together; 


and, at the fame time, no animal can be faid to 
make any approaches to the human fpecies by 
natural relation. . In the horfe, the ipecies is not 


{o noble as the individual; becaufe he is fo nearly 
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approached 
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approached by the afs, that a jun@ion of thetwo 


produces individuals, whom Natüre treats as ba- 


itards, unworthy of the genuine race, and ren- 


ders incapable of perpetuating either fpecies of 
which they are the:iflue ; but, as proceeding from 
a mixtureofthe two, they fail notto demonftrate 
the great affinity between them. In the dog, the 
 {pecies is, perhaps, ftill lefs noble, becaufe itfeems 
to be allied to thofe of the wolf, the fox, 
and jackall, who may all be regarded as degene- 
rated branches of the fame family, In défcend- 
ing gradually to the inferior fpecies, as thofe of 
the rabbit, weafel, rat, &c. we fhall find, that 
cach particular fpecies has a number of collateral 


branches of which we are unable to difcover, the . 


genuine root, Laftly, in the infeéts, which ought 


to be regarded as the loweft fpecies in Nature, 


each kind is accompanied with fo many neigh- 
bouring fpecies, that we are obliged to denomi- 


nate them by genera only. This isthe chief ufe _ 


of methodical diftributions, which ought not’to- 


be employed, except in difficult enumerations 
of the fmalleft objets in nature, but which be- 


come totally ufelefs, and even ridiculous, in treat-- 


ing of the particular tribes. To clafs man with 
the monkey, or to fay, that the lion is a cat with 
along mane and tail, is to degrade and disfigure, 
inftead of defcribing or denominating the objects 
of atures sate 113 OP) db MES in DARI 
"Fhe fpecies of the lion, therefore, is one of the 
moft noble, becaufe it is fingle, and: cannot be 
Rata ttes * | confounded 
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confounded: with. thofe: of the tiger, leopard, 
ounce, &c.. Thefe fpecies, which feem to be the 
Jeaft removed from-the lion, are fo little diftin-. 
guifhed from each other, that.they have often 
been confounded by travellers and methodifts*, 
& : The largeft.lions are about eight or nine. feet 
‘long, by four.or five feet high, and the tail is a- 
bout, four feet long +. . The fmall fized lions are 
about five and a half feet long, by three anda halt 
feet high, and the tail is about three and a half feet 
inlength. Theilionefs, in all dimentions, is a- 
bout one fourth part lefs than the lion. 

 Ariftotle Ÿ diftinguifhes lions into the greater 
and the {maller ; the latter, he remarks, are. pro- 
.portionally fhorter in the body, have their hair 
“more crifped, and are lefs courageous than the 
* former. : He adds, that,'in general, all lions are 
of a yellow colour. The firit: of thefe fads 
* feems to be doubtful; for no.traveller mentions 
“lions with crifped hair: Some authors, who, 
* in other re{fpects, appear not to-merit.entire con- 
~ fidence, talk of a tiger with crifped hair, which is 
found at the Cape of Good Hope |. But almoft 
all authors agree as to the colour of the lion, 
à MS i re which 
* See the article Tigers | where, we have mentioned fome 

* animals, to which this name has been impropefly applied. * 
DO tA very woudl tout ieee’ by ‘the gentlemen of the 
_ Academy, was feven and a half feet long, from the extremity of 
à the muzzle to the origin of the tail, and four and a half feet 
_ High. FAR | 

> + Hift. anim. cap. 44. | me 
| Les Mem. de Kolbe, in which ‘he calls this animal the 

| Wolf-tiger. Po TB 10 BION A 
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which is yellow on the back, and whitith on the 
fides and belly. Mlian and Opian, however, 
affirm, that the Ethiopian lions are as black as 
the men; thar, in India, there are lions entirely 
white, and others {potted with different colours, 
as red, black, and blue. But this feems not to 
be fupported by any authentic evidence; for 
Marc-Paul, the Venetian, {peaks not of thefe 
fpotted lions as if he had feen them; and Gef= 
ner * properly remarks, that he only followed 
Ælian. It appears, on the contrary, that there 
are little or no varieties in this fpecies; that the 
lions of Africa and of Afia are perfetly fimilar ; 
and that the lions of the mountains differ from 
thofe of the plains in flature only, and not in 
colour. | | 
The lion has a mane, or rather long hair 
_ which covers almoft all the anterior parts of his 
body Ÿ, and grows always longer as he advan- 
cesin age. But the lionefs, however old, has no 
mane. ‘The American animal, called a Lion by 
the Europeans, and Puma by the natives of Peru, 
has no mane, and is alfo fmaller, weaker, and lefs 
courageous than the true lion. It is not impof- 
fible, that the mildnefs of this region of fouth 
America fhould have had fuch influence on the 
nature of the lion, as to deprive him of his mane, 
and diminifh both his courage and his ftature. 
But it feems to be an abfolute impoffibility, that 
| | PU ALES 
« * Gefner, hift. anim, quad. 574. ÿ, RL 
+ This mane confifts of hair equally foft and fmooth as that 
of the reft of the body. 
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this animal, who inhabits the countries within 
the tropics only, and againft whom nature ap- 
pears to have fhut up every avenue to the north, 
fhould have pafled from the fouthern regions of A- 
fia or Africa into America, thefe continents being 
divided from each other, towards the fouth, by 
qmmenfe oceans, Hence we are led to conclude, 
that the Puma is not a lion fprung from thofe 
of the old world, and degenerated by the in- 
fluence of the climate of America, but that he is 
an animal peculiar to America, like moft animals 
of the new Continent. When the Europeans firft 
difcovered America, they found the quadrupeds, 
birds, fithes, inte@s, plants, and almoft every 
thing, perfe@ly different from thofe of Europe, 
It was, therefore, neceflary to denominate the prin- 
* cipal objeéts of this new world, The names given 
them by the natives were moftly barbarous, and 
very difficult to pronounce or to remember, The 
| names of objects were, of courfe, borrowed from 
* thofe of the European languages, and efpecially 
from the Spanifh and Portuguefe. In this penury 
of denomination, the fmalleft analogy in external 
figure or in ftature is fufficient to make us at- 
tribute to unknown objeéts the names of thofe 
with which we are acquainted. This gives rife 
‘to endlefs uncertainties and confufion, which are 
{ill further augmented, not only by giving to 
the productions of the new world the denomi- 
‘nations of thofe of the old, but by the continual 
tranfportation of European plants and animals 

into 
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into America) To obviate thefe difficulties; we 


ought carefully to diftinguifh what belongs to 


the one continent, from what belongs to the o= 
_ ther, and to avoid the deceptions originating 
from : improper denominations. : We fhall : per- 
céive the neceflity‘of this difcrimination in) the 
fubfequent article; where an enumeration’ of 
the animals pee far to both continents hall 
be ‘given. À 
M. de la Condamine, oho ceidantera merits 
thehiehen credit, fays exprefsly, that he knows 
not whether the American animal called a Lion 
by the Spaniards, and Puma by the natives: of 
Quito, deferves the name of a lion: He adds, 
that it is much fmaller than the African lion; 
and that ‘the male has no mane *, Frefier like) 
wife informs us, that the animals called Zzons in 
Peru, are very different from thofe of Africa 5 
that they fly upon the approach of man; and that 
they are dreadful to the. flocks only: He farther 
remarks, that their head fomewhat refembles both 
the head of the wolf and of the tiger; and that 
their tail is lefs than the taibof either.of:thefe a- 
nimals Tf. Wé learn, from more ancient rela- 
tions}, that the American: lionshave no refem- 
blance to thofe of Africa; that they have neither 
the ftature, nor thé boduefs of the true hons-that 


they are © neither Ah nor yellow, -but of ja; gray 

HO Jou heghouriy 

* Wins de I’ Amerique Meridionale, p. 24. 3 ) ey rid 

t Le voyage de Frefier 4 la mer du fud, p. 132. ds su oa a 
t Jegph Acofta, nat. hift. of the Indies. 
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Biotin’ - that they have no manes, and are accu- 
‘ftomed to climb trees. Hence thefe animals dif- 
fer from the lion in ftature, in colour, inthe form: 
of the head, in the length of the tail, in the want 
of manes, and in their manners and difpofitions. 
“Characters fo numerous and fo effential ought for- 
ever to prevent us from confounding the Puma 
‘of America with the Sabre lion of Africa or r of 
Afia. , i 
~ Though this noble animal inhabits the warm- 
eft climates only, he can fubfift for a great length 
of time in temperate countries, and, perhaps, with 
_ fome attention, might even be enabled to propa- 
gate. Gefner relates, that lions were brought - 
» forth in the menagerie of Florence; and Wil- 
? Joughby tells us, that, in Naples, a lionefs that 
| had been impregnated by a lion in the fame den, 
brought forth five whelps at one litter. Thefe 
examples are rare; but, if true, they prove that 
lions are not abfolute ftrangers to a temperate 
climate. None of them, however, exift in the 
fouthern parts of Europe: In the age of Homer, 
there were no lions in the Peloponnefus, although 
_ they were then, and even in the days of Ariftotle, 
- in Thrace, in Macedonia, and in Theflaly. It is 
apparent, therefore, that, in all ages, they prefer- 
red the hot climates; that they feldom lived in 
temperate countries; and that they never inha- 
bited the more northern regions. The natura- 
lifts above quoted, who fpeak of lions brought 
forth at Florence and pe gee are filent as to the 

time 


at 
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time of the female’s geftation, the fize of the new- ' 


born whelps, and the quicknefs or flownefs of 


ik 


ca 


their growth. Ælian * limits the time of gef- 


tation to two months ; but Philoftratus and Ed- 
ward Wotton T extend it to fix, Iam inclined 
to be of the latter opinion ; for the lion is an a- 
nimal of great magnitude ; and we know, that, 
in general, among large animals, the time of gef- 


tation is longer than among the fmaller fpecies. : 


The fame thing takes place with regard to the 
growth of the body. Both ancients and moderns 
_ agree, that new-born lions are very fmall, being 
about the fize of a weafel Ÿ, that is, fix or feven 
inches in length. They muft, therefore, require 
feveral years before they can grow eight or nine 
feet long. The young lions are likewife faid to 
_ be two months old before they can walk. With- 
out giving implicit faith to thefe faéts, we may, 
with probability, prefume, that the lion, from the 
largenefs of his body, muft require three or four 
years in acquiring his full growth, and that he 
ought to live about feven times three or four 
years, or nearly to the age of twenty-five. The 
Sieur de St Martin, mafter of the bull-fights at 
Paris, affures me, that he has kept lions fixteen 
or feventeen years; and he imagines that they 
live not above the age of twenty or twenty-two. 
He has kept others twelve or fifteen years ; and 


it 


* Gefner, hift. quad. pe S7e. 
+ Lib. de differ. anim. cap. 80. 
{ Ibid. cap. 80. 
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‘tig well known that their lives muft be abrid- 
ged, and their conftitution weakened, by the 
want of exercife, confinement, and chagrin. 

* Ariftotle affirms, in two different parts of his 
works *, that the lionefs produces five or fix 
whelps at the firft litter, four or five at the fe- 
cond, three or four at the third, and two or three 
‘at the fourth; and that, after this laft litter, 
which is always the Jeaft numerous, fhe becomes 
barren. This aflertion merits no credit; for, in 
all animals, the firft and laft litters are lefs nu- 
merous than the intermediate ones. This philofo- 
pher erred, as well as all the naturalifts who came 
afterhim, when he maintained that the lionefs had 
two paps only ; for it is now certain that fhe has 
four. He likewife affirms Ÿ, that the lion, the 
bear, and the fox, are brought forth in an un- 
formed ftate: But it is now paft a doubt, that 
thefe creatures are as well formed at birth as any 
other animals, and that all the members are 
. diftin@ly unfolded. Laftly, he affirms, that the 
lions copulate in a reverfed manner +; but, from 
a bare infpection of the parts of the male, it is 
evident, that the lion muft copulate in the ordi~ 
nary way of other quadrupeds. I have men- 
tioned thefe flight errors of Ariftotle, becaufe the 
authority of this great man has deceived all the 

| writers 
* Arift. de Generatione, lib. 3. cap. 2. et 10. 
+ Ibid. lib. 4. cap. 6. 


+Hift Anim. lib. 5. cap. 2. Linn. SyË, p. 60. Leo retro min- 
git et coit. 


writers on natural hiftory fince his time 6 col 
he remarks of the lion’s neck being compofed of # 
one rigid and inflexible bone, has alfo-been con- 
tradicted by experience ; for, in every quadguped; | 
without exception, and even in man, théneck’ 
confifts precifely of feven vertebrae. It is ano-r 
ther general fac, that the necks of carnivorous? 
animals are fhorter than thofe of the frugivo=: + 
rous, and particularly of the ruminating fpecies® | 
But this difference in the length of the neck de-! 
pends on the largenefs of each vertebra, and not: 
on their number, which is always the fame, from 
the elephant to the mole. With regard to the’ 
folidity of the lion’s bones, which Ariftotle af- 
firms to have neither marrow nor cavity ; to’ 
their hardnefs, which he compares to that of 
flint ; and to their property of ftriking fire with 
fteel ; thefe blunders ought not to have been re- 
peated by Kolbe * ; nor fhould they have come 
down to our time; fince, even in the days of 

* Ariftotle, they were ridiculed by Epicurus. — 

The lions are éxceedingly ardent in their a- 
mours. When the female is in feafon, fhe is 
fometimes followed by eight or ten males f, who 
inceflantly roar around her, and engage in the 
moft furious combats, till one of them conquers 
all the reft, and retires in peaceable pofleffion of 
his mate. The lionefs brings forth in the {pring f, 
and produces butonce inthe year; which fhows 

ta that 
* Mem. de Kolbe, tom. 3. p. 4. ‘ oi 


+ Gefner, Hift. quad. p. 575. + Id. Did. ay 
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. that thé is oceupied for fome fase in fuckling 


| and taking care of her young; and, confequent- 


: ly, that the time of. their growing, when they 


need the afliftance of the mother, is at leaft fe~ 


A veral months. 


*  [n thefe animals, all the paffions, even thofe 


of the fofteft kind; are exceffive. The maternal 


affection of the lionefs is extreme. Though na- 


turally weaker, and lefs conrageous than the 


lion, whenever fhe has young, fhe becomes © 


* dreadfully ferocious. She then. expofes herfelf 


with more boldnefs than the lion; fhe knows no 
danger ; fhe attacks, indifcriminately, men and 
every other animal; and, after flaying them, 
carries them home to her whelps, whom fhe 


* foon accuftoms to. fuck the blood and tear the 


flefh. She commonly brings forth in places the 
moft fequeftered and inacceflible ; and, when 
afraid of being difcovered, fhe conceals the 


tracks of her feet, by returning feveral times on 


her fteps, or effaces them with her tail. When 


her anxiety is great, the fometimes tranfports 


~ 


f 


her young to-a different place ; and, if the hun- 
ters attempt to force them from her, fhe becomes 
perfectly furious, and defends them to the laft 
extremity. 

The lion, it is alledged, has neither the fenfes _ 
of fmelling nor of fecing fo acute as moft ani- 
mals of prey. The light of the fun feems to 
incommode him ; he feldom goes abroad in the. 
middle of the dae: but makes all his excurfions 
DONS Nigh F . during 
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during the night: When he fees the fires burn- | 
ing around the flocks, he never approaches 
them. It has alfo been remarked, that he per= : 
ceives not the odour of other animals at a di- | 
ftance ; that he hunts by the eye only, and not 
by the fcent, like the dog and the wolf, whofe 
fenfe of fmelling is finer. Even the name of 
Guide, or Lions Provider, has been given to a 
pecies of lynx, which is fuppofed to have a pier- 
cing eye and exquifite {cent ; and, it is faid, that 
this lynx alavays follows or precedes the lion, to 
point out his prey. We are acquainted with. 
this animal, which, like the lion, inhabits Arabia, 
Lybia, &c. and which fometimes follows the lion 
with a view to pick up what he leaves; for, 
being fmaller, and much weaker, he fhould ra- 
ther fly from the lion than ferve him. 
~The lion, when prefled with hunger, boldly 
attacks every animal that comes in his way. 
But, as he is extremely formidable, and is an- 
xioufly avoided by every beaft of the foreft, he 
1s often obliged to lie concealed in the paths 
where animals commonly pafs. He lies fquat 
on his belly among brufh-wood, from which he 
darts with fuch force, that he: often feizes his 
prey atthe firft bound, In the deferts and fo- 
refts, antelopes and monkeys are his common 
food,, though he takes the latter when upon the 
ground only ; for he climbs not trees like the tiger 
or the Puma *, He devours as much at a time 
| | | as 
7 * Klein de Quad. p. 82. | 
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as will ferve him two or three days. His teeth 


are fo ftrong, that he breaks bones with eafe, 
and fwallows them along withthe flefh. He is 
faid to fupport hunger very long. As his tem= 
perament is exceedingly hot, he is impatient of 


thirft, and drinks as often as he finds water, 


which he laps like a dog. The tongue of the 


dog, when lapping, is bended upwards; but that 


of the lion is bended downward, which occa- 
fions him to drink long, and to lofe much water. 
He requires about fifteen pounds of raw fleth 
every day. He prefers the flefh of living ani- 
mals, efpecially of thofe whom he flays himfelf. 
He does not willingly eat putrid carcafles, and 


_choofes rather to hunt for a frefh prey than to 


y 


when uttered during the night in the deferts, it 


ufe the remains of a former. Though he com- 


monly feeds upon frefh meat, his breath is very 


rank, and the odour of his urine is infupportable. 
The roaring of the lion is fo loud, that, 


j refembles, by the repetition of echoes, the noife 


of thunder *, This roaring is the ordinary 
voice of the lion; for, when enraged, he utters a 
fhort, and fuddenly repeated cry. But the 
roaring is a prolonged cry, a kind of a deep- 
toned grumbling, mixed with a fharp vibrating 


noife. He roars five or fix times in the day, 
and oftener before rain F. When enraged, his 


à 
‘uf 
4 


F 2 cry 


* Voyages de la Boulaye-le-Gouz, p. 320. 
+ Thefe faûs I learned from the Sieur Saint-Martin, matter 


Pi the bull-fights, who has kept feveral lions, 


‘ Bi : 
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‘cry is full more: terrible than his roaring. » He 
then beats his fides and the earth with his. tail, 
‘agitates his mane, moves the fkin of his face, and. 
his large eye-brows, fhows: his dreadful tutks, j 
“and thrufts out his tongue, which is armed with ! 
prickles fo hard, that it alone is fufficiént to tear ! 
‘the {kin and: thé flefh, without the afliftance of ! 
‘eithér teeth or claws. His ftrength lies more 4 
in the head, jaws, and fore-legs, than in the pof- j 
terior parts of his body. He fees in the night, | 

| 

L 

4 


diké the cats. His fleep: is fhort, and he is eafily 
-awaked. But it is a miftaken notion, that he eae 
with his eyes open. : 
The ordinary pace of the liste is bold, gravé, | 
and flow, though'always. oblique. “His courfe ! 
conffis not of equal movements, but is perform- 
ed by leaps and bounds ; and his motions are fo | 
btifk, that he cannot inftantly ftop, but genéral- ' 
ly furpaffes his aim. When he leaps on his prey, 
he, makes a fpring-of twelve or fifteen feet, falls © 
above the victim, feizes it with his. fore-feet, — 
‘tears it in pieces with his claws, and then de- | 
yours it with his teeth. While young and nimble, ! 
he lives by hunting, and. feldom quits the deferts 
or the forefts, where he finds plenty of wild ani- 
mals for his fubfiftence., But, when: he grows ! 
old, heavy, and lefs fit for the exercifé of hunt- 
ing, he approaches frequented iplaces, and be- 
comes more dangerous to man and the domeftic 
animals, It has, indeed, been remarked, that, 
“when 


in RÉ de étre 
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when’ he fees men and animals together, he 'at- 
tacks the latter,and never the former, unlefs any 
. perfon ftrikes him ; for, in this cafe, he is wonder- 


fully. alert in. SC ices) the man who. hurts 


“him ; ; and. be inftantly quits his prey to take 


| _ vengeance onthe offender. . It is alledged; that 
“he prefers the flefh of the camel, to \that of all 


other animals. He is likewife very fond of 


. young elephants. As they are unable to refift 
him till their tufks are grown, he accomplifhes 


his purpofe with eafe, unlefs the mother come 


to their affiftance. The elephant, the rhinoce- 
‘ros; the tiger, and the hippopotamus, are the on- 
ly animals which can refift the fury of the lion, 

This animal, however formidable, is hunted 


bwith large dogs, fupported by men on horfe- 
* back, who diflodge him, and make him retire. 


* But both the dogs and the horfes require to be 


Ses 


previoufly. trained ; for moft animals tremble 
and fly from the ate of the lion. His fkin, 
though of a clofe and firm texture, refilts neither 
a ball nor a javeline. He is feldom, however, 
killed with a fingle blow. He is often taken, as - 


we take wolves, by making him fall into a deep 


pit, covered with limber materials, and upon 
which a live animal is fixed. ‘The lion becomes 
gentle as foon as he is feized; and, if advantage 
be taken of the firft emotions of his furprife and 
fhame, he may be chained, muzzled, and con- 


À duétéd at ‘pleafure. 
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The fléfh of the lion has a ftrong and difac | 
greeable flavour ; yet it is frequently eat by thé + 
Indians and corsa: The fkin, which was. 
formerly the robe of heroes, Rite! thefe people 
for a mantle or a bed. They alfo preferve the 
greafe, which is of a penetrating nature, and even 
of fome ufe in medicine *. 


OF | 


* See Lait Nat. des ET par Meil. Arnaud de No- 
bleville et Salerne, tom. 5. part. 2. D. 112. 
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IGER being a generic name given to fe- 
vera] animals of different {pecies, we fhall 


si begin with diftinguifhing them from each other. 


_ The leopards and panthers,. which are fo often 


confounded, have both been called Zigers by moft 
travellers. The ounce, a {mall fpecies of panther, 
which is eafily tamed, and ufed for hunting in 
the Eaft, has been miftaken for the panther, and 
received the general denomination of Tiger. The 
lynx, and the lion’s provider, by the Turks called © 
Karackoulah, and by the Perfians Siyahgu/h, have 
fometimes alfo received the appellation of Pan- 
ther or of Ounce. All thefe animals are com- 
mon in Africa, and in the fouthern regions of 


Afia. But the true tiger is a rare animal, little 
- known to the ancients, and not well defcribed by 


the moderns. Ariftotle makes no mention of 
the tiger : Pliny only obferves of him, that he is 
an animal of aftonifhing fleetnefs * ; and adds, 
that he was much more rarely to be met with 
than the panther, becaufe Auguftus firft pre- 
fented a tiger to the Romans at the dedica- 
tion of the theatre of Marcellus, while Scau- 


.rus the Aidile prefented 150 panthers f, and af- 
ed Pompey exhibited 410; and Auguftus 


420, 
Lu Animal trémendee velocitatis ; Plin. Hi ds Nat. lib. 8. c..18. 
+ Plin. Hitt, Nat. lib. 8. c. 17. 
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420, at the public fpe&acles of Rome. But 
Pliny gives not a fingle mark by which the tiger 
is to be diftinguifhed : Oppian * and Solinus, 
who wrote after Pliny, appear to have been the. 
firit who take notice, that the tiger is chara@e- 
rized by long ftripes, and the panther by round 
“patches. UNE is indeed one of the marks which. 
diftinguifh the true tiger not only from the pan- 
ther, but from feveral other anivzials which have 
been called tigers. Strabo f quotes Magafthenus on 
the fubjeét of the true tiger, who tellsus, that, ih 
India, there are tigers twice as large as the lion. 
Thus the only information we have from the an- 
cients, concerning this rem: atkable animal, is that 
he is extremely farabidhe and fleet ; that his body 
is marked with long ftripes } and that he exceeds 
the lion in magnitude. ‘Ihe-moderns, as Gef- 
ner and other naturalifts, who mention the ti- 
ger, have added nothing to the little that had been 

sea by the ancients. | 
-” All thofe fkins which have fhort Hate ada 
roundifh and diftinét fpots, have been called ti- 
gers fkins; and travellers, deceived by this falfe 
Hetolataation: have indifcriminately namedevery — 
ferocious ‘intial, thus {potted, by the appellation 
of tigers. The academy pe felefiegs were like- 
| age wife 


* See: Oppian, lib. 1. de venatione, ‘ubi ait: Orynges alios 
decorari taeniis oblongis tigrium inftar, alios vero rotundis ut 
panthera.—Tigres, ait Solinus, beftias infignes maculis notae, ; 
et pernicitas memorabiles reddiderunt, fulvo nitent, hoc ful: 
', ¥um nigricantibus fegmentis inter-undatum. ‘ 

+ Strab. lib. 15. 
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wife mifled by this prejudicc; and, to all the 
potted animals they diflected, though very dif- 
ferent from the genuine'tiger, they have given 
the fame denomination.» 1. big 51 

"HE he moft general caufe of the multiplication. 
of equivocal and vague terms in natural hiftory 
Jhas arifen, as fhall be more fully fhown in the 
following article, from the neceflity of giving 


“names to the unknown produétions of the New 


World. Many animals, merely from fome 
flight refemblances.to thofe of the old, Conti- 
nent, though very different, both in fpecies 
and difpofitions, have hadithe fame names im- 
-pofed on them. The error of calling every {pot- 


Mtedanimal a: tiger, began in Europe, and was 
- tranfported to America, where it was doubly aug- 
mented. For fpotted quadrupeds being difco- 


vered in this new country, they were inftantly 
called tigers, though they neither belonged to the 
fpecies of the true tiger, nor to any of thofe Ali- 


atic or African animals which had falfely received 


that name. Hence, in place of sone‘ fpecies of 


tiger, their number has been increafed to nine or 


ten; and, confequently, the hiftory of thefe dif- 
ferent animals has been greatly embarrafled, what 
belongs to one fpecies being often afcribed to 
another. , | 

To difpel the confufion arifing from thefe.falfe 


é denominations,efpecially among the animals which 


shave been commonly called tigers, I fhall give a 
comparative enumeration of quadrupeds, in which 
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I fhall diftinguith, 1. Thofe which are peculiar to 
the Old World, and exifted not in America upon. 
its firft difcovery; 2. Thofe which are peculiar to 
the New, and were unknown in the Old World: 
3- Thofe which are common to both continents, 
without being tranfported by men from the one 
to the other. For this purpofe, we muft colleét 
into one view what lies fcattered in the works of 
the firft hiftorians of America, | 


ANIMALS PECULIAR TO THE OLD WORLD. 


As the largeft animals are beft known, and 
liable to the feweft uncertainties, we fhall; in this 
enumeration, trace them nearly in the order of 
their magnitude. LA THON | 

Elephants are peculiar to the Old World; the. 
Jargeft are produced in Afia, and the fmalleft in 
Africa. They are natives of the warmeft regions; 
and, though they are capable of exifting, yet 
they cannot multiply, in temperate climates, E- 
ven in their native country, they do not propagate, 
after being deprived of their liberty. Though 
entirely confined to the warm regions of the Old 
Continent, their numbers are confiderable: : In 
America, there is not an animal that can be com- 
pared to the elephant, either with regard to fi- 
gure or magnitude. i | CE 

The fame remark is applicable to the rhinoce- 
ros, whofe fpecies is much lefs numerous than 
that of the elephant. ‘He is peculiar to the de- 

ferts 


TO THE OLD WORLD. or 


Bevis of Africa, and to the forefts of the fouthern 
regions of Afia; and no American animal has 
the fmalleft refemblance to him. | 

. ‘The hippopotamus inhabits the banks of the 
Jarge rivers of India and Africa. His {pecies 
4s perhaps fill lefs numerous than that of the 
‘rhinoceros; and he is not to be found in Ame- 
rica, nor in the temperate climates of the Old 
“World. 

The camel and dromedary, which are fo com- 
mon in Afia, in Arabia, and in all the eaftern 
regions of the Old Continent, were equally un- 
known in Ameri¢caas the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
and the hippopotamus. The appellation of ca- 
mel has been given to the Lama * and Pacos + 

of Peru, though thefe animals are fo different 
from the ae that, by fome, they have been 
called /beep, and by others camels of Peru, and 
though the pacos has nothing in common 
with our fheep, but the wool, and the lama re- 
: fembles the camel by the length of its neck only. 
The Spaniards formerly tranfported real camels 
to Peru f: But the climate of this New World 
was not favourable to thefe animals; for, -al- 
| though 


* Camelus glama, corpore laevi, topho peétorali; Linn. 
Syf?. p. 91. Camelus pilis breviflimis veltitus ; Brifon: regn. 
anim. p. 56. Ovis Peruana; Marcg. hifi. Brafil. p. 243 

+ Camelus Pacos, tophis nullis, corpore lanato; Linz. Syft- 
Nat. p. 91. * Camelis pilis prolixis toto corpore veltitus ; Brion. 
Regn. anim. p. 57 Ovis Peruana pacos dicta ; Marcg. hifte 
Brafil. p. 244. 

t See Hift. nat. des Indes par Jof. Acofa; pe 44.—-208- 
PHiR, des Incas, tom. 2. p. 266. , 
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though they produced; their numbers were ne 
ver confiderable, PURES ahora 
The giraffe *, or camelopard, an ‘acitoah Fo 
markable for its'height, and. the Jength .of ‘its 
neck and fore- -legs} is not to bé found in-Ame- 
rica.) It is a native of. Africa, particularly Ethi- 
opia, and has never fpread beyond. the Tropica 
into the temperate regions of.the Old World,. 
We have feen, in the preceding article, that 
the lion exifts not in America, ‘and that thé Pu- 
ma of Peru is an ahimal.of.a different {pecies. 
We fhall likewife find, that the tiger and. pan 
ther are peculiar to the Ancient Continent, and 
that the animals of South America, which have 
received thefé names, are different {pecies.. {The 
true tiger is a terrible animal, and perhaps; more 
to be dreaded than the lion bin (if. His: fero- 
city 1s tremendous ; and we may judge. of, /his 
firength by his fize, which is. commonly: from 
four to five feet high, by nine, ten, thirteen or 
fourteen feet long, without comprehending the 
tail. His fkin is not variegated with round {pots, 
but with black bands on a yellow ground, which: 
extend tranfverfely over the whole body, and 
form rings on his tail from one end to the other. 
‘Thefe characters are fufficient to. diftinguifh the 
tiger from all the carnivorous: animals of the ° 
New World, the largeft of’ which fearcely: ex: 
Li the De of our mattis or grey- “HE 
The 


* Giraffa quam Arabes Zhrnaps Graeci ct Latini Camilo: 
pardalus nominant ; Bellon, Obf: be. 118. UE a Dei oe 
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The leopard and panther of Africa and Afia, are 
mot nearly fo large as the tiger, and yet. they. 
‘are much larger than the rapacious animals of 
‘South America. Pliny, whofe teftimony cannot 
“be queftioned, as panthers were in his time ex- 
‘pofed in great numbers at the public fhews of 
“Rome, points out the eflential characters of this 
‘animal, by telling us, that his hair is whitith, 
“and every where variegated with. black fpots, 
refembling eyes *; He adds, that the female 

differs from the male in nothing but the fuperior 

whitenefs of her hair,, The American : animals 
which have been called tigers, have a greater fi- 
. milarity to the panther: From the latter, howe- 
_ver, they differ fo much, that it is eafy to per- 
ceive they belong not the fame fpecies. 

The firft is the jaguar, jaguara, or janowara, 
_and is a native of Guiana, Brafil, and other re- 
gions of South America. Ray, with fome plau- 
fibility, named this animal the pard T, or lynx of 
Brafil, The Portuguefe called him once or anca, 
becaufe they had given that name improperly, 
firft to the lynx, and afterwards to the {mall pan- 
ther of India. The French, without reafon, have 
called it a tiger t; for it has no affinity to that 


+ 2 
ae | ” ‘animal. 
* Pantheris in candido breves macularum oculi varias... 
ét pardos, qui marés funt appellant in eo omni ‘genere crébér- 
rimo in Africa Syriaque, quidam abiis Pantheras candore folo 


difcernunt, nec adhuc aliam differentiam invenis Pim Hi/?. 
Wot. D. 8. (capo TAN 


+ Pardus an Lynx Brafilienfis, jaguara di&a ; Marcgrav. 
‘Ray, Synopf: quad. p- 166. | et sit : 
ai it Gros tigre dela Guiane; Defmarchaii, tom. 3: p. 299. Le 

Tigre d’Amerique ; Brifon. regn. anim. p. 270%  * + 
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snimäl It differs alfo from the panther in the. 
fize of its body, the figure and fituation of its 


{pots, the colour and length of its hair, which 


is crifped when young, and is always rougher 
than that of the panther. Neither does it re- | 


{emble this animal in its difpofitions and manners ; 


it is more favage, and cannot be tamed. Thefe 


differences, however, hinder not the jaguar of 


Brafil from refembling the panther more than 


any other animal of the Old World. The fecond 


we fhall call couguar, by contra@ing the Brafilian 
name cuguacu-ara™, pronounced by the natives 
Cougouacou-ara. : The French have, with ftill 
more impropriety, called this animal the red tiger. 


It refembles the true tiger in nothing, and differs © 


very much from the panther, its hair being of a. 


red colour, and without fpots. : The form of the 


head is likewife different, and the muzzle is long= — 


er than thofe of the tiger and panther. A third 
fpecies, which has alfo obtained the name of ti- 
ger, and is equally removed from that fpe- 
cies with the preceding animals, is the jagua- 
rete T. This animal is nearly of the fame fize 
with the jaguar, and refembles him in natu- 
ral difpofitions; but differs from him in fome 
external chara@ers, He has been called the 
black tiger, becaufe his hair is blackifh, interfper- 
| | fed 

* Cuguaca-ara; Pifon. Hif. Nat. Ind. p 104. Le Tigre 
rouge; Barrere, Hifi Fr. equin. p. 165.3; Briffon, Regn. anim: p. 272. 
 T Juguarete; Pifon, fli. Nat. Ind. p. 103. Once, a fpecies 


of tiger; Definarchais, tom. 3-2. 300. The black tiger; Briffan 
Regn. anim, p 271. 
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ed with {pots ftill blacker than thofe of the ja- 
ar. Befide thefe three fpecies, and perhaps a 
ourth, commonly called tigers, there is another 
\merican animal that has a greater relemblance 
‘© the tiger, namely, the mountain cat, which is 
related both to the cat and panther, and is more 
properly marked by this compound appellation, 
than by its Mexican name tlacoofclotl*. It is 
fmaller thanthe jaguar, jaguarete, orcouguar, but 
larger than the wild cat, which it refembles in 
figure, though its tail is much fhorter, and its 
hair variegated with black fpots, which are ob- 
long on the back, and circular on the belly. The 
jaguar, jaguarete, couguar, and mountain cat, are 
therefore American animals, which have impro- 
perly been named #igers. We have feen thecou- 
guar and mountain cat alive, and know them to 
be very different in fpecies; but they are full 
more different from that of the tiger and pan- 
ther. With regard to the puma and jaguar, it is 
evident, from the defcriptions of thofe who have 
feen thefe animals, that the puma is not a lion, 
nor the jaguar a tiger. Thus we may pronounce 
with confidence, that the lion, the tiger, and even 
the panther, are not to be found in America; neï- 
ther are the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus, the giraffe, nor the camel, All thefe fpe- 
cies require a warm climate, for the purpofe of 
propagation ; and, having never inhabited nor- 
|  thern 


} ™ Hernandez Hift. Mex. p. 512. Chat-pard; Hi/?. de ? Acad. 
des Jciences, tom. 3. part. 1. pe 109.3 Brifon, Regn. anim. p. 273- 
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thern regions, they could not convey themfelve 
to America. This general fa& is too importan 
not to be fupported by évery proof that can b 
produced : We fhall, therefore, continue our com: 
 parifon of the animals of the Old World with 
. thofe of the New. _ 7 | 
_ Every man knows that horfes, when firf 
tranfported to America, ftruck the natives not 
only with furprife, but with terror; and that 
thefe animals have thriven and multiplied as faft 
in America as in Europe *, . The fame remark 
applies to the afs, from which mules have been 
produced, that are more ufeful for every kind of 
carriage than the Lama, particularly in the moun- 
tainous parts of Chili-and Peru. : 

_ The zebra Ÿ is an animal peculiar to the Old 
World, and which, perhaps, has never been feen 
in the New. It feems to be confined to a par- 
ticular climate, and is found no where but in 
that part of Africa which extends from the E- 
quator to the Cape of Good Hope.’ " 

Horned cattle were found neither inthe iflands 
nor on the continent of South America. Soon 
after the difcovery of thefe countries, bulls and 
cows. were tranfported from Europe by the Spa- 
mards. In 1550, they for the firft time labour 
ed the ground with oxen inthe valley of Cufco f. 
Thefe animals multiplied prodigioufly on the 

HAUT Continent, 

is Fi gen. des Antilles, par Tertre, tom. 2. p. 289. 

Tt Zebra; Ray. Synopf: quad. p. 69. Edwards, p.27. Briffons 
Regu. anim, p.1or. Afne Sauvage ; Kolbe, tome 3: p.22: - 

+ Hift. dés Incas, tom, 2. p. 266. re € 
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Continent, as well as in the iflands of St Domin- 
x0, Guba, &c.; and even became wild in feveral 
laces. The fpecies, of horned cattle, which we 
sall Bifon, found in Mexico, Louifiana *, &c. be- 
fongs not to the European race. The bifon ex- 
ifted in America before our horned cattle were 
tfanfported thither. He is fo different from the 
latter, that he may be regarded as conftituting a 
feparate fpecies. He has a flefhy protuberance 
between his fhoulders; his hair is fofter than 
wool, longer on the fore-part of his body than 
the hind, and curled upon the neck and along the 
{pine of the back. It is of a brown colour, ob- 
{urely marked with fome whitifh fpots. The 
bifon has, befides, fhort legs, which, like the head 
and neck, are covered with long hair. The male 
has a long tail, terminating in a bufh of hair, like 
that of the lion.  Though thefe diftiné&tions have 
appeared to me, as well as to all other naturalifts, 
fufficient to conftitute the bifon and our horned 
cattle of different fpecies, yet I will not prefume 
to determine this point; becaufe the effential 
charaCteriftic of animals being of the fame fpecies 
is the faculty of aregular and uninterrupted pro- 
pagation of their kinds; and this fact, with re- 
gard to the bifon and our horned cattle, has ne- 
ver hitherto been fubjected to the teft of experi- 
ment. Monf, de la Nux, countellor of the royal 
council of the ifland of Bourbon, has favoured 
me with a letter, dated oth October 1759, in 
which he informs me, that the bifon propagates 
Voz. V. HOD MESO nl iivr. 2001 BD 
_® Bik. de Nouveau Monde, par Jean Laet, liv. 10. ch. 4. 
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with the common horned cattle; and,it were to 
be wifhed, that perfons living in thefe countries, 


would imitate the example of this gentleman, in, } 


making experiments upon animals, It would” 


be eafy for the inhabitants of Louifiana to try to. 
make the American bifon copulate with the Eu- 
ropean cow, or the European bull with the fe-\ 
male bifon, : Such commixtures might, perhaps, ! 
be fruitful; and, in that cafe, it would be afcer-! 


tained tae the European horned cattle, the | 


bunch-backed fpecies of the ifland of Bourke 


the Eaft-India bull, and American bifon, con- ! 


ftitute but one fpecies. From the experiments 


of Monf, de la Nux, it is apparent, that the 
- bunch is not an effential character, becaufe, after 


fome generations, it entirely vanifhes. Befides, 


I have difcovered that this bunch or protuberance- 


which appears on the camel as wellas the bifon, 
isa common, but not a permanent character, ang 
ought to be regarded as an accidental variety, | 
depending, perhaps, on the conftitution of the 
body; for | have feen a meagre lickly camel 
which had no veflige of a bunch, The other 
character of the American bifon, namely, long 


foft hair, appears to be a difference ariling only ! 


from the influence of climate, in the fame man- 


; : ÿ | 
ner as we obferve its effect on our goats, cats, : 


and rabbits, when compared to thofe of Angora, 


which, though very different with regard to their — 


hair, are neverthelefs of the fame fpecies. Hence 


it is probable (efpecially if the American bifon | 


produces with European cows) that our horned: 


cattle : 
à 


‘ 
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cattle muft formerly have paffed from the north- 
ern regions contiguous to thofe of North Ame- 
rica, and that, having afterwards {pread into the 
temperate regions of the New World, they, af- 
fumed with time the impreffions of the climate, © 
and became real bifons. | But, till this effential 
character of generation be fully eftablifhed, we- 
muit ftill conclude, that our cow and bull is a 
{pecies peculiar to the Ancient Continent, and 


exifted not in America till they were tranfported 

thither." 
America has ftill lefs pretenfions to the fheep *. 
Thefe animals were tranfported from Europe, and 
have fucceeded both in the warm and temperate 
‘climates. But, though equally prolific, they are 
commonly more meager}, and their fleth lefs 
fucculent and tender than that of the European 
fheep. The climate of Brafil feems to be moft 
favourable to them; for that is the only region 
‘of the New World where they become exceflive- 
Ty fat {. Both European and African fheep have 
been tranfported to Jamaica |, and have equally 
fucceeded. Thefe two fpecies belong entirely 
to the Old Continent, a d 
Neither is the goat a nativeof America. The 
numerous flocks now found there have all pro- 
ceeded from thofe which were tranfported. At 
_Brafl, the goat has not multiplied fo faft as the 
theep §. When firft carried to Peru by the Spa- 
‘ C2 niards, 
| * Hitt. des Incas, tom. 2. p. 322. t Pifon. Marcerav. 
et Hitt. de Nouv. Monde, par Jean Laet, liv. 1 5S chaps Ts 
| Ovis Guineentis feu Angolenfis ; Marcgrav. lib. 6. cap. 19. 


Ray, Synopf. quad. p.75.  Sloane’s hift. of Jamaica. 
§ Hit. de Nouv. Monde, lib. 15. cap. 15. 
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110 ducats a-piece*; but they afterwards be 
came fo numerous, Via they brought little, 
more than the value of the fkin. In that coun- 
try, they produce three, four, and fometimes five 
kids at a time, while, in Europe, they produce 
one or two only. The large and fmall American, 
iflands are equally replenifhed with goats as the 
Continent. They have even been carried bea the 
Spaniards to the iflands of the South Sea; and, in. 
the ifland of Juan Fernandez J, pants lat lies 
have been extremely fertile. But, as they fur- 
nifhed provifions to the pirates who afterwards ! 
infefted thefe feas, the Spaniards refolved to ex-_ 
tirpatethem from the ifland; and, forthis purpofe | 
left a number of dogs, which, having likewife! 
multiplied in their turn, I deaaerenl the goats in. 
every acceffible part of the ifland, and beeing 
fo ferocious, that they actually attacked men. 
The wild boar, the domeftic hog, and the hog 
of China, which conftitute but one fpecies, and 
multiply fo plentifully in Europe and Afia, are 
not natives of America. ‘The Mexican hog,! 
which has an aperture in its [ back, is the ani- 


nat, goats were % rare, that they fold oa 


en SOS. FAT S " 


dt. ht ne. à. de cs d A aa 


mal in America that approaches neareft to the 
common fpecics. I have feen it alive, and have. 
attempted, it in vain, to make it produce with the ! 
Furopean 


* Hilt. des Incas, tom. 2. p. 322. 
+ Anfon’s voyage. 
2d Tajacu; Pifon. Ind. p. 98.—Tajacu, aper Mexicanus mofhl 
chifernss 3 Ray, Sjropf. quad. p. 97: «—Le Sanglier du Mexique ; i. 
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European fow. Their characters, befides, are fo 


different, that. there is reafon to pronounce 


‘them of a different fpecies. The hogs tranfport- 


ed from Europe to America have fucceeded bet- 
ter, and multiplied fafter, than the fheep or goat. 
The firft fwine, fays Garcil laflo *, fold at Peru 
“fill dearer than the goats, The fleth of the ox 


‘and theep, according to Pifo f, is not fo good at 
Brafil as in Europe; but the hogs are better, and 
multiply fafter; and Laet remarks À, that thiofe 
of St Domingo have alfo improved fo as to ex- 
ceed thofe of Europe. ‘In general, it is allowed, 


that, of all domeftic animals tranfported from 


Europe to America, the hog has ‘moft univer- 
Maly fucceeded. In ain dike: as well as in Bra- 
fil, which includes the’ coldeft and warmeft 
climates of the New World, the hogs produce 
“and multiply, and their fleth is equally good. The 


 goat, on the contrary, has multiplied in the warm 


or vemiperate countries only, and cannot maintain - 


the fpecies in Canada : It is for this reafon, thar, 


though numbers of them are brought from Eu- 
rope, they ftill continue to be rare in that coun- 


‘try. The afs, which multiplies in Brafil, Peru, 


&c. is unable to multiply in Canada, where nei- 
ther mules nor afles, though many couples of the 
latter have been from time to time tranfported 
thither, are to be feen. The cold feems to de- 


| prive them of that vigour of conftitution, that 


gs di natural 
* Hilt. des Incas, tom. 2. p. 266. : 


+ Pifon. hift, nat, Brafil. 
} L’Hift de nouveau monde, par Jean Laet, chap. 4 p. 5 


natural ardour; by which, in warm-climates, they 


Horfes have multiplied nearly in an equal man- 


ee 
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are fo much diftinguifhed from other animals. 


ner Over all the regions of America. They ap- 
pear to have diminithed in fize only *. But that 
18 common to them with all the other animals 
brought from Europe to America; for, in Ca- 


mada, the ox,- the goat, the fheep, the hog, the 


dog, are fmallerthan in France; and, what is ftill | 


“obfervation, we muft finifh our enumeration.  ! 


à 


nore. fingular, all the native American animals! 
are, in general, much fmaller than thofe of the 
Old Continent, In this New World, Nature feems | 
to have operated upon a fmaller {cale: Man a- 3 


lone has been copied after the fame model. But, | 


before mentioning the fa@s which fupport this! 
À 


lav 


The hog, as we have feen, is not a. native of | 
America, but was tranfported thither ; and he has 
not only multiplied there ina domeftic ftate, 


| 
but has become wild in many places, where he 
multiplies in the woods, like our wild boars f, : 
without the aid of man, A fpecies of hogs, dif- 4 
ferent from thofe of Europe, have likewife been 
tranfported from Guiney to Brafil f, where they 

have increafed.- This Guiney hog, which is 

fmaller than the European kind, has long point- | 
ed ears, and a tail that almoft trails. on the ground. 
It is not covered with briftles, but with fhort hair, | 
: | and | 


} 


* Sir Hans Sloane’s hift. of Jamaica. 
+ L’Hift. nat. des Indes, par Jofeph Acofta, p. 44.. 
t Pifon. hift. nat. Brafil. 
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ind appears tobe a diftin& fpecies from that 
of Europe; for we have never learned from 
Brafil, where the ardour of the climate favours 
every kind of propagation, that the two fpecies 
have intermixed, or even produced mules. 
| The dog, whofe races are fo various, and fo uni- 
verfally diffufed, appears not in America but by a 
kind of fpecimens, which it is difficult to compare 
with the whole fpecies. At St Domingo, there 
were {mall animals called go/ques, which refem- 
bled little dogs. But Garcilaflo affirms, that 
they had no dogs fimilar to thofe of Europe. He 
‘adds *, that the European dogs, which had been 
tranfported to Cuba and St Domingo, and be- 
‘came wild, had diminifhed the number.of cattle, 
which had alfo become wild; and that thefe dogs 
hunt in packs of ten or twelve, and are equally 
“deftructive as the wolves. There are no genuine 
dogs, fays Jofeph Acofta 7, in the weft Indies, 
but only animals refembling {mall dogs, called a/cos 
‘in Peru, and which attached themfelves to their 
matters, and had nearly the fame difpofitions 
with the dog. If Father Charlevoix { merits 
‘credit, who quotes no authority, ‘ the go/chis 
«of St Domingo were fmall dumb dogs, which 
€ ferved for the amufement of the ladies |. ‘They 
were 


* L’Hift. des Incas, tom. 2. p. 32% 

+ L’Hift. nat. des Indes, p. 46. PHift. du Nouveau Monde, 
par Jean Laet, lib. 10. chap. 5. | 

+ L’'Hift. de Vifle Saint Domingue, par le Pere Charlevoix, 
tom. I. p. 35+" 

| Were there any ladies in St Domingo when it was dif- 
covered? | ; 
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‘ were alfo ufed for hunting other animals by 
‘the fcent. ‘They made excellent eating *, and 
. were a great fupply to the Spaniards when the 
‘ firft famines happened; fo that, if great numbers! 
‘ had not afterwards been brought from the con- 
* tinent, the fpeciés would have been exhaufted. 
* There were feveral kinds of them; the hair of! 
* fome was fmooth and fhining ; ethers had their 
‘ bodies covered with very foft wool; and the! 
‘ greateft number had only a kind of tender, 
“thin down. The varieties in their colour fur 
* pafled even thofe of our dogs.’ 1 
If ever this fpecies of Sochis exiftéd, with the! 
qualities afcribed to it by Father Charlevoix, ' 
why has it been paffed over in filence by other’ 
authors? And why do not thefe animals, which, | 
according to him, were not only fpread over 
the ifland of St Domingo, but feveral places of ! 
the Continent, no longer fubfift? Or, if they do | 
fubfitt, why have they Toft all their beautiful | 
peculiarities? It is probable, that the gofchis of | 
Charlevoix, whofe name he never met with but — 
in the writings of Father Pers, is the Soques of | 
Garcilaflo. Perhaps, likewife, the go/ques of St . 
Domingo, and the alco of Peru, are the fame ani- 
mal; and it feems to be certain, that this animal 
is more allied to the European dog, than any o- 
ther. American quadruped. Some authors have 
tegarded it as the genuine dog. Jean Laet T fays, 
in | 


ee Se 


* The flefh of the dog is by no means good for eating. a 
+ L’Hift. du Nouveau Monde, par Jean Laet, lib, 15. 7 
chap. 16. Org 
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n exprefs terms, that, upon the difcovery of the 
Welt Indies, they employed for hunting a kind 
of {mall dogs, which were abfolutely mute. Tt 
was remarked, in the hiftory of the dog *, that, 
in warm climates, he lofes the faculty of bark- 
ing. But this lofs is fupplied by a fort of howl- 
ng; and they are never, like thefe American — 
animals, perfectly mute. Dogs tranfported from 
Europe have thriven almoft equally well in the 
hotteft and coldeft climates of America, and they 
are more efteeméd by the favages than any o- 
ther animal ft. In warm countries, they have loft 
heir voice; in cold regions, their fize is dimi- 
‘nifhed; and, almoft every where, their ears have 
"become eret. Hence they have degenerated, 
‘or rather mounted up to their primitive race, 
‘which is that of the fhepherd’s dog, which has 
‘erect ears, and barks lefs than any other kind. 
Dogs may, therefore, be regarded as belonging 
folely to the Old Continent, where their nature 
and talents are unfolded in the temperate re- 
gions only, and where they feem to have been 
variegated and brought to perfection by the care 
‘of man; for, in all uncivilized and very hot, or 
very cold countries, they are equally fmall, ugly, 
and almoft mute. | 
The hyaena f, which is of the fize of the 


wolf, was known to the ancients. It is remark-. 


: able 
* See vol. 4. art. Dog. . 
_ + L’Hift. du Nouveau Monde, par Jean Laet, liv. 15. chap. 
15. pe 513: : 
+ Hyena Ariftotelis; Hi. anim——Dabuch frabum 5 Char- 
| deton Exer. p. 15. 
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able for an orifice and glands, fituated, as in th 
badger, between the anus and tail, res 
proceeds a ftrong fetid odour. He is likewife 
remarkable for his flrong mane, which runs a- 
long the neck and fhoulders, and for an enormou 
voracity, which incites him to dig up bodies from 
the graves, ‘and devour the moft putrid flefh. 
This ‘horrible creature is found in Arabia only, 
and other fouthern provinces of Afia. It ex 
ifts not either in Europe or in the New World. | 
The jackall, which, of all animals, makes the! 
neareft approach to the dog, though he differs 
in effential charaters, is very common in Ar- 
menia and Turkey, and is likewife found ip fe-] 
veral other provinces of Afia and Africa *: But 
he is an abfolute ftranger to America, He is | 
remarkable for the colour of his hair, which is. 
a brilliant yellow: He is about the fize of a fox 1 
and, though the fpecies is very numerous, it has 
never reached Europe, nor even the north of 
Afia. ban | 
The genet f, which is a native of Spain, would ! 
never have pafled undifcovered, if it had exifted ! 
in the New World... But, as no American hifto-: 
rians or travellers make any mention of him, . 
he muft be confidered as peculiar to the Old ! 
Continent. He inhabits the fouthern parts of © 
Europe, and thofe of Afia under the fame la- ! 
titude. 3 | | 


 Though ! 
* See the art. Fackal. ‘1 
+ See the art. Genet. 
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Though the civet has been faid to be found : 
New Spain; yet it feems not to be the civet 

f Africa and the Indies, from which we derivé 

re. mufk, and which is mixed and prepared 

fith that of the animal called biam in China ; 

or we confider the true civet to be an animal 
éculiar to the fouthern regions of the Old Con- 

inent, which has never reached the northern 

irovinces, atid could not pafs over to the New. 

Cats as well as dogs were entire ftrangers to 
America; and, though I have quoted a pailage, 
om which it appears that a perfon in the train 
of Chriftopher Columbus killed a wild cat in 
thofe new regions *; yet L am perfuaded that 
thefe animals had then no exiftence there, Ï 
Was not, at that time, equally fkilled in the ma- 
ny abufes made of names; and I acknowledge, 
that 1 am not yet fo well acquainted with ani- 
mals, as to diftinguifh them clearly in the falfe 
or mifapplied appellations given them by tra- 
vellers. Neither is this furprifing, fince our no- 
menclators, whofe refearches have been entirely 
direGted to this point of view, inftead of throw- 
ing light upon the fubje&, have increafed the 
confufion, by other names and phrafes adapted 
to their arbitrary arrangements, which are al- 
ways more deceitful than actual infpection. The 
natural propenfity of comparing objects, which 


‘we fee for the firft time, to thofe already known, 
joined 


t 


* See vol. 4. art. Cae 
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joined to the almoft infuperable difficulty of 
pronouncing American names, are the two caufes 
of this mifapplication of terms, which has been 
productive of fo many errors. It is eafier, for 
example, to call a new animal a weld boar*, or 
a black hog, than to pronounce his American 
name, guaub-coyamelt ; to call another an A- 
merican fox Ÿ, than to preferve his Brafilian name 
tamandua-guaca; to call thofe animals Peruvian 
Sheep or camels, which, in the language of the 
‘natives, are ao at pelou jebialt-oquith t. 
In the fame manner, the cabiai, cabionara, or ca- 
pybara, is talled the water-hog §, though it be 
an animal very different from the hog; and the 
carigueibeju is called. an otter. The fame con- 
fufion has been introduced into almof all the a= 
nimals of the New World, whofe names were fo 
frange and barbarous to the Europeans, that they 
bideavauited to beftow others upon them derived. 
from refemblances, fometimes happily Imagined, 
with the animals of the Old Continent, but of- 
ten borrowed from relations too remote to juftify 
fuch denominations. Five or fix fpecies of {mall 
animals were regarded as hares, for no other: 
reafon, 


* See le voyage de Defmarchais, tom. 3. p. 112.; ; PEfai fur 
Vhift. nat. de la France equinodiale, par Barrere; Vhift. de 
Mexique par Hernandes, p. 637.; Vhift. de la binges E- 
{pagne, par Fernandes, p. 8. : 

+ Defmarchais, tom. 3. p. 307. 

t Hernandes, hift. du Mexique, p. 660. 

$ Defmarchais, tom. 3. p. 314. 
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reafon, but becaufe, like the latter, their flefh 
was very good. An animal without horns was. 
called a cow, or an elk, which the Americans 
denominated fapuerete at Brafil, manipouris at 
Guiana, and it was called anta by the Portu- 
guefe, though it had no other relation to the cow 
or elk than a flight refemblance in the form of 
the body. Some others compared the pak or 
paca to the rabbit, and others to a hog of two 
‘months old *: Some confidered the oppoffum as 
a rat, and called it the wood-rat ; and others took 
dt for a {mall fox T. But it is unneceflary here 
‘to expofe, at greater length, the falfe denomina- 
tions beftowed by travellers, hiftorians, and no- 


i menclators, upon the American animals ; becaufe 
* I fhall endeavour, in a fubfequent part of this dif- 


te 
" 


courfe, to point them out and to correct them. 


We have feen, that all our domeftic animals, 


* and the largeft fpecies of the wild animals of A- 
* frica and Afia, had no original exiftence in the 


SS Se aes 


New World. Several fpecieslikewife, of lefs con- 
fideration, belong not to America, which we 
fhall enumerate as fuccinéily as poflible. 

The antelopes, whole fpecies aré numerous, 
and of which fome inhabit Arabia, others A- 
frica, and others the Eaft Indies, require a warm 


climate for fubfifting and multiplying. They 


never 


* L’Hif. du Nouveau Monde, par Jean Laet, p. 484. 
+ Klein de quad. p. 59. Barrere, hit. de la France equi- 
‘noxiale, p. 166. | 
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never ftretched into the northern parts of Eu, 
rope, fo as to enable them to pafs over to Ame) 
rica. Hence thefe African and Afiatic {pecies | 
were not found in the New World. The Bar 
bary antelope feems indeed to have been tran{=" 
ported thither, and Hernandes calls it algazel 1 ‘ 
ex Aphrica, The animal of New Spain, called’ 
by the fame author femamaçame, by Seba cervus, 
by Klein tragulus, and by Briflon, the antelope 
of New Spain, appears to be a different {pecies © 
from all the antelopes of the Old Continent. | 

It is natural to imagine, that the chamois 1 
goat, which delights in the Alpine fnows, would ! 
not avoid the frozen regions of the north, and : 
might, therefore, have pafled over to America ; 
yet itis not to be found there. This animal ! 
feems not to affeét a peculiar climate, but a par- ! 
ticular fituation. He is fond of the fummits of | 
the Alps, Pyrennees, &c.; and, inftead of fpread- 
ing farther, he has never defcended to the plains | 

at the foot of thofe mountains, This is not the À 
only animal which dwells ‘perpetually in the. 
fame climate and fituation. The marmot, the 
wild goat, the bear, and the lynx, are alfo moun- 
tain animals, and rarely appear in the plains. 

The buffalo, which is a native of warm cli- 
mates, and has been rendered domeftic in Italy, 
refembles the American bifon lefs than the ox, 
and is not found in the New Continent. 

| The 
* Hernandes, hift. du Mexique, p. 512. 
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‘The wild goat inhabits the tops of the higheit 
nountains of Europe and Afia ; but was never 
een on the Cordeliers, | 
The mufk animal * which is nearly of the fize 
of a fallow deer, inhabits only particular provin- 
ces of China, and of the eaftern parts of Tartary. 
The royal antelope, known by the name of the 
fmall flag of Guiney Ÿ, appears to be. confined 
to certain provinces of Africa, the Eaft Indies, 
&e. RAS 
The rabbit, which came originally from Spain, 
and is now diffufed over all the temperate cli- 
mates of Europe, exifted not in America ; for 
the animals called by that name belong to a dif- 
ferent {pecies; and all the genuine rabbits in A- 
merica were tranfported thither from Europe f. 
The ferrets, which were brought from Africa 
into Europe, where they cannot fubfift without 
the care of man, were not found in America. 
Even our rats and mice were unknown in that 
‘continent. But they were tranfported in our 
fhips ||, and are now prodigioufly numerous in 
all the cultivated countries of the New World. 
The following is a pretty exact lift of the a- 
nimals peculiar to the Old Continent, and which 
had no exiftence in America previous to its in- 
 tércourfe with Europe: The elephant, the rhi- 
| noceros, the hippopotamus, the camelopard, the 
p : | camel, 


À * Hiam, animal mufci; Boym. Flor. Sinen.—Animal mofchi-, 
ferum ; Ray, Synopf. quad. p- 127+ 
a À Chevrotain ; Brion. Regn. animal. Pp. 95° 

+ L’Hif. des Incas, tom. 2. p. 322: | Id. ibid. 
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camel, the dromedary, the lion, the tiger, the 
panther, the horfe, the afs, the zebra, the ox, the 
buffalo, the fheep, the goat, the ‘Dene the dog, | 
the hyaena, the jackall, the genet, the civet, the, 
cat, the antelope, the chamois goat, the wild) 
goat, the {mall Guiney ftag, the rabbit, the fer--| 
ret, the rat, the moufe, the fat fquirrel, the gar-| 
den fquirrel, the marmot, the ichnéumon, the, 
badger, the fable, the float or ermine, the jer-} 
boa, the maki, and feveral fpecies of monkeys, | 
Sic. VAL theft animals are peculiar to the Old. 
Continent, as fhall be fhown, when we give the. 
hiftory of each. 


Or ANIMALS PECULIAR TO THE 
my New Worzp. 


The animals of the New World were equally | 
unknown to the Europeans, as ours were to the 
natives of America. In the New Continent, the : 
only half-civilized people were the Peruvians and , 
Mexicans. The latter had no domeftic animals ; 
but the former had reduced to flavery the igen 
the pacos, and the alco, a {mall creature re- 
fembling a little dog. The pacos and the lama, 
to which Fernandes gives the name of peruich- 
catl *, or Peruvian cattle, like the chamois goat, ! 

frequent 


* Peruich-catl; Fernandes, Hi iff. es Hifp. p. 11. Camelus : 
Peruanus glama didus ; Ray, Synopf quad. p. 145. Camelus, 
feu camelo-congener Peruvianum, fangerum, paces diétum ; 
4d. ibid. p. 147. 
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= the higheft mountains only, as thofe of 
Peru, Chili, and New Spain. Thoughthey had 
become domeftic in Peru, and, of courfe, had 
been fpread over the adjacent countries ; yet, in 
ftead of multiplying in the place of their nati- 
yity, their number has diminifhed fince the Eu- 
! ropean cattle, which have fucceeded wonderfully 
in all the fouthern regions of America, were 
tranfported thither. - : 
It is fingular, that, in a world almoft totally 
occupied by favages, whofe manners approached 
to thofe of the brute creation, there fhould have | 
been no fociety or correfpondence between thefe 
favage men and the animals which furrounded 
tea for no domeftic animals appear, without 
fome degree of civilization. Does it not fol« 
low, that man, in the favage ftate, is only a 
fpecies of animal, incapable of governing others, 
“and, poffefling nothing but his individual facul- 
ties, employs them for procuring fubfiftence, and 
providing for his fafety, ‘by attacking the weak, 
and avoiding the flrong animals, without any de- 
fire of reducing them to fubordination? In every 
nation, though half-civilized only, we meet with 
_ domeftic animals. In France, the horfe, the afs, 

_the ox, the theep, the goat, the hog, the ods 
“and the cat; ; in Italy, the buffalo; in Lapland, 

the rain-deer ; in Peru, the lama, the pacos, and 
“the alco; in the eaftern countries, the drome- 
‘dary, the camel, other fpecies of. the ox, the 
> fheep, and the goat; in the fouthern regions, the 
| VOL: V: H elephant ; 
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Lane all thefe have beén reduced to fervi 3 


tude, or rather admitted into fociety ; while the 


 favage, who hardly withes for the fociety of his 
female, either fears or difdains that of other ani-| 
mals. It is true, none of the fpecies we have! 


rendered domeftic exifted in America. But, if! 


the favages with whom it was peopled had an-| 


ciently united, and diffufed the mutual know= 
ledge and refources of fociety, they would have: 


fubjugated almoft all the animals of that coun-| 
try, moft of them being of gentle, tractable, and | 
timid difpofitions, very few ferocious, and none | 
formidable. Hence thefe animals have avoided 
the flavery of a domeftic {tate neither by the | 
fiercenefs of their nature, nor by the indocility of. 
their difpofitions. Theit liberty has refulted folely : 


from the weaknefs of man, whofe powers are 
extremely circumferibed without the aid of fo- | 


ciety, upon, which éven the multiplication of his: 
fpecies depends. The immenfe territories of the | 


New World contained not, upon its firft difco M 


very, a greater number of inhabitants than what ! 
are to be found in one half of Europe. This 


- {earcity of the human fpecies allowed the other 


animals to multiply prodigioufly. They had | 
fewer enemies and more fpaee : Every circum- | 
{tance was favourable to their increafe ; and cach ! 
fpecies, accordingly, confifted of a vaft number ! 
of individuals: But the number of the fpecies; 4 
when compared with thofe of the Old Conti- 4 
nent, was not above one fourth, or one third, / 


If, 
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If we reckon that 200 fpecies of quadrupeds ex- 
7ft in the whole known quarters of the globe *, 
we fhall find above 130 of them in the Old Cans 
> tinent, and lefs than 70 in the New; and, if 

owe fubtra& the fpecies common to both Garis: 

“nents, or thofe which, by their conftitution, were 

able to endure the rigours of the North, atid paf- 

{ed by land from the one Continent to the other, 
the New World cannot claim above 40 native 
fpecies. In America, therefore, animated Na- 

ture is weaker, lefs active, and more circumfcri- 
bed in the variety of her productions; for we 
perceive, from the enumeration of the American 
animals, that the number of fpecies is not only 
fewer, but, in general, that all the animals aré | 

Frouch fmaller that thofe of the Old Continent. 

- No American animal can be compared with the 
| elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
> dromedary, the camelopard, the buffalo, the lion, 
the tiger, &c. The tapir or ¢apuerete Ÿ of Bra- 
fil, is the largeft quadruped of South America, 

' This animal, the elephant of the New Worl 

- exceeds not the fize of a calf of fix months Lig 

or of a very fmall mule; for he has been com- 

| bere to both of thefe animals, though he has 

. | À H 2 no 


* Linnaeus, in his laft edition, enumeratés only. 179, and 
| Briffon 260: But more than 60 of thefe fhould be a” 
' being only varieties, and not diftinét fpecies. 

| Tapiierete Brafilienifibiss ; Pifon. Hifi. Nat. p. 101. Marc. 
_ gravii Hifi. Brafil. -p. 229. Maypoury, dasha aie Barrere, 
» Hift. Fran. equin. p. 161. Le Tapir où Manipouris; Brifon, 
Regn. anim. p. 110.—It is named azta by the Portuguefe. 
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no refemblance to either, having neither a whole 
nor a cloven hoof, but feet irregularly digitated, 
namely, four toes on the fore-feet, and three on 
the hind-feet. His body is fhaped nearly like 
that of the hog. His head, however, is propor- 
tionally much larger: He has no tufks or canine 
teeth; and the upper lip is very long and move- 
able at pleafure. The lama is not fo large as 
the tapir, and he appears to be large only by the 
length of his neck and legs. The pacos is ftill 
a much {maller animal. 

The Cabiai*, which, next to the tapir, is the 
Jargeft animal of South America, exceeds not the 
fize of an ordinary hog. He differs as much as 
any of the former from all the animals of the 


| 


Old Continent ; for, though he has been called 


the #ar/h or river hogt, he differs from that 
animal by confpicuous and effential charaéters. 
He is digitated, having, like the tapir, four toes 
on the Fore feu and thes on the hind-feet. His 


eyes are large, his muzzle grofs and obtufe, his , 


ears fmall, his hair fhort, and he has no tail. 
The tajacou À is fmaller than the cabiai, and 
has a greater refemblance to the hog, from which 
he differs greatly in the ftructure of his internal 
parts, as in the form of the ftomach and lungs, 


&cs 


© * Capybara Brafilienfibus ; Marcgravii Hifi. Brafil. p. 230. 
+ Sus maximus paluftris; Barrere, Hifi. Fr. equin. p. 160, 
Cochon d’eau; Voyages de Definarchais, tom. 3. p. 314. 


f Tajacu; Pifon. Hifi. Nat. p. 98. Tajacu, Caaigoara Braf _ 
lienfibus; Marcor. hif?. Brafl. p. 229. Coyametl; Fernandes, 


Hi. Nov. Bus p. 8. 
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&c. He has alfo an open gland on the lower 
part of his back, which difcharges a fetid liquor. 
| He is, therefore, a {pecies different from that of 
_thehog; and neither the tajacou, the cabiai, nor 
_ the tapir, are found in any part of the Old Con- 
’ tinent. The fame thing may be {aid of the 
“ tamandua-guacu ot ouariri *, and of the ouati- 
-riouT, which we have called ant-caters. Thefe 
‘animals, the largeft of which is below mediocri- 
ty, feem to be peculiar to South America. Their 
flrudure is very fingular ; they have no teeth; 
‘their tongue is long and cylindrical, like that of 
the birds called woodpeckers; the opening of 
the mouth is fo fmall, that they can neither bite 
nor hardly lay hold of any thing; but extend 
their long tongue, and, putting it in the way of 
the ants, retract it when loaded with thefe in- 
fe&s, which is the only method they have of 
procuring nourifhment. 
» The floth +, which the natives of Brafil call 
| ai or bai, on account of the plaintive cry az, 
which it perpetually utters, feems likewife to be 
-peculiar to the New Continent. He is fill 
{mailer than any of the former, being only about 
two feet long. He is remarkable for walking 
flower than the turtle, for having three toes both 
| Hi 3 on 
* Tamandua-guacu, five major; Pijon. Hif. Nat. p. 320. 
Le Fourmiller-tamanoir ; Brifon, Regn. animal. p. 24. 
+ Tamandua minor flavefcens, ouatiriouaou ; Barrere, hifi. 
Fr. equin. p. 163. KS 
+ Ai ou Parefleux; Defmarchais, tom. 3. p. 300 Ouaikaré ; 
Barrere, Hift. Fr. equity ps 154 is 
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on the fore and hind-feer, the fore-legs much 
Jonger than the hind ones, a very fhort tail, and — 
no external ears. Befides, the floth and the ar- t 
madillo are the only quadrupeds which have no Ÿ 
cutting and canine teeth, but cylindrical grinders — 
only, which are rounded at the extremities, near- 
ly like thofe of fome of the cetaceous animals. 

_ The cariacou of Guiana is an animal of the na- 
ture and -fize of our largeft roebucks, The | 
male has horns which fall off annually, and the « 
female has none. At Cayennne, he is called the 
wood-hind, There is another {pecies, called the * 
little cariacou, or marfh-hind, which is confide= \ 
rably fmaller than the former, and the male has 
no horns. From the refemblance of the name, q 
I fulpected that the cariacou of Cayenne might 
be the cuguacu*, .or cougouacou-apara of Bra- 
fil; and, having compared the defcriptions given 

by Pifo and Marcgrave of the cougouacou, with 
the characters of the cariacou, which I had alive, 
it appeared to be the fame animal, but, at the 
fame time, fo différent from our rocbuck, that it - 
ought to be regarded as a difinct {pecies. 

M nn tapir, the cabiai, the tajacou, the ant- 
eater, the floth, the cariacou, the, lama, the pa- 
cos, the bifon, the puma, the jaguar, the cougu- 
ar, the juguaréte, the mountain-cat, &c. are the . 
largefi. animals of the New Continent... The 

| ie ees | middle 
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* Cuguaca-ete, Cuguaca-apara ; Pifn. if. nate po 01. 
Mo rans EO? Beatle | ñ AR: | 
Marcorav. bift. Brafil. Pp» 235. Biche des Paletuviers, Biche . 
des bois; Barr. pif, Fr. equim: pe 161. A er 
Lis ka : i à ru i a sie 
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middle fized and fmaller kinds are the gouan- 
dous *, or cuandus, the agoutis, the coatis, the 
pacos Ÿ, the opoffum Ÿ, the Indian hogs, the 
cavies |, andthe armadillos §, which, | believe, 


‘4 


are all peculiar to America, though our lateft no- 
; menclators mention a {pecies of armadillo in the 
“Faft-Indies, and another in Africa. For the ex- 
iftence of thefe, we have only the teftimony of 
‘the deferiber of the cabinet of Seba, which is not 
“an authority that merits credit ; for errors arifing 
from the names of countries are very common 
in colleétions of natural objects. An animal is 
_purchafed under the name of the Ternate, or A- 
_merican bat, another under that of the Faft- India 
armadillo. ‘They are immediately announced 
Binder thefe appellations in the defcription of this 


BS 


# 


"2 
zy 


* colle&ion, and are adopted into the lifts of our 
: ‘nomenclators. But, when examined more clofely, 
« thefe Ternate, or American bats, are found to be 
4 | French 


\ 


 * Cuandu Brafilienfibus; Pin. biff. nat. p. 99. Marcgrav. 
ù hf. Brafil. p. 233. Gouandou; Barr. hifi. Fr. équin. p. 153. 
è Chat épineux; Definarchais, tom 3. p. 303. Le porc-epic 
| d’Amerique ; Briffon. Regn. anim. p. 129. 
: + Paca; Pifon. hift. nat. p. 101. Paca Brafilienfibus; Marcer. 
| hif. Brajil. p. 224. Ourana, Pak; Barrére, hifi. Fr. équin. p. 
LEA 
+ Carigueya Brafilienfibus; Marcgrav. hiff. Brafl. p. 222. 
Opoffum 5 can Laet, p. 82. Le philandre; Brifon. Regn. anim, 
… p. 286. | 
: | Apera Brafilienfibus; Marcgrav. bift. Brafil. p. 223. Le 
“ Japin du Brafil; Brifon. Regn. anim. p. 149. 
à $ Tatou, Armadillo, Ayotochtli; Hernandes, hifts Mex. p. 
> 214. i $ 
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French bats *, and the Indian or African arma- 


dillos may likewife belong to America. \ 


We have not hitherto mentioned the ape tribes, 


becaufe their hiftory demands a particular difcuf-. 
fon. The word ape is a generic name applied. 


to a great number of fpecies ; it is not, therefore, 


furprifing, that many of them are faid to be 
found in the fouthern regions of both Conti- | 


nents. But, we muft now inquire whether the 
apes. of Afia and Africa are the fame with the 


American animals to which that name has been 
applied, and whether, out of more than thirty 


ipecies, which we have examined alive, there 


be a fingle one of them common to both Conti- | 


nents. 


The fatyrt, or edt of the wood, whofe figure | 
differs lefs from that of a man than of an ape, : 
is peculiar to Africa and the South of Afia, and © 


exifts not in America. 


The gibbon t, whofe fore-legs, or hands, ‘are 
as long as the whole body, including the hind- 


degs, is found in the Fait-Indies, but not in A- 
merica. Thefe two apes have no tails. 


* See vol. 4. of this hiflory, art. Bar. Seba, vol. 1. p. 47. 
where the figure of the African armadillo is reprefented, and 
p. 62. where that of the Indian armadillo is given. 

+ Satyrus Indicus, Ourang-outang Indis, et Homo fylvef- 
tris dictus ; Charleton, Exer. p. 16. L’homme de bois; Brifon. 
Regu. Anim. p. 180. | 

Ÿ This ape, which we have feen alive, and which was 
brought from Pondicherry to M. Dupicix, is not mentioned 
by any Nomenclator. | | 


The. 
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: The ape”, properly fo called, whofe hair is of 
a greenifh colour, mixed with a little yellow, and 
has no tail, is a native of Africa, and fome other 
parts of the Old Continent, but not of the New. 
The fame thing may be faid of the cynocephali, or 
dog-headed apes, of which there are two or three 
dpecies. Their muzzle is not fo fhort as that of 
the former; but they have no tail, or it is fo 
fhort as fcarcely to be vifble. All the apes 
which have no tail, particularly thofe with fhort 
muzzles, and whofe face, of courfe, greatly re-_ 
fembles that of man, are the genuine apes ; and 
the five or fix fpecies we have mentioned are all 
‘natives of the warm climates of the Old Conti- 

“nent, and are found in no part of the New. 


; 


“Hence we are authorifed to affirm, that there 
- are no true apes in America. 

“ The baboon J, an animal larger than a dog, 

and whofe body is contraûed like that of the 

» hyaena, 18 very different from the apes formerly 

mentioned. His tail is very fhort, and always 

ere; his muzzle is long, and broad at the ex- 

. tremity; his buttocks are naked, and of a blood 

colour; his legs are very fhort, and his nails 

ftrong and fharp. This animal, which has great 

_ ftrength, and is very mifchievous, is found only 

à in 

# Simia Simpliciter dicta ; Ray, fynopf. quad. p. 149: | 

+ Papio; Ray, fnopf quad. p.13 58. Babio; Charleton, Exer. 

_ p. 16. Cebus-papio, Baboon, Hyaena Gefneri ; Klein. quad. p. 

89. Babuin; Mem de Kalbe, tom. 3. p» 55: Briffon. Regn. anim. 

Ware 


in the fouthern deferts of the Old Continent, anc 1 


not in America. | 


Hence all the apes which have no tails, and 
all thofe whofe tails are remarkably fhort, belong 
folely to the Old Continent; and, of thofe with | 
long tails, almof all the large kinds are found in | 
Africa, There are a few of a middle fize in Az 
merica ; but the animals, called little monkeys 1 
with long tails, are very numerous in the New | 
World. Thefe little monkeys, are the Japajous*, | 
the /agouins t, the tamarins, &c. When we give — 
the particular hiftory of thefe animals, it fhall be | 


fhown that all the American monkeys are diffe- 
rent from thofe of Africa and Afia. 

The makis +, of which we know three or four 
{pecies, or varieties, make a near approach to the 
monkeys with long tails, having, like them, 
hands, but longer and fharper muzzles, and are 
alfo peculiar to the Old Continent. Thus all 
the animals of Africa and the fouth of Afia, 
which have received the names of apes or mon- 


keys, are not to be found in America, any more * 


than the elephant, rhinoceros, or tiger. 
The more minutely we inquire into this fub- 
ject, we will be the more convinced that the ani- 


% 


mals of the fouthern regions of the one Con. 


tinent exifted not in the other, and that the few 
| which 


* Monkeys with prehenfile tails. 
Ÿ Monkeys with ftraight, but not prehenfile tails. 


_ £ Maucauco’s. Simia fciurus lanuginofus, fufcus, &c. Ga 
zophil. Petiver. tab. 17. Jig. §- Profimia fufca, le maki 3 Brion. 


Rega. anim quad. Pe 220. 
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which are nowfound there, were tranfported by 
man, as the Guiney fheep, which has been car- 
ried to Brafil;the Guiney-pig, which was brought 
from Brafil into Guiney, and, perhaps, fome o- 
ther {mall animals, the tranfportation of which 
‘was facilitated by the commerce and {mall diftance 
of thefe two parts of the globe, Between the . 
coaft of Guiney and that of Brafil, there are a-. 
‘bout 500 leagues of fea ; and there are more 

than 2000 between the coaft of Peru and the 
‘Fat Indies. All thofe animals which, from their 

nature, cannot endure cold climates, and even 

thofe which, though they could fubfift, cannot 

produce in fuch climates, are confined, on two 

‘or three fides, by feas which they are unable to 

Mtraverfe, and, on the other, by countries fo cold, 

“that they cannot live in them. Hence we ought. 
“not to wonder at this general fact, which at firft 

appeared fingular, and was never before fo much 

as fufpected, namely, that none of the animals 

_ which are natives of the Torrid Zone of the one 

| Continent, are to be found in the other. 
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From the preceding enumeration, it appears, 
‘that not only the quadrupeds in the warmeft 
» climates of Africa and Afia, but moft of thofe in 
@ the femperate regions of Europe, are wanting in 


(1 


America. Butfeveral of our animals which can en- 


À 


ra d ure 
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dure cold, and multiply in the northern climate! 
are found in North America : And, though the 

_ differ confiderably, we are obliged to acknow 
ledge them to be the fame, and to believe tha 
they formerly paffed from the one Continent t 
the other by lands, which are ftill unknown, 0! 
rather have long fince been fwallowed up by the 
ocean. This proof, drawn from Natural hiftory 
is a ftronger demonftration of the almoft conti 
nued contiguity of thefe two Continents, than 
all the conjectures of fpeculative geographers. _ 
The bears of the Illionois, of Louifiana, &e, 
appear to be the fame with ours; only the for 
mer are {maller and blacker. 
The ftag of Canada, though lefs than ours, 
differs from him only by the greater height of his 
horns, more numerous antlers, and a longer tail, 
The roebuck, which is found in the fouth of 
Canada and in Louifiana, is likewife {maller, and 
has a longer tail than the European kind.’ The 
orignal is the fame animal with the elk, though 
itis not equally large, nde 
The rain-deer of Lapland, the fallow-deér of 
Greenland, and the caribou of Canada appear! 
to be the fame animal. The fallow-deer or flag! 
of Greenland, defcribed and painted by Ed- 
wards *, has toogreata refemblance to the rain- 
deer to be regardedasa different fpecies. As to the 
caribou, though there isno exa@ defcription of it; 
yet, from the marks we have been able to col- 


lect 


* Nat. hift. of birds, P. 51. 
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€, it feems to be the fame animal with the rain- 
ser. M. Briffon Ÿ has made the caribou a diffe- 
nt fpecies, and refers it to the cervus Burgun- 
icus of Johnfion. But this cervus Burgundicus 
fan unknown animal, and certainly never exift- 
id either in Burgundy or in Europe : It is a fim- 
le name that has been given to fome uncommon 
joins of the ftag or fallow-deer; or rather M. 
Briffon may have. feen the head of the caribou, - 
whofe horns confifted of one ftraight {tem on 
sach fide, about ten inches long, with an antler 
or branch near the bafe, turned forwards; or the 
head of a femalerain-deer ; ora head of the firft 
or fecond year; for the female rain-deer bears 
jorns as well as the male, though much fmaller, 
and, in both, the direction of the firft antlers is 
forward; and, laftly, in this ‘animal, as well as 
in all others of the deer kind, the ramifications 
of the horns are exactly proportioned to the 
number of years they have lived. 

: The hares, the fquirrels, the hedgchogs, the 
otters, the marmots, the rats, the fhrew-mice, 
‘and the moles, are alfo fpecies common to the 
‘two Continents, though, in all thefe kinds, there 
‘is not an American fpecies perfectly fimilar to 
“thofe of Europe; and it is extremely difficult, if 
“not impofñhble, to pronounce With certainty 
“whether they are really different fpecies, or only 
“varieties of the fame, changed by the influence 

be 


_ of the climate. | 
The 


+ Briffon, Regn. animal. p. 91: 
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_ The beavers of Europe appear to be the fa né 
with thofe of Canada. Though thefe animal 
prefer cold countries, they can fubfift, and even 
multiply, in témperate-climates. There are fill 
fome of them in France upon the iflands of the 
Rhone. Their number was formerly much 
greater ; and they feem to avoid populous couns 
‘tries more than very warm climates. They never 
eftablith their focieties but in deferts remote fro a 
the habitations of men: And, even in Canada,} 
which may be confidered as a vaft defert, they 
have retired far from any of our fettlements. 
The wolf and fox are alfo common to both} 
continents. They are found, but with fome val 
ricties, in all parts of North America, wheres 
there are black foxes and wolves; but all of 
them are fmaller than thofe of Europe, which 
is the cafe with every animal, whether native or 
tranfported, | | ear 
Though the weafel and. ermine frequent thek 
cold countries of Europe, they are at leaft very | 
rare in America; but the pine-weafel, the mar=_ 
tin, and the polecat, are more numerous, : 
_ The pine-weafel of North America appears to” 
be the fame with ours. The vilon, or pekan : 
weafel of Canada, has a great refemblance tothe * 
martin; and the ftriped polecat of North Ame- * 
rica is perhaps only a variety of the European. | 
kind. A 
The American lynx feems to be the fame 
with the European. He prefers cold countries ; 
| fale but . 


4 


1 | 
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Put he likewife lives and multiplies in temperate 
climates, and generally frequents’ the forefts and 
high mountains. | ue 
… The feal, or fea-calf, feems to be confined to 
northern countries, and is found equally on the 
“coafts of Europe and of North America: 
" Thefe are nearly all the animals which are 
common to the Old and New Worlds; and from 
this number, which is not confiderable, we ought, 
‘perhaps, to retrench more than a third part, 
whofe fpecies, though apparently the fame, may 
be different in reality. But, admitting the iden< 
tity of all thefe fpecies with thofe of Europe, the 
‘number common to the two continents is very 
mall, when compared with that of the fpecies 
“peculiar to each. It is farther apparent, that, 
of all thefe animals, it is thofe only which fre- 
quent the northern countries that are common 
“io both Continents; and that none of thofe 
which cannot multiply but in warm or tempe= 
“rate climates are found in both worlds. 
It is, therefore, no longer a doubtful point, 
“ that the two Continents either are, or have for- 
à merly been, contiguous towards the north, and 
that the animals common to both have palled 
. from the one to the other by lands with which 
“ we have now no acquaintance. We are led to 
“ believe, efpecially fince the difcoveries made by 
the Ruflians to the north of Kamtfchatka, that 
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“ the lands of Afia are contiguous to. thofe of 
“ America; for the north of Europe feems to have 
| | been 


feas too cénfidérable to permit the paflage of a 
ny quadruped, Thefe animals, however, of 
North America, are not precifely the fame with) 
thofe of the north of Afia; but have a ftrongem 
refemblance to the quadfipeds of the north of 
Europe. It is the fame with the animals which 
belong to the temperate climates. The argali, 
or Siberian goat, the fable, the Siberian mole, 
and the Chinefe Mufk, appear not in Hudfon’s* 
bay, nor in any other north-weft part of the. 
New Continent ; but, on the contrary, we find, 
in the Horth eal parts of it, not only the: ani- 
mals common to the north CR Europe and Afa,. 
but likewife thofe which appear to be peculiar : 
to Europe, as the elk, the rain-deer, &c. It mutt, 
however, be acknowledged; that the Hordes | 
parts of Afia are fo little known, that we can’ 
have no certainty whether the animals of the 
north of Europe exift there or not. és 
_ We formerly remarked, as a fingular phaeno- | 
menon, that the arigunals in the fouthern provin- 
ces of the New Continent, are fmall in propor- 
tion to thofe in the warm regions of the Old. 
There is no comparifon between the fize of the. 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
camelopard, the camel, the lion, the tiger, &c. 
and the tapir, the cabiai, the ant-eater, the lama, 
the puma, the jaguar, &c. which are the largeft | 
quadrupeds of the New World: The RUE are 
four, fix, eight, and ten times Jarger than the 
| ner 
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latter. Another. obfervation brings LAS 
firength . to’ this general fact: All the animals 
which have been tran{ported from Europe-to.A- 
merica, as the horfe, the afs, the ox, the fheep, 
the goat, the hog, the dog, &c. have become. 
Mmaller ; and thofe which were not tranfported, 
but went thither fpontaneoufly, thofe, in a word, 
| which are common to both Continents, .as. the 
wolf, the fox, the flag, the roebuck, the elk, 
| &c. are alfo confiderably lefs than hot of Bue 
| rope. Rt 
| In this New World, therefore, there is té 
“combination of elements and en phyfical 
| eaufes, fomething that oppofes the amplification 
of animated Nature: There are obftacles to the 
‘developement, and perhaps to the, formation of 
‘large germs. Even thofe which, from the kind- 
ly ‘afluences of another climate, have acquired — 
“their complete form and exparifion, fhrink and 
“diminifh under a niggardly fky and an unproli- 
Ë fic land, thinly peopled with wandering favages, 
“who, inftead of : ufing this territory as a matter, 
“had no property or empire; and, having fub- 
“jected neither the animals nor the elements, nor 
“conquered the feas, nor directed the motions of 
“ rivers, nor cultivated the earth, held only the firft 
‘rank among animated beings, and’ exifted as 
7 creatures of no confideration in Nature, a kind of 


“veak automatons, incapable of improving or fe- 
à conding her intentions. She treated them ra- 
: ‘ther like a ftepmother than a parent, by denying 
: AVION. Lo them 


ee oe 


For, though the American jee be nearly va 
the fame ftature with men in polifhed focieties 51 
yet this is not a fufficient exception to the sui 


ral contraction of animated Nature throughout. 
the whole Continent, In the favage, the organs 


of generation are {mall and feeble. He has no! 
ae no beard, no ardour for the female. Though 


nimbler than the European, becaufe more accu-_ 


{tomed to running, ‘his ftrength is not fo great. 


His fenfations are lefs acute ; and yet he is more | 
timid and cowardly. He has no vivacity, no. 
activity of mind. The activity of the body is. 


not fo much an exércife or fpontaneous motion, 


as a neceflary action produced by want. De-! 
{troy his appetite for viétuals and drink, and you. 
will at once annihilate the active principle of all: 
his movements; he remains, in ftupid repofe, on. 


his limbs or couch for whole days. It 1s eafy 


to difcover the caufe of the fcattered life of fa-— 


vages, and of their eftrangement from fociety. 


They have been refufed the mof precious fpark | 


of Nature’s fire. They have no ardour for 
women, and, of courfe, no love to mankind. 


| Uddestialiiied with the moft. lively and moft | 
tender of all attachments, their other fenfations | 
of this nature are cold and languid. Their love ! 
‘to parents and children is extremely weak. The 
‘bonds of the moft intimate of all focieties, that 
of the fame family, are feeble ; and one family? 

has | 


Ne. 
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has no attachment to another. Hence no union, 
no republic, no focial ftate, can take place among 
them. The phyfical caufe of love gives rife to 
the morality of their manners. ‘Their heart is 
frozen, their fociety cold; and their empire cruel. 
They regard their females as fervants deftined to 
Jabour, or as beafts of burden, whom they load 
unmercifully with the produce of their hunting, 
and oblige, without pity or gratitude, to perform 
labours which often exceed their ftrength, They 
have few children, and pay little attention to 
them. Every thing muft be referred to the firft 
çaufe: They are indifferent, becaufe they are 
weak ; and this indifference to the fex is the o- - 
riginal ftain which difgraces Nature, prevents her 
from expanding, and, by deftroying the germs 
of life, cuts the root ua fociety. 

Hence man makes no exception to what has 
been advanced. Nature, by denying him the 
faculty of love, has abufed and contracted 
him more than any other animal. But, before 
examining the caufes of this general effet, it 
muft be allowed, that, if Nature has diminifhed 
all the quadrupeds in the New World, the feems _ 
to have cherifhed the reptile and enlarged the 
infeG tribes; for, though at Senegal there are 
longer ferpents and larger lizards than in South 
Ainerica, yet the difference between thele ani= 
mals is not near fo great as that which fubfifts 
between the quadrupeds. The largelt ferpent 
ef Senegal i is not double the fize of the Cayenne 
I 2 ferpent. 
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_ ferpent. But the elephant is perhaps ten times 
the bulk of the tapir, which is the largeftr qua= 
druped of South America. With regard, hows, 
ever, to infects, they are no where fo large as in, 
South America. The largeft fpiders, beetlegy 
caterpillars, and butterflies, are found’ in: Ca-| 
yenne and other neighbouring provinces : Here 
almoft all infets  exceed thofe of the ‘Old| 
World, not in fize only, butin richnef s of ‘co= 
louring, delicacy of fhades, ‘variety of forms,| 
dis of {peciés, ‘and the prodigious multiplié] 
cation of individuals. The toads, the frogs, and! 
other animals of this kind, are lie wile very large 
in America. We fhall. take no notice’ of birds. 
and fifhes; becaufe, as Nature has enabled “+ 
to pafs from the one Continent to the: other, | 
is hardly poffible to diftinguifh thofe which are! 
proper to each. But reptiles and infects, like. 
the quadrupeds, are confined to their relpeGivell 
Continents, 4 
Let us now examine why the reptiles and in-, ! 
fe@s are fo large, the quadrupeds fo fmall, and! 
the men fo cold, in the New World. Thelé ef= 
fects mull be raid ved to the quality of the earth 
and atmofphere, to the degree of heat and moi-! | 
fture, to the fituation and height of TEE 
to the quantity of running and flagnant waters, 
to the extent of forefts, and, above all, to el 
inert condition of Nature in that country. ‘Ing 
this part of the globe, the heat in general is much 
lefs, and the humidity much greater. If we 
compare the heat and cold of every degree of. l 
latitude, | 
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latitude, we fhall find very confiderable differen- 
ces: At Quebec, for example, which is under the 
fame. degree of latitude with Paris, the rivers. 
freeze every year fome feet thick ; a coat of fnow 
fill thicker covers the land for ae months ; 
the air is fo cold that the birds fly off and difap- 
pear during the winter, &c. This difference of 
heat, under the fame latitude in the Tempe-— 
tate Zone, though very confiderable; is perhaps 


quil lefs than the difference of heat under the 


‘Torrid Zone. In Senegal, the fua is perfectly 
Acorching ; ; while in Peru, which lies under the 
fame line, an agreeable temperature prevails. 
“The fame. remark applies to all the other lati- 
tudes. The Continent of America is fo formed 
and fituated, that every circumitance concurs in 
diminifhing the action of heat. America con- 
“tains the higheft mountains, and, of courfe, the 
argeft rivers of the world. .Thefe mountains 
form a chain which feems to bound the Conti- 
“nent towards the weit, through its whole extent. 
“The plains and low grounds are all fituated on 
; ‘this fide of the mountains, and run from their 
i bottoms to the fea which feparates the Conti- 
; nents on this fide, Thus the eaft wind, which 
“blows perpetually between the du, arrives. 
‘not in America, till it has traverfed a vaft ocean, 
by which it is greatly cooled. Hence this wind 
“is much cooler in Brafil, Cayenne, &cc. than at 
Senegal, Guiney, &c. die itarrives impreg- 
4 nated with the accumulated heat acquired from 
\ all the lands and burning fands in its paflage 
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through Afia and Africa. Let us récôtieats what! 
was remarked concerning the different colour$! 
of men, and particularly of the Negroes. Te 
feemed to be demonftrated, that the greater or 
lefs degree of a tawny, brown, or black colour; 
depends entirely on the uation of the climate sh 
that the Negroes of Nigritia, and thofe of the 
weft coaft of Africa, are blackeft; becaufe their 
countries are fituated in fuch a manner, that the 
heat is always greater than in any other part of. 
the globe, the eaft wind before its arrival having 
traverfed vaft tras of land; that, on the con- 

trary, the American hdidas under the line, are. 
only tawny, and the Brafilians brown, though 
under the fame latitude with the Negroes; be- 


caufe the heat of their climate is neither fo great | 


nor fo conftant, the eaft wind arriving not till 
after being cooled by the waters, and loaded | 
with moift vapours. The clouds which inter-. 
cept the hght and heat of the fun, and the rains 
which refrefh the air andthe furface of the 
earth, are periodic, and continue feveral months 
in Cayenne, and other regions of fouth America. 
This firft caufe renders all the eaft coafts of A- | 
merica much more temperate than Africa or 
Afia: And, after the eaft wind has arrived in a 
cool ftate, in traverfing the plains of America, it 


begins to aflume a greater degree of heat, when 


it is fuddenly ftopped and cooled by that enor- 
mous chain. of mountains of which the weftérn — 


it 
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“an infinite number of fprings, which, by uniting, 
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itis fill colder under the line at Peru, than at 
Brafil, Cayenne, &c. on account of the prodigi- 
ous elevation of the land, Hence the natives of 
Peru, Chili, &c. are lefs brown, red, or tawny, 
han thofe of Brafil. If thefe mountains were 
reduced to a level with the adjacent plains, the 
heat on the weltern coafts would become excef- 
five, and we would foon find Negroes at Peru 
and. Chili, as well as upon the welt coafts of 
Africa. af | 

Thus, from the fituation of the land alone in 
the New Continent, the heat muft be greatly in- 
ferior to that of the Old; and I fhall now fhow, . 
‘that there is likewife a greater, degree of moi- 
“ture in America. The mountains, which are the 
Bench upon the globe, and are oppofed to the 
“direction of the eaft wind, ftop and condenfe 
Lall the aerial vapours, and, of courfe, give rife to 


_foon form the greateft rivers in the world. Hence 
“in the New Continent, there are more running 


“waters, in proportion to the extent of territory, 


| ie 


than in the Old ; and this quantity of water 15 


. greatly increafed for want of proper drains or- 
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‘outlets, The natives having neither flopped 
the torrents, nor directed the rivers, nor drain- 
“ ed the marfhes, the flagnating waters cover im- 
“ menfe traéts of land, augment the moifture of 
the air, and diminifh its heat. Befides, as the 
earth is every where covered with trees, fhrubs, 


and grofs herbage, it never dries. The tranfpt- 
ration of fo many vegetables, prefled clofe to- 
gether, 
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| gether, produce immenfe quantities of iin and) 
noxious éxhalations, In thefe melancholy res 
gions, Nature remains concealed under her oldi 
garihents, and: never: exhibits herfelf in tre | 
attire ; being neither cherifhéd nor cultivated by! 
man, fhe never opens her fruitful and behetiniall 
womb.°° Here the ‘Earth never -faw her fur-| 
face adorned with thofe rich crops, which de-| 
. monftrate her fecundity, and conftitute the o-| 
pulence of polifhed nations. In this abandoned 
condition, every thing languithes, corrupts, and. 
proves ble The air and the earth, over-. 
loadéd with humid and noxious vapours; are | 
unable either to purify themfelves, or to profit | | 
by the influences of the Sun, who darts in vain 
his moft enlivening rays upon this frigid mafs, . 
which is not in a condition. to make fuitable 
returns to his ardour, Its powers are limited to 4 
the produétion of moift plants, reptiles, and in= _ 
fects, and can afford nourifhment pars to cold 
men and feeble animals. | 
The fcarcity of men, therefore, in America, 
and moft of them living like the brutes, is the — 
chief caufe why the. sah remains in a frigid - 
ftate, and is incapable of producing the adive 
principles of Nature. To expand the germs of | 
the largeft quadrupeds, and to enable them to 
grow and multiply, requires all the activity which 
the fun can give to a fertile earth. It is for the 
oppolite reafon, that infects, reptiles, and all the - 
animals which wallow in the mire, whofe blood 
| 16 
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is watety, and which; multiply in corruption, 
are larger and, more numerous in the low, moift, 
and marfhy, lands of the New Continent. oft 
» When we refle& on thefe remarkable diffe= 
rences between the old and New World, we are 
inclined to believe that the latter is actually. more 
recent, and has continued longer than the reft of 
the globe under the waters. of the ocean ;: for, 
if we except the enormous weflern mountains, 
‘which appear to be, monuments. of the higheft 
antiquity which this globe affords, all the low 
‘parts of this continent feem to be new lands, e- 
‘levated and formed by the fediments of waters. 
Ja many places, immediatel y under the. vegetable: 
Mtratum, we find fea fhells and madrepores’alrea- 
dy forming large mafies of lime-ftone, but which 
Mare commonly fofter. than .our free-ftone...[f 
4 this continent bereally as ancient sas:the other, 
- why was it fo thinly peopled ! Why were almoft 
its whole inhabitants wandering favages ? Why 
did the Peruvians and: Mexicans, who had uni- 
| ted into fociety, reckon only two or three hun: 
dred years fince the exiftence of the firft man 
| who taught them to affociate?... Why. are. they: 
… ftill ignorant of the art of tranfmitting facts to 
| pofterity by permanent figns, fince they had 
already difcovered.a method, of conveying their 
ideas at a diftance by tying knots upon cords? 
Why did they not reduce the lama, the pacos, 
and other animals, into a domettic ftate ? Their 
arts, like their fociety, were in embryo ; their 
eames TE AO fo ta IOnts 
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* Pelon ichiatl oquitli, The lama. 


Tapiierete in Brafil, maypoury or manipouris in Guiana. “The | 


Tapir. 


éater. x 
Ouatiriouaou, in Guiana. The little ant-eater. 
Ouaikaré in Guiana, ai or hatin Brafil. The Sloth. 


Æotochtli in Mexico, tatu or tatupeba in Brafil, chirguinchums 


in New Spain. The Armadillo. 


Tafu-ete in Brafil, tatou-kabafou, in Guiana. The eight-— 


banded Armadillo. 


Macatlchichiltic temamacama. The Antelope of New it 


Jiya or carigueibeju. The Brafilian otter. 

Quaubtla coymatl or quapizotl in Mexico, or caaigoara in Brafil 
The Mexican hog. 
| Llacoozclotl, or tlalocelotl. The mountain cat. 

Cabionara, or capybara. ‘The cabiai, or thick nofed- tapir. 

Tlatlauhqui occlotlin Mevioo, janowara or jaguara, in Bratfil. 
The jaguar or Brafilian cat. 

Cuguacu arana, or cuguacu ara, cougouacou ara. ‘The cuguar, 
or brown cat. 

Tlaquatzin in Mexico, aouaré in Giana carigueya in! Brafil, 
The opoffum. 

Hoitzlaquatzin. The oily D of New Spain. 

Cuandu or gouandou. ‘The Brafilian porcupine. 

Tape-maxtlaton in Mexico, maraguae or maracaia in Brafil. 
The Cayenne cat. 

Quaubtechallotl thliltic or tlilecotequillin. The black fquirrel. | 

Quimichpatlan or afapanick. An animal refembling the fly- 
ing fquirrel, and is perhaps the fame. 

Vzquicpatl, The mouffette, or ftiffling, weafel. 

Xoloitzcuintli or cuetlachtli. The Mexican wolf. 
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Tamandua-guacu in Brafil, ovaririin Guiana. The great ant- | 
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> Hence every mé tdace! triés that the 
Americans are new men, or rather men who 
had been fo long feparated from their original © 
country, that they had loft every idea of the part 
of the world from which they had iffued ; that 
the greateft part of the continent of America 


was new land, {till untouched by the hand of 
man, and in which Nature had not time fuffi- 
cient to accomplifh her plans, or to unfold the 
whole extent ot-her productions; that the men 


are cold, and the animals fmall, becaufe the ardour 


of the former, and the magnitude of the latter, 
depend upon the falubrity and heat of the air; 


and that fome centuries hence, when the lands 


‘are cultivated, the forefts cut down, the courfes 
‘of the rivers properly directed, and the marfhes 
drained, this fame country will become the moft 
fertile, the moft wholefome, and the richeft in 
‘the whole world, as it is already in all the parts 


which have experienced the induftry and {kill of 


man. We mean not, however, to conclude, that 


. Jarge animals would then be produced. The ta- 


pir and cabiai will never acquire the magnitude 


» of the elephant or hippopotamus. But the ani 
mals tranfported thither will no longer diminifh, 
as they have formerly dotie. Man will gradually | 
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. fil up. the vacuities in thefe immenfe territories, 
which were perfect deferts when firlt difcover- 
ed. 


The firt hiftorians of the Spanith conqueft, 


. to augment the glory of their arms, have exag- 


gerated 
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gerated prodigioufly the number of the enemi z 
they -had to encounter, Can. thefe hiltorians 
perfuade any man of fenfe, that there were mil 
hons of inhabitants in Cuba and St Domingo 
when, at the fame time, there was neither a mo- 
narchy, a republic, nor hardly any fociety amon 
them.;. and, that'in thefe two large! adjacent 
iflands, and at no great diftance from the cOnti= 
nent, there were only five fpecies of quadrupeds, 
the largeft of which exceeded not the fize of a 
{quirrel or a rabbit ? Nothing can be a ftronger: 
proof of the empty and defert fate of nature in 
thele new lands. * We found,’ fays Laet, ‘lin the 
‘ ifland of St Domingo, but few fpecies of quas 
‘ drupeds, as the Autias, which differs not much’ 
* from our rabbit, butis only a little {maller, with 
* fhort erect ears, and a tail like that of 2) mole 3 
*—the chemi, which is nearly of the fame form 
‘with the hutias, but fomewhat larger ;—the 
* molui, which is fmaller than the Autias ;—the 
‘corr, of equal fize with the rabbit; its mouth 
* refembles that of the mole ; it has no tai); and © 
“its legs are fhort : fome of them are black; but 
“ oftener a mixture of black and white: it isa do: 
* meftic animal, and very tame ;—befides a fall 
‘kind of dogs, which were abfolutely ‘mute; 
‘ their number is now much diminithed, becaufe 
‘ the European dogs have deftroyed them *. 1 

| | | ‘ In 
* L’'Hift. du Nouv. Monde, par Jean Laet, liv. 1. chap. 4. 


P. 5. L’Hift. de l'ifle Saint Domingue, par le P. Charlevoix, 
tom. 1. p. 35. | CAE: see | 
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|. ©Th the‘iflands of St Domingo, Cuba, and:the 
& Antilles, fays Acofta *, ‘there were hardly 
“any of the animals belonging to the continent 
Sof America, and not one that refembled thofe 
#of Europe.’ ’ ‘All the fheep, goats, horfes, 
floxen, and affes, remarks Father du Tertre, 
*in the Antilles, in Guaduloupe, and in all 
‘fthe French iflands, have been brought there 
#by the people of that nation; for none -were 
“carried there by ‘the Spaniards, becaufe the 
‘ Antilles were then fo thickly covered with 
wood, that the cattle could find no herbage 
‘© for their fubfiftence +. M. Fabry, who tra- 
‘yerfed, during fifteen months, the weftern ter+ 
‘gitories of America, beyond the Miffiftp pi, aflu- 
‘red me, that he often travelled three 0: four 
hundred leagues without feeing a fingle man. 
à All our military gentlemen; who went from, 
i Quebec to the river Ohio, and from the Ohio to 
| Houifiana, agree, that a perfon may frequently 
_ travel one or two hundred leagues, in the depth 
* of the forefts, and not meet with a fingle family 
i of favages. ~All thefe teftimonies fhow the 
» defert and melancholy ftate of the New Con- 
- rinent, even where the temperatufe of the cli- 
q mate is moft agreeable. But, what is more direét- 
* ly to our prefent purpofe, they deitroy the pofte- 

| | à riOt 


~ 4 


+ L’Hif. nat. des Indies, par Jofeph Acofta, p. 144: 
+ L’Hift. gen. des Antilles, par le P. du Tertre, tom, 2, P- 
289. where the reader will find many articles borrowed from 


Jofeph Acofta. 
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rior evidence of our nomenclators, and deferis 
bers of cabinets, who people the New World with} 
the animals peculiar to the Old, and mark others) 
as natives of particular countries where they nes| 
ver exifted. For example, it. is certain, that, in| 
St Domingo, there were originally no quadrupeds | 


A 
ei} 
À 


larger than a rabbit ; and, though there had, they | 
would have been. devoured by the European: 
dogs, which foon became as wild and- ferocious” 


> 


as wolves: However, to the murac or maracai of | 


Brafil, they have given the name of the tiger. 


cat* of St Domingo, though it is no where | 
found but on the continent. They have made | 
the fcaley lizard, or long-tailed manis of Java, 
an American animal, called tatoc by the Braf- 
lians ft, which is peculiar to the Eaft Indies: | 


They maintain, that the civet t, which isa na- 


tive of the fouthern parts of the Old Continent, : 


is found alfo in New Spain, without confidering 
that a creature fo ufeful, which is reared in fe- 
veral parts of Africa, of the Levant, and the 
Indies, as a domeftic animal, for the purpofes of 
collecting the mufk, an important article of 
commerce, would not have been negleGed.b 
the Spaniards, if the civets really exifted in. 
New Spain. | 
But our nomenclators have likewife denied: to 
America fome animals towhich fhehasan original 
title, 
* Felis filveltris Tigrinus in Hifpaniola's Seba, veh x. p77. 
. ¢ Seba, vol. 1. p. 88. | fd 
¢ Briffon, Regn. anim. p. 25 8. 


rn Sage 
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title. They have placed the opoflum in the 
Faft Indies *, and the floth in Ceylon +, though 
thefe animals belong folely to the New World, - 
and are fo remarkable, the one for a fac under 
its belly, in which it carries its young, the other 
for the extreme flownefs of all its movements, 
that, if they exifted in the Eaft Indies, travellers 
‘could never have paffed them over in filence. 
‘Seba relies on the authority of Francis Valantine 
for the Eaft Indian opoffum. But this authority 
‘can have no weight; for Francis Valantine was 
fo ignorant of the quadrupeds and fifhes of Am- 
boyna, and his defcriptions are fo bad, that Ar- 
tedi declares no ufe can be made of .his infor- 
mation. 


1 


7 We pretend not, however, to affirm abfolutely, 
that none of the quadrupeds in the warm climates 
“are common to both continents. Of this we 
‘can have no phyfical certainty, till the whole of 
them be accurately examined. But it is evident, 
that none of the large, and very few of the {mall 
American animals, exift.in the Old Continent. 
: Befides, though there fhould be fome exceptions, 
“which .1 hardly imagine, they muft be limited 
toa very {mall number of animals, and could 

“have no influence on the general law which I 

* mean to eftablifh, and which feems to be the 
* only rule for enabling us to acquire a proper 
“knowledge of the animal kingdom. This law, 
| which 

* Seba, vol. 1. p. 61. 64. | 

+ Id. ibid. p. 54. 
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which leads us to judge as much»by the | climate 
and difpofitions of animals, ‘as'by their figure and 
ftructure, will feldom deceive, and ‘wills enable 
us to avoid or detect a multiplicity of “errors, 
Suppofe the queftion, for example, to be concerns) 
ing an Arabian animal, as the hyaena, we may 
fafely pronounce that it éxifts not in Lapland 3) 
but'we will never maintain, with fome naturalifts} 
that the hyaena and glutton are the fame ani-| 
mal *, nor with Kolbe, ''that’the crofs-fox, which! 
inhabits the moft northern regions of the New) 
Continent, is found at’ the Cape of Good | 
Hope Ÿ ; and we will find, that this animal is! 
not a fox, but a jackal:> Neither fhould the! 
animal, called by the fame author the earth=\ 
bog, which feeds upon ants, be confounded with 
the ant-eaters of America: This Cape animal 
is probably the manis or: fealy lizard Ÿ, which. 
has no other refemblance to the ant-eater, than 
that of ufing the fame food, In the fame manner, | 
if it had been confidered, that the rain-deer Il is | 
a northern animal, this name would have never | 
been applied to an African antelope.’ The phoca, - 
or feal, which frequents the feas of the north, : 
ought not to be found at the Cape of Good” 
Hope §. The genet, which is a native of Spain, 
Afia Minor, &c. and peculiar to the Old ‘Con- 

| tinent, — 


« * Regn. anim: par Briffon, p. 234. 

+ Defcript. du Cap, par Kolbe, tom. 2. px 07: 

Ÿ Id. ibid.p. 43. | Id. ib. p. 128. sata 

§ Briffon, Regn. anim. p. 230. where he fays, after Kolbe, 
that the feal is called a fea-deg by the inhabitants of the Cape of | 
Good Hope. | | a 
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tinent, is ranked by Klein under the name of 
Goati*, which is an American animal, The 
yfquiepatl of Mexico, an animal which exhales 
an offenfive odout, and for that reafon we fhall 
rank it with the pole-cats, fhould never be confi- © 
dered as a fmall fox or badger ¢. The Coats mond: 
‘of America fhould not be confounded, as has 
been done by Aldrovandus f, with the badger- 
hog, which is always mentioned as an European — 

animal. But I mean not to exhibit all the er= 
rors of nomenclators. My aim is to prove, that 
their blunders would not have been fo numerous, 
if they had attended to the difference of climates; 
if they had ftudied the hiftories of animals, and 
“difcovered, as I have done, that thofe of the fouth- 
“ern parts of each Continent are never found in 
‘both ; and, laftly, if they had abftained from 
generic names, by which numbers of {pecies, not 
‘only different, but very remote from each other, | 
mare blended together. 


Thus the genuine object of a nomenclator is 
‘not to lengthen, but to contraëk his lift, by ma- 
king impartial inquiries and comparifons. No 
taf can be eafier than to perufe all the writers 
‘on animals, and to form a table of their names 

and phrafes, which will always be longer in pro- 

_ portion as the labour beftowed in invefligation is 

“Jefs: But nothing is more difficult than to ex- 

ti VOL Max Ke ainine 
* Klein. de quad. p. 63. | 


+ Seba, vol. 1. Briffon. Regn. anim. P. 255. 
+ Aldrovand. quad. digit. p. 207. 
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* -amine‘and compare animals with that judgment 
and difcernment,: which are: neceflary, to reds i 
this table to its juft dimenfions. “I again rep at, 
that there are not in the whole habitable earth a 
bove two hundred fpecies of quadrupeds, even 
including forty different fpecies of monkeys. ‘0 


each of thefe, therefore; we have only to allota pr o- 


i 


_ per name; and a very indifferent memory is able} 
to retain two hundred names. ‘For what purpofe}] 
then, are quadrupeds arranged into clafies, orders, 
andgenera ? Methodical diftributions are only a 
kind of {caffolds invented to aid the memory in, 
the recolle@tion of plants, the number of which is 


fo great, their diftinctions fo minute, and their 
fpecies fo liable to variation, that it is necefläryi 


| 


to confider them in bundles or genera, by puta 
‘ting together fuch as have the greateft fimilari = 
ty to each other. As in all works of genius, what! 
is abfolutely ufelefs, is always ill imagined, and_ 
often becomes hurtful, inficad of giving names to# 
two hundred quadrupeds, we have diétionaries! 


loaded with fuch a variety of terms and phrafes, | 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that it ‘would require more labour to explain, 7 


} 


i 
1 
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{ Ë NE ERA | | 
than was fpent in compofing them.» Why em-# 


1h 
} 


SF, 
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RMS 


f 


ploy a phrafeological jargon, when we can {peak 
plain language, by pronouncing fimple names ‘i 
Why change all the acceptation of terms, un-W 
der the pretext of making clafles and genera?) 
“When a genus is compofed of a dozen of animals, | 
under the name, for example, of the rabbit, why 
is not the rabbit itfelf to be found there, but mutt » 
ae a ae a nd RÉ ‘be 
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| 
| 
| 
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be fought for under the genus of bare *? Is it 
mot abfurd, and even ridiculous, to fabricate. 
claffes, where genera the moft remote are affem- 
Bled together; for example, to unite in the firft, 
grant ea the bat ; inthe fecond, the elephant and 
fealey lizard ; inthethird, the Zon and the ferret; i 
the fourth; the bog and the mo/e; in the fifth, és 
pbinoceros and the rat? &c. Such heterogeneous 
and ill conceived ideas-cannot be fupported. 
The works, accordingly, which contain fancies 
fo: crude, have been fucceflively deftroyed by 
‘their‘own authors. One edition contradidts an- 
“other, and the whole receives no applaufe but 
rom tyros and children, who are uniformly 
ithe dupes of myftery, to whom the fopperies of 
method appear to be fcientific, ana, in fine, who 
“refpeét their mafter in proportion to the talent 
“he poffeffes of reprefenting the cleareft and moft 
“perfpicuous objeéts under the moft abftrufe and 
“dark points of view. 

> By comparing the fourth edition of Linnaeus’s 
work with the tenth, we find, that man Ÿ is no 
longer ranked with the bat, but with the fcaley 
hizard; that the elephant, the hog, and the rhi-. 
M noceros, inftead of being ranked, the firft with 
“the fcaley lizard, the fecond with the mole, and 
the third with the rat, are all affociated with the 
 fhrew-moufe |. Inftead of the five orders or 
Le § of anthropomorpha, Jérae, glires, ju- 


RS menta, 
* Briffon. Regn. anim. p. 140. 142. 
gi Linn. fyit. nat. Holmiae, 1758, tom. 1. D 18. ©. 
t Id. edit. 4. p. 64. | Id. ibid. p. 69. 
$ Id. ibid, p. 63. 
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menta, and pecora, to which he had reduced a at 
quadrupeds, the auther, in this laft edition, has | 
fplit them into feven *, viz. primates, bruta,) 
Jerae, beftiae, glires, Doré, belluae. From thefel 
general changes, we may conceive the many als 
terations introduced among the genera and fpe=) 
‘eies, which laft alone have any real exiftence,| 
He fays, that there are two fpecies of men, the 
mé man, and the night-man, homo diurnus J'apisl | 

; homo noËturnus troglodites + ; and that thefe! 
ditting fpecies fhould not be regarded as varicties| 
only Ÿ. Is not this to add fable to abfurdity, to! 
reprefent the ravings of old women, or the falfes! 
hoods of credulous travellers, as conftituting a 
principal part in the fyftem of Nature ? Is it not 
better to be filent with regard to matters of| 
which we are ignorant, than to eftablith effential | 
characters and general diftin€tions upon the groff- 


eft errors, fuch as, for example, that, of all ani- 


mals which give fuck, woman alone has a clito 
ris ||? This is fo oppofite to the truth, that, of 
above a hundred different animals which we have’ 
diffeéted, not a fingle one wanted that organ. Buts 
I have dwelt, À pal too long on criticifms of 

, this: | 


* Linn. fyft. nat. edit. x. p. 16. 1%. 

+ Id. ib. p: 20. 24. 

f Specimen trogloditae ab homine fapiente difindifnatil 
nec noftri generis allant nec fanguinis efle, ftatura quamvis fi- 
millimam dubium non eft, ne itaque varietatem credas quam 
vel fola membrana niétitans abfolute negat ;. Lian. ff. nat. edits 
X. De 24. f 
a Id. ib. p. 24. 26. 
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this kind, efpecially as they are not my principal 
object. Ihave faid enough to guard the reader 
againft errors both of a general and particular 
kind, which are no where fo numerous as in the 
works of nomenclators : becaufe, being follicitous 
to comprehend every thing within the limits of 
theirfyftems, they are obliged to aflociate all 
that they are ignorant of with the little that they 
know. ; 

From what has been advanced, the following 
“general conclufions may be drawn: ‘That man 
is the only animated being on whom Nature has 
beftowed fufficient ftrength, genius, and ductility, 
Mo enable him to fubfft and to multiply in every 
“climate of the earth. No other animal, it is evi- 
dent, has obtained this great privilege ; for, in- 
“ftead of multiplying every where, moft of them 
“are limited to certain climates, and even to par- 
ticular countries. Man is totally a production 
Mof heaven: But the animals, in many refpedcts, 
“are: creatures of the earth only. Thofe of one 
Continent are not found in another ; or, if there 
“are a few exceptions, the animals are fo changed 
“and contracted, that they are hardly to be recog- 
“nifed. Is any farther argument neceflary to con- 
“vince us, that the model of their form is not,un= 
à alterable ; that their nature, lefs fixed than that 
Sof man, may be varied, and even abfolutely 
_ changed in a fucceflion of ages ; that, forthe 
“ fame reafon, the leaft perfect, the leaita@ive, and 
Roc: a a) din. the 
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the Ho defended, as well as the moft delicati| 
and heavy fpecies, have already, or will foon diféh 
appear ; for their very bi at depends: on the | 
form which man Bives: or allows to the furface, | 
of the: earth ? | he | 
The prodigious et SR whofe Rp 
Hawes: I have, often viewed with aftonifhment,, 
and which were; at leaft, fix: times larger me 
thofe of the largeft clephant, has now no exift-M 
ence ; yet the rémains/of -him have been found À 
inmany places remote: from each’ other, as In à 
Ireland, Siberia;y »Louifiana, Se. | This fosticslll 
was A ONE A the, largeft and flrongelt of © 
all quadrupeds; and, nee it. has difappeared,, 
how many fmaller, weaket, and lefs remarkable, | 
fpecies muft plata: have perished, without lea+ M 
ving any evidence of their paftexiftence ?. How M 
many others have undergone. fuch changes, ei- 1 
ther from degeneration or. improvement, ‘ecca= 
foned by the great viciflitudes of the earth and 
waters, the negleét or cultivation of Nature, the — 
continued influence of favourable or hoitile ch 1 
mates, that. they are now no longer the fame ! 
créatures? Yet the duadrupeds, next to man, | 
are beings whofe nature and form are the moft 
permanent. Birds and fithes are fubje@ to greater 
variations: The infea- ‘tribes are lable to fil 
greater viciflitudes: And, if we defcend to vege= 
tables, which ought not to be excluded from a 4 
mimated Nature, our wonder will be excited by 
; | | the 
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the quicknefs and ‘facility with which they af- 
fume new forms. ~ HT DADA TT 


Hence, it is not impoflible, thar, without in- 
Verting the order of Nature, all the animals of 
the New World were originally the fare with 
thofe of the Old, from whom they derived their 
xiftence ; but that, being afterwards feparated 
by immenfe feas, or impañable lands, they would, 
Gn the progrefs of time, fuffer all the effects of a 
Climate that had become new to them, and muft 
have had its qualities changed by the very caufes 
which produced the feparation, and, confequent- 
‘ly, degenerate, &c. But thefe circumftances 
Mhould not prevent them from being now regard- 


io 
, 
% 


Maufe thefe changes, produced by the operation of 
; time and the influence of climate, have originated, 
“and though we fhould date them from the crea- 
“tion itfelf, they are not the lefs real. © Nature, I 
allow, is ina perpetual flate of fluctuation: But 
Qt is enough for man to feize her in his own age, 
“and to look backward and forward, in order to 
Mi difcover her former condition, and what future 
it appearances fhe may probably aflume. 

With regard to the utility of this mode of com- 


of afcertaining names, of which fome examples 
| have been given, it extends our knowledge of 
à the animal creation, and rendérs it more certain 
. and perfe& ; that it prevents us from afcribing, 
. to American animals, properties which are pecu- 


d as different fpecies of animals. From whatever 


4 


paring animals, it is evident, that, independent 
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liar to thofe of the Eaft Indies, only becaufe they! 
have the fame name; that, in examining the nos) 
tices of foreign animals communicated by travel- 
lers, it will enable us to diftinguifh names and 
fa@s, and to refer each to its proper fpecies 4 
and, laftly, that it will render the hiftory which 
I am now compofing lefs defe@ive, and perhaps. 
more confpicuous and complete, — 7 


THE 
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| N the clafs of carnivorous animals, the lion 
J holds the firft rank, and the tiger the fecond: 
As the firft of a bad genus is always the largeft, 
and has often the beft difpofitions, the fecond is 
gencrally the moft rapacious and deftrudiive. To 
pride, courage, and ftrength, the lion adds dig- 
nity, clemency, and magnanimity. , But the tir 
| ger is grofsly ferocious, and cruel, without necef- 
| : | fity. 


| ds The Tiger has fix cutting, and two canine teeth in each 
jaw; five toes before, and four behind. The claws are fharp, 
‘hooked, lodged in a fheath, and may be exerted or drawn in 
at pleafure. The head is round, the vifage fhort, and the 
tongue rough. Both the head and body of the tiger are 
fmooth. He has vaft ftrength in his limbs. \ His colour is a 
‘pale yellow, beautifully marked. with longs flripes of black, 
“pointing from the back to the belly, and others acrofs 
‘the thighs,” The tail is about one third fhorter than the 
‘body, and annulated with black. His fize is often fuperior 
“to that of the lion. The Royal tiger is. of a tremendous, bulk. 
M. de Buffon mentions one that, tail included, was fifteen 
feet long. Du Halde fays, that the Chinefé tigers vary in 
colour, fome being white, ftriped with black and ‘prays 
Pennant’ s, Synopf. of quad. p.167. : 
~ In Latin, Tigris; in Italian, Tigra; in German, T igerthier. 
 Cuwar. GEN. Dentes primores aequales; Molares, termi. 
Lingua: retrorfum aculeata. Ungues retradiles. CHar. 
Spec. : Felis tigris, cauda elongata, corpore maculis omnibus 
| virgatis; Linn. Sy/t. Nat: p. 61. ie PES dde 
Tigris; Gefner, Hifi. quad, p. 936 Ray, Synopf- quad. P: 1 65. 
“ Klein, de quad. p. 78. Plinii, hb. 8. co 18 Te 
“. Felis flava, maculis longis nigris variegata.. Tigris ; Briffor, 
| Regn. anim. p. 208. 
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fity. The fame thing takes place in all natu < 
where rank is the offspring of flrength. ‘Fhe 
firft, in which all power refides, is lefs tyranni- 
cal than his immediate inferior, who, unable to 
obtain unlimited power, avenges himfelf, by a 
bufing that portion of it which he enjoys. Thug) 
the tiger is more to bé dreaded than the lio 1 
The latter often forgets that lie is the fovereign, 
or the ftrongeft of all animals. He moves for-| 
ward with tranquility and fleadinefs, and never} 
attacks man, unlef when provoked, He never | 
runs with precipitation, ‘nor ‘gives: chafe, but | 
when prefled with hunger. The tiger, on the 
contrary, though fatiated with carnage, feems to | 
be perpetually thirfting for blood. His fury has 
no intervals’ "but during the time he is obliged 
to lie in ambuth for prey at the fides OF rivers. | 
He feizes and tears to pieces.a frefh animal with: | 
the fame ragethat he exerted in devourinet the | 
firft. © He defolates the country which he inha~ | 
bits,.and:fears, neither the afpech nor the arms of | 
man.” ‘Elie puts to-death whole flocks of ‘dome« _ 
ftic ‘animals, and all the wild beats which come | 
in his way: He attacks the young elephant and | 
rhinoceros, and fometimes even ventures to‘ brave | 
RCI eS MAMA Beas RTE 
» The form.of.the body generally accords, with — 
‘henatural-difpoñition: The air of the: on is 4 
noble; the height of his limbs’ is proportioned | 
to the length of his body. His large thick mane, \ 
which: covers.his fhoulders, and forms a {hade to | ; 
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is face, his determined afpeat, his grave: de- 
ieanour, all concur in announcing his proud 
nd majeftic intrepidity. The too great length! 
fithe body of the tiger, and his difproportion“| 
tly-fhort limbs, his naked head, his hageard: 
ÿes, and his blood-coloured tongue, which ale 
vays/lolls out of his mouth, are marks of ig=* 
soble malice and:infatiable cruelty. He has no- 
ahting but perpetual. rage, à blind and undi~! 
tinguithing ferocity, which: often impells him 
‘6 devour his. own young, and to tear in pieces 
their mother, when fhe attempts to defend thems » 
May this exceflive thirftifor blood never be ‘al- 
layed, till he has deftroyed the whole race soft 
monfters which he produces! | es 
{ris a fortunate cireumftarice for the other a=. 
nimals, that the fpecies of the tiger is not nume-! 
fous, and appears to be confined: to the warmeft: 
regions of the Eaft Indies, ‘Tigers are found in. 
Malabar, in Siam, im Bengal, the fame coufñitries: 
which are inhabited by the elephant and rhino= 
ceros.) They are even faid to follow the rhino=’ 
ceros for the purpofe of eating his dung *, which: 
both refrefhes and purges them. Like him, they. 
frequent the borders of rivers and lakes; for, 
as blood only augments’ their thirft, they have 
‘often occafion for water, to cool the fervour - 
“which -confumes them. Befides, they watch, 
i | | near . 


Bg. Jac. Bontii Hift. Nat. Ind. Orient. pe 54 Recueil des 
voyages de la Compagnie des Indes, tom. 7. p. 278 Voyage 
de Schoutten aux Indes Orientales, | 
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near the waters, the approach of animals, whicl 
the heat of the climate obliges to refort thither 
feveral times every day. Here they procure thee 
prey, or’ rather ‘multiply their maflacres ; for 
they often leave the creatures they have recent 
killed, to devour others... They delight in blood, 
and glut themfelves with it till they are intoxi - 
cated. They tear the body for no other pur: 
pofe than to plunge their head into it, and to 
drink large draughts of blood, the fources of 
which are generally exhautted before their thirft 
is appeafed, i 
When, however, the tiger kills large animal 
as a horfe or a buffalo, he does not tear out their 
bowels on the {pot ; ‘but, to prevent interr uption, 
and that he may devour them at leifure, he drags 
them off to the wood with fuch incredible fwift-+ 
nefs, that his courfe feems to be hardly retarded: 
by their enormous weight *, This circumftance: 
is fufficient to give an idea of his ftrength; but 
it will be rendered {till clearer by attending to: 
the dimenfions of his body., Some travellers. 
have compared him to the horfe f, others to the 
buffalo {, and others have only faid that he is 
| much: 


o* Jac. Bontii Hift. Nat. Ind. Orient. p. 53. 

+ Les voyages de Dellon, p.104. 

+ The tigers of India, fays Boullaye-le-Gouz, are ee a pro- 
digious fize. T have feën fkins of them longer and wider than 
that of a buffalo. They are fometimes addicted to eat men; and, 
in many parts of India, no man travels without being well arm- | 
ed, becaufe the tiger, | whofe figure refembles- that of a Cat}! se 
himfelf on his hind-légs, and leaps upon pecs perfon a’ sr + i 

Woyage de la Boullaye-le-Gouz, p. a 247. lo 
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much larger than the lion *. But we have au- 
thorities more recent, and above all fufpicion. 
We are aflured by M. de la Lande-Magon, that 
he has feen,. in the Eaft Indies, a tiger of fifteen 
feet in length, including the tail, which, fuppo- 
fing it to be four or five feet, the length of the 
body was at leaft ten. The fkin preferved in 
the royal cabinet, it is true, exceeds not feven 
feet from the extremity of the muzzle to the o- 
‘rigin of the tail. But the tiger to which it be- 
Jonged was taken when very young, and was 
‘ever afterward confined in a narrow apartment, 
where the want of exefcife and room, the lan- 
‘euor and reftraint of confinement, and unnatu- 
‘yal food, fhortened his life, and prevented the 
“proper extenfion of his body. In the hiftory of 
the ftag fT, it was remarked, that thefe animals, 
when taken young, and fhut up in parks too 
“{mall, not only never acquired their natural fize, 
“but became deformed and ricketty. We like- 
» wife learn, from the difle&tions of every fpecies 
of animals brought up in houfes or court-yards, 
that their bodies and members, for want of exer- 
f cife, never acquire their natural dimenfions ; 
* that fuch organs as cannot be ufed, as thofe of ge- 
« neration, are fo minute, in all captive and foli- 
3 tary animals, chat it is difficult to difcover them. 


# 
The difference of climate alone may produce the 
fame effects as confinement and want of exer- 
> cife. 
210 


i 


En 


_ * Profper. Alp. Hift. Nat. Egypte p.237. Wotton, p. 65: 
+ See Vol. IV. Art. Stag. ) 
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-cife.. Animals peculiarto watm climates, though, 
deft at liberty, and well fed, are incapable of mule 
tiplying in cold countries: And, reproduétion bes 
Ing the natural effe@ of copious nutrition, it is 
evident, that, as the former faculty is deftroys 
ed, the latter muft alfo be incomplete ; and 
that, in thefe animals, cold alone is fufficient to 
reftrain the action of the internal mould, and to 
diminifh growth, fince it is capable of oblitera=) 
ting the power of reproduction. . DL 
It is not, therefore, furprifing, that this tiger, 
whofe fkin and'fkeleton is preferved in the roy- 
al'cabinet, fhould not have acquired its natural 
fize. The bare infpe@ion, However, of this 
ftuffed fkin, and of the fkeleton, conveys an idea, 
of a moft formidable animal. Upon the bones 
of the leg, there are rugofities, or impreffions, 
“which indicate the attachment of mufcles fill. 
ftronger than thofe of the lion. Thefe bones are 
alfo equally ftrong, though fhorter; and, as for-\ 
merly remarked, the height of the tiger’s legs is! 
not proportioned to the great length of his bo-\ 
dy. Hence the incredible Iwiftnefs afcribed to. 
him by Pliny, and which is implied in the name! 
of the animal *, cannot be attributed to his Cr 1-1 
nary movements, nor even to the quicknef of a 
continued courfe ; for it is apparent, from the 


fhortnefs | 


* Tigris vocabulum eft linguae Armeniae; nam ibi et fa 
-Sitta et quod vehementifimum flumen, dicitur Tigris; Varre 
“de lingua Latina—Perfae et Medi 


| fagittam Tigrim nuncupant ; 
Gefn. hifi. quad. p. 936. ) | 
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fhortnefs ofhislegs, that he can neither walk nor 
run Ÿ with fuch celerity as thofe animals whofe 
legs are proportionally longer. But this pro- 
digious fwiftnefs may, with propriety, be applied 
to the terrible bounds. which he makes without 
any extraordinary effort; for, if we fuppofe his 
firength and fupplenefs to be proportioned to 
thofe of the cat, which he greatly refembles in 
‘firucture, and which leaps, in an inftant, to the 
diftance of many feet, the tiger, whofe body is 
ten times longer, may, nearly in the fame in- 
flant, leap many fathoms. Hence it is not the 
‘eelerity of his courfe, but the quicknefs of his 
Teap, which Pliny meant to deferibe, and which 
renders this animal tremendous, becaufe it is im- 
Ypoffible to avoid him, after he makes his {pring. 
’ The tiger is perhaps the only animal whofe 
: Ree PEASE 7 
ferocity cannot be fubdued. Neither violence 
nor reftraint have any effect in foftening- his 
temper. He is equaily irritated with gentle or 
‘rough treatment. ‘The mild influence of fociety 
“makes no impreffion on the obduracy of his na- 
‘ture. Time, inftead of mollifying the ferociouf- 
: AS nefs 
4 | 
at + The terrible fwiftnefs, fays Bontius, afcribed by Pliny 
‘to this animal, is an error. On the contrary, he runs flowly; 
“and this is the reafon why he more willingly attacks men 
“than fwift animals, as the flag, the wild ,boar, the buffalo, or 
“the wild ox, and why he attacks all animals by amibufcade. 
“He darts with impetuofity upon their heads, and beats the 
“Mtrengett animals to the ground with a fingle ftroke of his 
“paw; Bont. p. 53. It is eafy to reconcile thefe fats with the 
: expreflions of Pliny. ni 
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nefs of his humour, only exafperates his val 
With equal wrath he tears the hand which fee | 


He 1 roars at the fight of every thing that live 
Every ce e appears to him as a frefh prey, 


of his eyes, menaces with frightful groans, and 
the grinding of his teeth, and often darts up : 
it, without regarding his chains, which only res 
ftrain, but cannot calm his fury, 4 
To complete the idea of the ftrength of this 
animal f, we fhall give Father Tachard’s re= 
lation of a combat between a tiger and two c= 
lephants. ‘ A palifade tf,’ fays this author, ‘ of a= 
* bout a hundred paces fquare, was din In= 
‘to this inclofure two elephants were introdu= 
‘ced, for the purpofe of fighting a tiger. ‘They 
‘ were defended by a kind of plaftron, in the 
‘form of a mafk, which covered the head and a 
‘ part of the trunk. As foon as we arrived, a) 
: large tiger was brought out of his lodge. Hist 
‘ colour and figure were new to the Frenchmen. 
3 
* who were prefent at this combat; for he was” 
“not only much longer and thicker than thofen 
‘ we have feen in France, but his fkin was dif= 
: ‘ ferently fpotted. Inflead of fpots fcattered 
/ ‘ without 


+ Indi tigrim elephanto robuftiorem multo exiftimant. New, è 
archus bits indos referre tigrim effe maximi equi magnitu-— : 
dine, veolcitate et viribus beftias omnes fuperare, elephantum | 
etiam, infilientem in caput its, facile fuffocare ; Gefn. BE 
quad. p. 937. 4 

t Premier voyage de Siam, par le Pére Tachard, p. 292. 
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barres order, he had he, broad, circular 
‘bands, which, arifing from the back, joined 
‘ below the belly, and were continued along the 
“tail, in the form of alternate: white and black 
rings. There was nothing peculiar in his head, 
hor Mens, except that they were larger than 
#thofe of common tigers, though the animal 
“had not yet acquired his full growth ; for M. 
* Conftance informed us, that there were tigers 
if in that kingdom three times larger; and that, 
when hunting’ along with the king, he had 
‘once feen a tiger nearly as large as de biggeft 
‘mule. They have alfo a fraallér kind, like 
that brought from Africa to Europe, one of 
* which [ was fhown the fame day at Luovo. 
| * The tiger deftined for the combat was not 
4 let ete. but was fo fixed by two cords, that, 
= Bovine no liberty to fpring, the firft elephant » 
‘which approached gave him two or three 
“ blows on the back with his trunk. Thefe 
* Done were fo heavy, that they beat the tiger 
‘to the ground, where he lay-for fome time as 
“if he had been dead. But, though this firft 
© attack had abated his fury, he was no fooner 
* untied, than he gave a horrible roar, and made 
‘a fpring at the elephant’s trunk, which was . 
“cfretched out to ftrike him. The elephant, 
4 ‘however, dexteroufly drew up his trunk, pro~ 
© tected it with his tufks, which he prefented at 
6 ‘the fame time, and with them he threw the 
+ ‘tiger to a great heïght in the air, The baad 
D Vos. V. LE ‘was 
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€ was fo ftunned, that he made no farther ad~| 
‘vances, but took feveral turns round the pali- 
“fade, and fometimes fprung towards the people 
“in the galleries. Three elephants were then! 
‘fet upon him, each of whom, in their turn, 
“gave him fuch blows, that he again feémed to. 
“be dead, and afterwards endeavoured only to. 
‘avoid his enemies, who would unqueftionably. 
“have killed him, if an end had not been put to 
‘the combat” Even from Father Tachard’s 
defcription, it is plain, that the tiger he faw fight | 
with the elephants was the truetiger; that heap= 
peared to be a new animal to the Frenchmen, 
becaufe they had probably feen, in France, only: 
African panthers or leopards, or, rather, the A=. 
merican jaguars; and that the fmall tiger he faw 
at Luovo was nothing but a panther. We may 
likewife conceive, from this fimple narrative, the 

amazing ftrength and ferocity of the tiger. | 
hough young, and not arrived at his full 


growth, though a captive, and bound with ropes, 


though fingle againft three; yet this tiger was fo 
formidable to thefe enormous animals, that all 
the parts of their bodies which Nature had not 
defended with an impenetrable fkin, were o- 
bliged to be covered with plaftrons or cufhions. 
The tiger, of which an anatomical defcription 
was made by the Jefuits at China, and commu- 
nicated to the academy of Sciences by Father © 
Gouie *, feemed to be the genuine tiger, as well 
mé as 
* The {potted tiger is the only one known in Europe. 
Re But 
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as that called the Royal Tiger, mentioned by 
Perrault *, in his memoirs concerning animals, 
and of which he fays the defcription was made 
in Siam. Dellon, in his voyages, mentions ex- 
prefsly, that tigers are more frequent in Mala- 
bar than in any other part of the Eaft Indies ; 
that there are feveral fpecies of them ; but that- 
the largeft, which is as big as a horfe, and called 
the Royal Tiger by the Portuguefe, is extremely 

Tare. | 
… The royal tiger, therefore, appears not to be a 
different fpecies. He is found in the Eaft Indies 
only, and not in Brafil, as has been alledged by 
fome of our naturalifts f. I am even inclined 
to believe, that the true tiger is peculiar to Afia, 
‘and the interior parts of the fouth of Africa ; 
for, though moft travellers who have vifited the 
coafts of Africa mention tigers, yet it is eafy to 
L 2 | perceive, 


x. 


L 


“But in Tartary and China, there are tigers with black bands 
or belts; and, even in thefe countries, two fpecies are men» 
‘tioned, though no other differences appear to exift. The 
‘tiger diffected by the Jefuits of China, which had been kil- 
“led in the chaie by the Emperor, along with other four, weigh- 
ed only 265 pounds, and, confequently, was none of the largeit ; 
“another of them weighed 400 pounds. ‘The one chat was dif- 
“feed had a third part of his ftomach filled with worms, though 
“it is not faid that he was in a putrid fate. Some of the people 
“who were prefent remarked, that they had obferved the fame 
“appearance in a tiger which was difleted at Macao; Hi/}. de? 
Acad. des Sciences, année 1699, p. §1- 
~ * Mem. peur fervir a l’hiit. des anim. part 2. p. 287. 
4 + Voyages de Dellon, p. 104. 
> + Regn. anim. Briffon. p. 269. 
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perceive, from their: defcriptions, that they: ae 
not genuine tigers, but leopards, obo ounces, 
&e. Doctor Shaw remarks *, | that, in the 
kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers, the lion and) 
path hold the firft rank among the rapaciou 
animals ; but that the tiger is not found in ‘hid 
part of Barbary. Doctor Shaw's’ obfervationl 
feems to be juft ; for they were Indian, not Afri- 
can ambafladors t, who prefented to. Augittual 
when at Samos, the firft tiger that was ever fen” 
bythe Romans.’ It*was alfo from India that ; 
Heliogabulus procured thofe tigers with which 
he withed to have his chariot dren when he 
wanted to perfonate the god Bacchus. 3 4 
Thus the fpécies of the tiger has always been 
more rare and Jefs diffufed than that of the lion.” 
The female, however, like the lionefs, produces 
four or five cubs at a litter. She is furious at 
all times ; but her rage rifes to the utmoft extre- | 
mity, when robbed of her young. She then, 
braves every danger ; fhe purfues the plunderers, | 
who are often obliged to releafe one, in order to. 
retard her motion. She flops, takes it up, and! 
carries it off to the neareft cover; but fhe in-! 
ftantly returns, and continues the purfuit after 
the fpoilers to the very gates of their villages, or 
to their boats. When all hope of recovering 
them is loft, fhe exprefles the exquifitenefs of 
| her. 


ER et ee 


* Shawstravels. + Defcript. des Ifles de Archipel, 
par Dapper, p. 206. | | 
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her forrow by difmal and hideous howlings, 
which excite terror wherever they reach.:; 
The tiger, like the lion, moves the fkin of; his 
face, erinds his teeth, and roars; but the found 
of his voice, which has, by fome travellers, been | 
compared to that of certain large birds *, 1s difle- 
ment. Tigrides indomitae raucant, rugiunique 
F cones ; (Autor Philomelae). The word rau- 
“cant has no fynonime in Englifh. It is expref- 
five of a hoarfe and frightful cry T. 
i The {kin of thefe animals is much efteemed, 
 efpecially in China, The military mandarines, 
in their public marches, cover their fedans, and 
likewife their pillows, during the winter, with 
tigers fkins. In Europe, thefe fkins, though 
rare, are not much valued. Thofe of the leo- 
pard of Guiney and Senegal, called tugers fkins 
+ by our furriers, are preferred. Befides, the fkin 
“ is the only ufe that can be derived from this 
“ moft noxious of all quadrupeds. His fweat T, 
and the hair cf his whifkers §, are alledged to 
“ be certain poifons to man and other animals. 
… But he does fo much real mifchief when alive, 
that it is needlefs to afcribe imaginary evils to 


Lire his 


rite 


* Second voyage de Siam, par le P. Tachard, p. 248. 

+ The tigers of the eaftern regions of Afia ate remark- 
ably large and fwift. Their general colour is a reddith yel- 
> low. Their roar, like that of the lion, raifes horror in the 
hearer ; Voyage de Coreal, tom. 1. p+ 173- 

+ Hift. Nat. de Siam, par Gervaile, p. 36. 

§ La Chine illuftrée, par Kircher, p. 110. 
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mach in the fame. manner as fmall needles. 
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‘The PANTHER, OUNCE, and 
LEOPARD. 
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O remove all ambiguities, arifing from the 
_ufe of improper names, or other caufes, 
+ it be remarked, that, befide the tigers, whofe 
hiftory and CR I have already given, Afia 
“and Africa afford other three fpecies of this 
genus, all different from the tiger, and from 
ach other. Thefe three fpecies are the Pan- 
ther, the Ounce, and the Leopard, which natu- 
‘ralifts have not only confounded with one an- 
pther, but with fpecies of the fame genus pecu- 
iar to America. Of the latter | fhall here take 
‘No notice, but confine myfelf folely to thofe of 
the Old Continent. 
The firft fpecies is the Panther *, which was 
known to the Greeks by the name Pardalis, to 
pue ancient Latins by that of Panthera and Par- 
dus, 


t 


; * The generic charafters of the panther are the fame with 
thofe of all the cat kind. —The panther has fmooth fhort hair, 
of a bright tawny colour. The back, fides, and flanks are e- 
Jegantly marked with black fpots, difpoféd in circles from 
four to five in each, with a fingle black fpot in the centre. 
In the face and legs there are fingle {pots only. On the 
top of the back there is a row of oblong fpots, the largeft 
neareft the tail, The cheft and belly are white, the firft be- 
“ing marked with tranfverfe dufky ftripes. On the tai and 
belly the ‘black {pots are irregular. The ears are fhort and 
“pointed ; ; the end of tke nofe is brown ; and the limbs are v ery 
| ftrong. 
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dus, and to the more modern Latins by that of 
Leopardus. The body of this animal, when ars 
rived at full growth, is five or fix feet long, meas 
furing from the extremity of the muzzle to the 
origin of the tail, which is more than two feet. 
The bafis of the colour upon the back and fides 
is of a more or lefs deep yellow, and that of the 
belly is whitifh, He is marked with black {pots, 
which are cireular, or in the form of a rofe, de~ 
tached from each other upon the fides, hollow. 
in the middle, and moft of them have feveral 
leffer fpots, in their center, of the fame colour. 
Thefe fpots, of which fome are oblong, and o- 
thers circular, are frequently three inches in dia- 
meter, ‘he {pots on the head, breaft, belly, 
and legs, are entire, 

The fecond fpecies is the little panther of Op. 
pian *, to which the ancients have afligned no 
particular name; but modern travellers have 
called it Ounce, from the corrupted term Lynx or 
Lunx. We fhall adopt the name Ounce tT, be- 


caufe 


ftrong. The fkin of one I meafured, Was, trom the extremity 
of the nofe, to the origin of the tail, fix feet ten inches long, 
_ and the tail near three ; Pennant’s {ynopf. of quad. Pi Avg By Ce ieee : 
Felis pardus, cauda elongata, corpore maculis fuperioribus 
orbiculatis, inferioribus virgatis ; Linn. Syf. Nat. p61, ; 
Panthera, pardus, pardalis, leopardus ; Gefner. quad. p. 824. 
Raii Syropf. quad. p. 166 Klein. quad. p. 77. ! 
* Oppian de venatione, lib, 3. 
T The ounce has a large head, fhort ears, and long hair on 
the Whole body, of a whitith ath-colour, tinged with yellow, 
which is fainter in the breaft and belly, It is marked with 


fmall : 


- 
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caufe the animal has fome affinity to the lynx. 
The ounce is much {maller than the panther, be- 
ing only about three feet and a half long, which 
is. enki the fize of the lynx. The length of 
the hair exceeds that of the panther, as well as 
that of the tail, which is fometimes more than 
three fect in length, though the body of the 


‘ounce is, upon the whole, one third lefs than that 
sof the panther, whofe tail is only about two 


feet and a half. The ground colour of the ounce 
is a whitifh gray upon the back and fides, and 


“the gray is ftill whiter on the bel ly. But the 
“back and fides of the panther are always of a 
“more or lefs deep yellow colour. The fpots 


“are nearly of the fame figure and fize in the 
none as in the other. 


Thethird fpecies is peculiar to Senegal, Guiney, 


and other fouthern regions, which had not been 
_difcovered by the ancients ; and, of courfe, they 


had no knowledge of this animal, which we 


| fhall call the Leopard, a name that has been im- 


properly 


{mall round fpots. There is a large black fpot behind each 


ear. The upper part of the neck is varied with large fingle 


= 


* fpots; the fides of the back with longitudinal marks, confift- 
ing of feveral fpots almoft touching each other, leaving the 
ground colour of the body in the middle. The fpots beneath 


thefe are irregular, large, and full. Thofe on the legs are 


 fmall and thinly difperfed. The tail is full of hair, and ir- 
4 regularly marked with large black fpots. This fpecies is of a 
ftrong make, being long rat and fhort legged. The length 
from the nofe to ‘the tail is about three feet and a half, and 


that of the tail is upwards of three feet; Pennant’s Syuopf- of 
Dur ae 
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properly applied to the great panther. The leo- 
pard* is larger than the ounce, but much lefs 
than the panther, feldom exceeding four feet in 
length. ‘The tail is two or two and a half feet 
long. The ground colour of the hair, upon the 
back and fides, is yellow ; that of the belly is 
whitifh. The {pots are annular, or like rofes, 
but much fmaller than thofe of the panther and 


ounce, and moft of them are compofed of four. 
or five {mall fpots: . Some of the latter are ira} 


regularly difpofed. 
Thele three fpecies, as we have feen, are per- 


fe@ly diftina. The merchants call the fkins of. 
the firft fpecies, panther fkins, thofe of the fe-. 


cond, which we have denominated the ounce, À- 
Jrican tigers fkins, and-thofe of the third, or leo- 
pard, though very improperly, tigers fins, 
Oppian Ÿ was acquainted with the panther 
and ounce; of the former he remarks, that there 


were two kinds, the one large and the other : 


fmall, though the form of their bodies, and the 
difpofition of the fpots, were fimilar ; but 
that they differed in the length of their tail, 

which 


* The hair of the leopard is of a lively yellow colour, marked 


on the back and fides with fmall fpots, difpofed in circles, and . 


placed pretty clofely together. The face and legs are mark- 
ed with fingle fpots. The breaft and belly are covered with 
longer ‘hairs than the ref of the body, of a whitith colour. 
The fpots on the tail are large and oblong. The length of 
this fpecies, from nofe to tail, is four feet, and that of the tail, 
twoand ahalf. à 
+ Oppianus de venatione, lib. Ex 
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which was longer in the fmall than in the large 
fpecies. The Arabs call the great panther Nemer, 
and the fimaller kind Phet or Phed, which lait, 
though a little corrupted, is the fame with Faadb, 
and is the real Barbary name of this animal. 
©The Faadh,’ fays Dr Shaw *, ‘ refembles the 
£ Jeopard, (he means the panther), by having the 
éfame {pots ; but they differ in other refpects ; 
¢ for the fkin of the former is darker and coarfer, 
‘and he is not fo ferocious as the latter.. Be- 
fides, we learn from a paflage of Albert, com- 
mented upon by Gefner J, that the Phet or Phed 
‘of the Arabs, is denoted, in Italian, and fome o- 
ther European languages, by the word Leunza 
or Lonza. Hence it is evident, that the fmall 
“panther of Oppian, and the Arabian Phet or 
“Phed }, the Barbary Faadh, and the European 
Onze or Ounce, are the fame animal, which is al- 
fo probably the Pard or Pardus of the ancients, 
and the Panthera of Pliny; for he fays, that 
the ground colour of the panther || was white, 
put that of the great panther, as formerly ob- 
ferved,is yellow. It is, befides, probable, that 
“the {mall panther was called fimply Pard or 
-Pardus,and that they afterwards named the large’ 
ae: panther 
» * Shaw’s travels. Nota, The Englifh 2 is pronounced like 
“the French ai, which brings Dr Shaw’s Faadh, pronounced 


+ Faidb, ill nearer to the Fhed. 
+ Gefner. hift. quad. p. 825. 


3 | + Aiphed, id eft, leopardus Abe Albertus. 


i Pantheris in candido breves macularum oculi; Plin. Hif. 


‘ Nat. lib. 8, cap. 18, 


r 
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panther Lotion or Leopardus ; eco Fa 
imagined it was a mongrel fpecies, increafed, ir 
fize by mixing with that of the-lion. But, 
there is no foundation for this fancy, : we hall 
perched the fimple and ets name PAR 


which laft we have applied to a new animal, tha 
has hitherto been mentioned under equvais à 
appellations only. 1 

Thus the ounce differs son the pee bi 
being fmaller, having a longer tail, «and -alfe 
longer hair, of a whitifh gray hh tie ang 
the leopard differs from both the trast heed ang 
ounce, by his brilliant yellow robe, though mors 
or lefs deep ; by the fmallnefs of his final ; and 
by their being difpofed. in groups, as if eacl 
of them were formed by the union of four 3 
five. | LE 
Pliny *, and feveral pofterior authors, fad 
that the abe of the female panther was white 
than that of the male.* This may be true of th 
ounce: But we have obferved no fuch di 
ftinétion in the panthers kept at Verfailles. 
which were drawn from the life. Hence, if ther 
is any difference between the male and female, ï 
can neither be conftant nor fenfible. We hav 
indeed perceived fhades more jor lefs trong 
in fome fkins of thefe animals; but it as) pro- 
bable that this difference depends more on tht 
difference of age or of climate han upon | 1 
of fex. | : 


The 
* Plini Hift. Nat. lib. 8. cap. 18. 
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The animals ganuibad: and diffected te the 
Fa tlemen of the Academy of Sciences*, under 
pee of Tigers, and thatdefcribed by Caius hy 
n Gefner, under the name of Uncia, are of the 
an e fpecies with our leopard. Of this nota 
Bis: can remain, after comparing our figure 
PA d defcription with ‘thofe of Caius and M. Per- 
halt The latter, indeed, fays, that the animals 
de Es and diffleéted by the gentlemen of the 
Academy under the appellation of tigers, were 
f c t the ounce of Caius. But the only reafons he 
ath hgns are, that the ounce is fmaller, and is not 
| hite tee the belly. However, if M. Per- 
i ult had-compared the defcription of Caius with 
e fubjedts he examined, I am perfuaded that 
e would have perceived no difference between 
| hem and the ounce of Caius. But, as fome, 
doubts may full remain, | fhall here relate the 
molt effential parts of Caius’s defcription, which,’ 
though made upon a dead animal, appears to be 
ey ina It Bey be vemlanier: that Caius, 

without 


veh 


1} 


À « Memoires pour fervir a Vhiftoire des animaux, part 3. 
} p: 3. | 
"Géfner. Hit. quad. p. 825. 

+ Uncia féra eft faevifima, canis villatici magnitudine, 
hcie et aure leonina: corpore cauda, pede, et unge felis, 
| aie truci: dente tam robufto et acuto, ut vel ligna divi- 
dat : unge ita pollet, ut eodum contra nitentes in adverfam 
‘d retineat : colore per fumma corporis pallefcentis ochrae, per 
an ima cineris, afperfo undique macula nigra et frequenti, cauda 
eliquo corpore aliquanto — obfcuriori et grandiori macula. 


Auris intus pallet fine nigro, foris nigricat fine pallore, fi u- 
nam. 
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without giving the precife dimenfions of nel 
nimal’s body, fays, that it is larger than the fheps 
herd’s dog, and as thick, though it be fhorter, a8 
the bull-dog : I cannot conceive, therefore, how 
M. Perrault fhould have faid, that the ounce o | 
Caius was much fmaller than the tigers diffeéted 
by the gentlemen of the Academy. Thefe a 
nimals, from the extremity of the muzzle to: 
the origin of the tail, meafured only four feet 
in length. The leopard which we have defcri= 
| | bed, 


nam flavam et obfcuram maculam è medio eximas Reli- 
quum caput totum’ eit maculofum frequentiflima macula ni- 
gra, (ut et reliquum corpus), nifiea parte quae inter nafum et 
oculum eft, quae nullae funt, nifi utrinque duae, et eae parvae 3 
_ Quemadmodum et ceterae omnes in extremis et imis partibus, 


reliquis funt minores : Maculae in fummis quidem crurum par- 
tibus, et in cauda, nigriores funt et fingulares, per latera vero 


compolitae, guafi fingulae maculae ex quatuor ferent. Ordo nullus 
eft. it maculis nil in labro fuperiori, ub: ordines quinque Sunt. 
In primo et fuperiori duae difcretae : In fecundo fex conjunétae, 
ut linea elle videantur. Hi duo ordines liberi funt, nec inter 


fe commillti. In tertio ordine oéto conjunétae funt, fed ‘cum’ 
Nafus nigrelcit, linea per 


quarto ubi finit commifcentur. 


longitudinem perque fummam tantum fuperficiem indué&a_ 


leniter; oculi glauci funt- 


Vivit ex carne: Foemina mare! 


‘4 
crudelior eft et minor: Utriufque fexus una ad nos ex Mauri-l 
tania eff advetta nave. _ Nafcuntur in Libya. Si quod illis coeundi 
ftatum tempus eft, hic menfis Junius eft: Nam hoc mas foemi-" 


nam fupervenit.- Ifa animalia tam ferocia funt, ut, cultos 
cum primo vellet de loco in locum movere, cogebatur fulle in! 


caput -acio (ut aiunt) femi-mortua reddere.——Quod feri- : 


bunt efle cane longius, id mihi non videtur: Nam funt apud | 
nos multi canes villatici, qui longitudine acquent: Pecuario 


tamen et major eft et longior, ut et villatico humilior ; 3. Caius” 


apud Gefuer. Hifi A 0 pag. 825, et 826. 


of 


Se 
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bed, and which is unqueftionably the fame ani- 
mal with the tigers of M. Perrault, was like- 
wife about four feet long; and, if we meafure: 
a bull-dog, and particularly a maftiff, we will 
find thac he often, exceeds thefe dimenfions. 
Thus the tigers defcribed by the gentlemen of 
the Academy differ not fo much in lize from the 


. on the*beily, which M. Perrault fays is 
white, and Caius afh-coloured, that is, whitith. 
| thefe two characters, which induced M, 


gentlemen of the Academy were not the ounce 
of Caius, fhould have led him to the oppo- 
fite AN efpecially if he had attended to 
the reft of the defcription, which perfe&tly a- 
Igrees. We mutt, therefore, regard the tiger 

of the gentlemen of the Academy, the ounce of 
Caius, and our leopard, as the fame animal ; 
and I cannot conceive how fome naturalifts 
fhould have miftaken M. Perrault’s tigers for 
American animals, and confounded them with 
‘the jaguar. at 

| I confider it, therefore, as certain, that the ti- 
| gers of Perrault, the uncia of Caius, and our leo- 
| pard, are the farne animal, and that our panther 
is the fame with the panther of the ancients; for, 
except in the fize, our panther agrees with 
| the ancient in every other character; and this in- 
| confiderable 


176 -TARE OPA N}TAHE)R,U OMR 
confiderable difference may be fafely afcribedit 
| 


confinement and want of exercife. This diffe 
rence of dimenfions at firft perplexed me. B it, 
after a minute comparifon ‘of the large fling 
fold by the furriers with that of eur panth se 
there. could be no ‘longer any doubt that they 
were the very fame creaturés.. “The panther 
we have defcribed, as well as other two of the 
fame fpecies, kept at Verfailles, came from Bare 
bary: The two firft were prefented to his Mas 
jeRy by the regency of Algiers, about twelyd 
years. ago; and the third was purchafed by the 
King from an Algerine Jew. | 0m 

Another remark muft be made. Of the three 
animals above defcribed under thé appellations of 
the panther, the ounce, and. the leopard, not 4 
fingle one can be referred to the animal which 
naturalifts have indicated by the name of pardus 
or leopardus. The pardus of Linnaeus, and the 
leopard of Briffon, which appear to be the fam ce. 
animal, are defined in the following manner? 
Pardus, felis cauda elongata, corporis maculis Jus 
perioribus orbiculatis, inferioribus virgatis ; Sy 
Nat. p: 61.  Leopardus, felis ex albo flavicansy 
maculis nigris in dorfo orbiculatis, in ventre lon 
gts, variegata; Regn. anim. p. 272. This cha- 
racter, of long fpots on the inferior parts of the 
body, belongs neither to the panther, the ounces 
“nor the leopard; and yet it is the panther of the! 
ancients, the panthera, pardalis, pardus, leopardus: 
of Gefner, the pardus, panthera of Profper Alpi+ 

| nus ; 


of 
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us ; ina word, the panther found in Africa 
nd the Eaft-Indies, which thefe authors mean 
to point out by the above definitions. From the 
accurate refearches I have made, I am perfely 


fourth, to be afterwards mentioned, which like- 
wife has not this character of long fpots on the 
belly, are the only {pecies of this genus to be 
found in Afia or Africa. We muft, therefore, 
hold this character of our nomenclators to be 
‘fictitious; for, in all the animals of this. kind, 
‘both in the Old and New Continent, when they 
have long {pots, thefe fpots are uniformly fitua- 
‘ted on the fuperior parts of the body, as the neck 
‘and back, and never on the inferior parts. 

) I muft again remark, that the animal defcribed 
jn the third part of the Memozres pour Jérvir a 
Phiftoire des animaux, p. 3. is neither the pan- 
‘ther, the ounce, nor the leopard, of which lam 
‘here treating. 

“ In fine, when perufing the writings of the an- 
Vents, the panther fhould not be confounded 
à the panthera. ‘The panibera is the animal 
‘we have defcribed ; but the panther of Homer 
land other authors, is a kind of timid wolf, pet 
Yhaps the jackal, as fhall be explained in the hi- 
ftory of that animal. Befides, the word pardalis 
‘is the ancient Greek name of the true panther, 
and is applied indifcriminately to both male and 
‘female. The word pardus is more modern, be 
“ing firft ufed by Lucan and Pliny. Leopardus 
im Vou. Vv. M | is 
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is ftill lets ancient ; ri it appears tov have : z 
firft employed by Julius Capitolinus: And pa È 
thera was derived from the Greek by the ancier r 
Latins, but never ufed by the Greeks themfelves: : 

“After difpelling the darknefs with which nos 
menclators perpetually obfcure Nature, after re à 
moving every fource of ambiguity, by giving ex 4 
act figures of the three animals of which we are 
treating, we fhall now proceed to: remark wha t 
is peculiar to each of them. ts 

The panther, which we have examined alive, 
has a ferocious air, a reftlefsieve, a cruel oi 
brifk movements, and a cry Rod to ‘that of af 
_enraged dog, but ftronger and more hoarfe. He 
has a Pongla and very red tongue, ftrong an d 
pointed teeth, hard fharp claws, a beautiful fin, 
ofa more or lefs deep yellow colour, variegated 
with black circular fpots, or united in the for: 
of rofes, and fhort hair. The upper part of the 
tail is marked with large black fpots, and wit 
rings of black and white toward the extremity. 
isi is of the fize and make of a mafliff A 065: bug 
his legs are not fo long. 

The relations of travellers agree with the tea 
‘ftimonies of the ancients, as to the large and 
fmall panther, that is, our panther and ounce. I 
appears, that there now exif, as in the days of 
Oppian, in that part of Africa which extends a= 
long the Mediterranean, and in thofe parts o 
Afia that were known to the ancients, two fpe- 
cies of panthers, and moft travellers have called 

the 
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ee. Ess Soe the panther or Seo pad: and the fmaller 
the ounce. They all agree, that the ounce is eafily 
tamed, that hé is trained to hunting, and'ém- 

ployed for this purpofe in Perfia, and feveral o- 
her provinces of Afa ; that fome ounces are fo 
fmall, that a horfeman carries them on the crup- 
er behind him; and that they are fo gentle as to 
dmit of ES handled and carefled*, The 
M 2 jo spran à 


* Thé Perfians have a quadruped called the ounce, whofe 
Min is fpotted like that of a tiger; but he is very tame and 
gentle. A horfeman carries it on a trufs behind him; and, 


which is fo nimble, that, in three bounds, it leaps on the neck 
‘of the antelope, though the latter runs with incredible fwiftnefs. 
The antelope is a fmall fpecies of roe-deer, which are very nume- 
Yous in this country. The ounce foon kills the antelope with his 
tt arp teeth. But, ifhe miflés his blow, and the antelope efcapes, he 
‘remains fixed on the fpot, in à confufed and mortified condition. 
Mn thefe moments of diftrefs and difappointment, an infant may 
‘apprehend him, without the leaft refiftance ; Voyage de kahit 
+ 2. p. 26. 
In great hunting matches, the Perfians train ferocious animals 
" the chafe, as ‘sous tigers, leopards, panthers, and ounces; the 
| tter of which are called youzze. They do no injury to man. 
A horfeman carries one behind him, with its eyes covered by a 
‘cloth, and it is fixed by achain. When the hunter perceives any 
game, be uncovers the animal’s eyes, and turns its head to the 
ey. If he {pies it, he darts upon it with great bounds, throws 
imfelf upon it, and brings it to the ground. If, after making 
ou leaps, hé miffes his object, he is difcouraged, and commons 
y ftops. The hunter takes him up, and confoles him with ca- 
ès. —+I faw, in the year 1666, this kind of hunting in Hyr- 
ania:—Some of thefe trained animals hunt with great 
dezterity creeping on their bellies through hedges and brufh- 
Wood till they are near their prey, and then darting upon them; 


ke Voyage ide Chardin en Perf, Ge. ‘tom..2. pi 32. Voyage atour 
| du 


| la 
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panther feems to be of a more fierce and untr LC 
table nature. Man may be faid rather to fubdu 
_ than to tame him. He never lofes entirely his 


ferocious difpofition * ; and, when deftined for 


the 


du monde de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 1. p. 96. 212. where, however 
this author feems to have borrowed many things from Char 
din. | 1 

» KUO tempore perveni Alexandriam, duos pardos. . . . vidi apuc 
Antonium Calepium..... ufque adeo cicures erant et manfueti 
ut femper in leétulis decumbentes dormiebant—Carne eos nutrie 
bat: Saepe a nobis cum pardo ibatur ad venandas gazellas, e 
pugnam inter ipfos pulcherrimam quae fiebat admirabamur 
Pracfertim gazellae artificium cum pardo cornibus duriffimi: 
armatae pugnando, fed eam tamen multo fatigatam atque à 
pugna admodum defeffam interimebat. Cairi poftea vidimu: 
quandam mulierem quinque catulos recentes a panthera effufos, 
ex Arabe coemiffe, eofque ut feles aluifle.—Erant omnino vift 
pulcherrimi, albicabant colore maculis parvis rotundis tote 
corpore variati—-Parum quidem differentiae inter pardum 
et pantheram obfervavimus intercedere : panthera quidem ma- 
jor et toto corpore eft et capite, atque multo ferocior ; Prof 
Alp. bifl. Egypt. part. 1. p. 238. Accepi a quodam occulate 
telte, in aula regis Galliarum, leopardus duoram generum ali ; 
maynitudine tantum differentes, majores vituli corpulentia effe, 
humiliores, oblongiores; alteros minores ad canis molem acce- 
dere, et unum ex minoribus aliquando ad {pe&aculum regi ex- 
hibendum, a beftiario aut venatore, equo incidente a tergo fuper 
ftragulo aut pulvino vehi, allegatum catena, et lepore objecte 
dimitti, quem ille faltibus aliquot bene magnis affecutus jugulet; 
Gefner, Hifi. quad. p. 831.— Emmanuel King of Portugal fent to 
Leo X. a panther trained to the chafe; Hi/?. des Conquêtes des 
Portugais par le P. Lafteau, tom. 1. p 525. This panther was 
an ounce; for the author likewife fays, that, in Perfia, they ufe 
the ounce or panther for hunting antelopes ; that thefe animals 
were brought from Arabia; and that they were fo tame as to 
be carried on the crupper of a horfe. | 


* Tigres ex Ethiopia in Ægyptum convedas vidimus, eth 
| nullo 
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the chafe, great attention is neceflary in training 
him, and ftill greater caution is requifite in con- 
ducting and exercifing him. He is led ina cart, 
fhut up in a cage, the door of which is opened 
when game appears. He fprings towards the 
animal, and generally, at three or four bounds, 
feizes and ftrangles it; but, if he miffes his blow, 
he becomes furious, and fometimes attacks his 
matter, who commonly prevents this hazard, 
by carrying along with him pieces of flefh, or 
five animals, as lambs or kids, one of which he 
throws to him to appeafe his rage. 


The fpecies of the ounce feems to be more nu- 


‘merous and more diffufed than that of the pan- 
‘ M 3 ther, 
À 
aullo modo cicuratae hae manfuefiant, neque unquam ferinam 
‘naturam relinquant ; funt leaenis quam fimiles et forma et co- 
fore albicante, rotundis maculis fulvefcentibus variatae, fed 
leaenis longe majores funt; Pro/p. Alp. Hift. Egypt. p. 2317. 
When the hunter difcovers the antelopes, he endeavours to fhow 
them to the leopard, which is chained upon a fmall cart. This 
‘cunning animal does not inftantly run at them, as might be 
‘imagined, but winds about, creeping and concealing himfelf, in 
“order to approach and furprife them; and, as he is capable’ of 
“making five or fix fprings ‘with incredible rapidity, when he has 
“advanced near enough, he darts upon them, ftrangles thèmin an 
‘infant, and gluts himfelf with their blood, their heart, and their 
“liver. But, if he mifles his aim, which fometimes happens, he 
. fands ftill, and never attempts to purfue them, which would be 
“in vain; for they run much fwifter and longer than he is able, 
4 His mafter then approaches him gently,’ flattering and amufing 
_ him with pieces of flefh, till he throws a cover over his eyes, 
“puts on his chain, and conduéts him back to the cart ; Voyage de 
à Bernier dans le Mogol. tom. 2. p. 243. This defcription can only 


apply to the large panther ; becaufe no fuch precautions | are 
* necelfary. with the ounce. 
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ther.;, Ounces are very common in. Barbary, A ’ 
rabia,, and all the fouthern parts-of Afia,: Egyp 
perhaps excepted *. Theyréven. extend as! ‘fat 
as China, where they are called dimen: pao}. A 
‘The ounce is ufed for hunting in ‘the. wart 1 
climates of Afia; becaufe dogs are very fcarce i in 
thefe countries Ÿ, having hardly any but what 
aré tranfported thither; and even thefe lofepin a 
{hort time, their voice and ‘their inftin@! Be 
fides, the panther, the ounce, ‘and the leopard, 
avé och an antipathy to ‘dogs, that they attack 
them preferably to all other animals §.°'In Fue 
rope, our bunting dogs hävé no enemy but the 
wolf. But, in countries filled with tigers, lions, 
panthers, US and ounces, which are all 
itronger and more cruel than the wolf, it is im= 
pouibhe to preferve dogs. Thefeent of the ounce 
is not near fo fine as that of the dog. He nis 
ther follows animals by their foot, nor is he able 
wey 
* There cre no lions, tigers, or leopards, in Egypt; : Jen 
feritt.. del Ecypte, par  Mafirier. ton. 2. Prl25- 1, | 


+. Hinen-pao is .a kind of leopard or panther. found in. the 
| province of Pekin. fa is pein fo ferocious as the tiger, 5,808 
Theveno?, 1 AS AS MA 1 SY ty IOS ne MN je 7 Jd 

t As the Moors at. Surat and on the, eats cca have 
vour to bs this defied, ae taming Ps à training leopards, 
Thefe animals attack their prey with. great addrefs, and, after: 
feizing. it, they never quit, but remain firmly fixed upon. it; 2 
Voyage de Fean Ovington, tom. 1, p. 278. 

§ The leopards are mortal enemies to the dogs, and. 
them as often as they meet with them; . Voyage de le, Mairey 
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to overtake. them in a continued chafe. i 
hunts folely by the eye, and makes only a, few 
fprings at his prey. He is fo nimble,) that he 
eañly clears a. ditch or a wall of many;,tect. - 
“He often climbs trees to watch pafling animals, 
and fuddenly darts down upon them. © This 
“mode of feizing prey is common to the panther, 
the leopard, and, the ounce. iia | 

_. The manners and difpofitions of the leopard * 
are the fame with thofe of the panther. Butt 
5 ae ( learn 


a 


Do" The Guiney leopard is generally of the fize and ftature 
of a large bull-dog. He is very férocious and incapable of 
… being tamed. He attacks with fury every kind of animal, man 
De not excepted. Neither the tigers nor lions of the Guiney 
> coat do any injury to man, unlefs they are extremely prefled 
with hunger. The leopard _partakes fomething of the lion 
and fomething of the large wild cat, His fkin is all marked 
À with round fpots of different fhades of- blacknefs upon a gray- 
ch “ith ground. His head is of a middle fize, his mouth is large 
“4 , and well armed with teeth, of which the women of that coun- 
| -trÿ make necklaces. His tongue is equally rough as that of 
_ the lion. His eyes are fiery, and continually in motion. His 
© ipecttlis cruel, andindicates a perpetual thirft for blood. 
His ears are round, fhort, and always erect. He has a thick 
1 {hort neck, ftrong thighs, large feet, five toes on the fore and 
: “four on the hind feet, both armed with ftrong fharp claws, 
i which he fhuts like the fingers of a hand, and never . loofes 
them from his prey tilk he has torn it in pieces, both with his 
claws and teeth. Though very rapacious and gluttonous, he 
is always meagre. The leopards multiply very fait ; but the 
tiger, ‘who is fironger and more alert, is their deadly foe, and 
deftroys great numbers of them. The Negroes take the t- 
"gery the leopard, and the lion, by means of deep pits covered 
with reeds and a Eittle earth, upon which they place fome — 
dead animal as a bait. Voyage de Defmarchais, tom. X. ps 202: 
The tiger of Senegal is more farious than the lion. eus 
‘ | pur ANS | | “nearly 
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learn not that he has ever been tamed like thé | 
ounce, or that the Negroes of Senegal or Gui 
where he is very common, ever ufe him for. 
hunting, He is generally larger than the. ounce ~ 
and fmaller than the panther. His tail, thought 
two or two and à half feet long, is fhorter than 
that of the ounce. <a 0 tri 


The leopard of Senegal and Guiney, to which — 


-we have particularly applied the name of leopard, - 
is probably the animal called Engot * at Congo, M 
and perhaps alfo the Autamba + of Madagafcar. 
We mention thefe names, becaufe it. would.in- 


creale our knowledge of animals, if-we had Tifis 
of the names given them in the language of the | 


countries they inhabit. ieee ee 
The fpecies of the leopard appears to be fub- 
ject to greater varieties than that of the panther K 
or ounce. We have examined a greater number of 
leopards fkins, which differed from each other, 
| a either 


nearly about the length and height of a greyhound. He 
attacks, indifcriminately, man and all other animals... The 
Negroes kill him with their darts and arrows, in order to 
procure his fkin. Though their ‘bodies be pierced in many 
places, they defend themfelves to the laft drop of their blood, 
and often deftroy fome of the affailants; Y oyage de la Maire, 
P 99. in writes 
* The tigers of Congo are called Engoi; Drake's Voyages, 
p.105. Recueil des voyages qui ont fervi à Petablifement de la 
compagnie des Indes, tot. 4. p. 326. x | 
+ The Madagafcar antamba is an animal as large as a dog, 
with a round head, and, according to the relations of the 
Negroes, refembles the leopard. It devours both men and 
cattle, and is found only in the moft defert parts of the ifland 3 
Voyage  Madagafcar, par Flacourt, tom. 1. p. 1 54 | , 


di 
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‘either in the fhades of the ground-colour, or in 
| thofe of the annular fpots, fome of which were 
more diftinétly defined than others. But thefe 
rings are always {maller than thofe of the pan- — 
‘ther or ounce. In all leopards fkins, the fpots 
are nearly of the fame fize and figure ; and their 
chief difference confifts in the deepnefs or light- 
nefs of their colours. The ground-colour of the 
{kin differs only by being of a more or lefs deep 
yellow. But, as all thefe {kins are nearly of the 
fame fize, both in the body and tail, it is pro- 
bable that they belong to the fame fpecies of ä- 
* nimal. | 21 or 
» The panther, the ounce, and the leopard, inha- 
_ bit Africa, and the warmeft climates of Afia only. 
_ They have never fpread over the northern, of 
even the temperate regions. Ariftotle mentions 
the panther as an African and Afiatic animal, 
and fays exprefsly, that it exifted not in Europe. 
“ Hence thefe animals, which Teem to be confined 
to the Torrid Zone of the Old Continent, could 
_ never pafs over to the New by the northern lands ; 
and we fhall find, by the defcriptions we are to 
« give of the American animals of this genus, that 
_ they are different fpecies, and ought not to be 
confounded, as moft of our nomenclators have . 
done, with thofe of Afia or Africa. 

Thefe animals, in general, delight in the thick- 
eft forefts, and often frequent the banks of rivers, 
and the environs of fequeftrated habitations, 
where they endeavour to furprife domeftic ani- 

| mals, 
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mals, and the wild beafts which come tothe-tie 
vers in queft of water. They, feldom. attack 
men, even when provoked... They climb trees 
with great eafe, where they purfue cats, and o=! 
ther animals, which feldom efcape them. Thou gh. 


ey ‘ 
se 
“1 


they: live folely. on. prey, and: are commonly, 
meagre,» travellers pretend’ that their flefh is not 
bad.. Itis, indeed, eaten by the Indians and | 
Negroes|;: but they prefer the fleth of, the, dog, 
which they confider as the moft delicious. food. | 
With regard to their fkins, they are all valuable, | 
and make -excellent furs.. The  moft, beautiful | 
and deareft is that of the leopard, one of which, | 
when the yellow is bright, and, the; fpots, very 
black and well defined, cofts eight or ten louis: | 
dors. | | 7 Sieh sac sweat 
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HUILE jaguar refembles the ounce in fize of 

A, body, in the figure of moft of the fpots, 

ven in difpofitions, He. is not fo bold as 

d or panther. _ Like the leopard, the : 
| vo _ ground- 


+ RE € 
he leopa= 
"Év : : 


koThe hair of the jaguar, or Brafilian cat, is of a bright 
iwi The top of the back is marked with long 
pes of black, and the fides with irregular oblong fpots, 
Br... middle, which. is the ground-colour of the 
fr ~The thighs and legs are marked with full black” fpots. 
e breaft and belly are whitifh, and the tail not fo long as 
e body : The upper part is a deep tawny, marked, irregu- 
ly with. large black fpots, the lower part with fmalier 
It grows to the fize of a wolf, and even larger 5 Pen- 


i. 


bots. 
pant’ s Synopf- of quad. p. 170+ Wd fas Pe | 
Thé jaguar or jaguara is the Brafilian name of this animal, 
hich we have adopted to diftinguifh it from the tiger, the 
nther, the ounce, and the leopard, with which it has often 
en confounded. It was, called sancu-are, OF janouar, by. the 
ft -hiforians of the: New World.- Pifo and Maregrave firft 
ote jaguara,. inftead of janouara. The Mexicans called it 
latlaubqui occlotl, according to Hernandes, p- 498., The Por- 
puefe called it ona, becaufe it had fome refemblance to that 
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ara ; Pifon. Hift. Nat. p. 103: 
À Braflienfibus ; Marcgrav. Hifi. Brafil. p: 2 ti De 
Pardus ,an Lynx Brafilienfis,. jaguara ‘dita Marceravil; 


vid igris,, Americana jaguara Brafilienfis ; Klein. quad. pe 168. 
|» Tigre de la Guiane : Voyage de Defmarchais, tome 3 pe 299. » 
|. Tigris Americana, Felis _ flavefcens, maculis nigris orbicu- 
» Jatis, quibufdem rofam. referentibus, viriegata; Brifon. quad. 


- 


Felis 


+ 
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gtound-colour of his hair is a beautiful yellow, 
and not gray like the ounce. His tail is fhorte 


longer than that of the panther, and fhorter than 
that of the ounce: It is crifped when young, an 1 
fmooth when he arrives at full growth. We 
have never feen this animal alive ; but had one 
fent us well preferved in {pirits ; and it is from 
this fubje&t that our figure and defcription have 
been taken. It had been taken young, and 
brought upin the houfe till it was two yearsold, 
when it was killed, in order to be tran{mitted to 
us*, It had not, therefore, acquired its natural 
dimenfions. Bur, it is evident, froin the bare in= 
{pection of this animal, that, when full grown, 
he could not exceed the fize of an ordinary dog. 
This animal, however, is the moft formidable, 
, the moft cruel, in a word, he is the tiger of the 


| | New 
Felis onca, cauda mediocri, corpore flavefcente, ocellis Nis 
gris rotundato-angulatus, medio flavis ; Linn. Syff. p. 62. à 


* This animal was fent to us by M. Pagés, King’s phy fic 
cian at St Domingo, under the name of Chat-tigre. M. Pagés 


remarks in, his letter, that this animal was brought from 


the Continent, where it is very common, to St Domingo, 
in a Spanith veflel. He adds, that it was two years of age 
when he ordered it to be killed; that it had fwelled in the 
fpirits ; thatit eat, drank, and uttered the fame cry as the 
wild cat, and that it mewed, and preferred fith to. flefh : 
Pifo and Marcgrave likewife tell us, that the jaguars of Bras 
fil are very fond of fifh. The chat-tigre, fays Dampier, tom, 
3- p. 306. which is very common in the Bay of Campeachy, 
has fhort legs, and a contracted body, like that of the maftiff He 
but, in the form of his head, the colour of his hair, and the 
manner of watching his prey, he’ refembles the tiger. : * 

& 
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New World, where Nature feems to have con- 
traéted every kind of quadruped. Like the 
tiger, the jaguar lives on prey. Buta light is 
fafficient to make him fly ; and, when his fto- 
mach is full, he fo entirely lofes all courage and 
vivacity, that he runs before a fingle dog. He 
fs neither nimble nor aétive, but when pref- 
fed with hunger*. The favages, who are 
‘naturally poltroons, are afraid to encounter 
him. They alledge, that he prefers them to the 
‘Europeans, whom he never attacks . The leo- 
‘pard is likewife faid to prefer the Blacks to the 
‘Whites f, whom he is fuppofed to diftinguifh by 

. : the 


«4 


Sy. 


a “There are tigers in Brafil which, when agitated by fa- 

“mine, are very bold; but, after a full meal, they become fo 

‘cowardly, that they inftantly fly from the dogs ;. Defcript. des 

“Indes Orientales, par Herrera, p. 252. The fame remark is to be 

found in /Hift. des Indes par Maffce, p. 69. There are tigers. 
‘about Porto-bello, the environs of which are very woody and de- 

É. Thefe tigers appear to be of a fmall fpecies ; for a fingle 

man, when the animal is about to attack him, often cuts off its 

paws one after another ; Voyage de Dom Guan et Dom Antoine de 
Ulloa; Extrait de la Bibliotheque raifonné, tom. 44. p. 413. 

M. + Ihave heard that thefe tigers had an antipathy againft 
the Indians ; that they feldom or never attack the Spaniards ; 
“and that they fometimes pick out and carry off an Indian 
when fleeping in the midft of Spaniards ; Hi? Nat. des Indes, 
par Fofeph Acofta, p. 190. 

Le + In the province of Bamba, in the kingdom of Congo, 
there are tigers which never attack white men, but often rufh 
“upon the Negroes: When a Negroe and a white man are fleep- 
‘ing near each other, thefe animals run with fury upon 
the Negro, without injuring the White; Drake’s Voyage round 
| the world, p. 105. . 


ue 


whether they are’two difiin@®, or: a variety} 
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‘the fmell, and attacks them seis, the: night t 
well:as the day. va. boi 
: Almoft all the saath Ci well a: written the 


hiftory of the New World mention this animal: 


fome. under the name. of the tigér or leopard 
others under the. names given: them in Brafll 


Mexico, &cc. Pifo and Marcgrave, who firft 
defcribed him fully, called him jaguara, inftead 
or janouara, his. Brafilian name *. : They have 


alfo mentioned another animal of the fame oe- 


nus, and perhaps of the fame {pecies, under th : 


| 
name of gaguarette. Like thefe two authors, 


we have diftinguifhed the jaguar from the jai 
guarette ; becaufe they appear to be animals of a 
different fpécies. However, as we have feen| 
one of thefe animals only, we cannot determine! 


of the fame fpecies. Pifo and qe re=| 
mark, that the jaguarette is diftinguithed from: 
the jaguar by having fhorter, more bright, and | 
differently. coloured hair, which is black, varie= 
gated with fpots of a ftill deeper black. But, i in | 
every other particular, he refembles the jaguar 

| fo 


* In Brafil there is a rapacious animal which the fvarell | 
call janou-ara, and has limbs nearly as high as thofe of the | 
greyhound ; but he has great whifkers and a beautiful fkin, Varies | 
gated like that of the ounce, whom he very much refembles 
in every other refpect; Woyage de Fean de Lery, p. 162; —The 
janouar is a kind of ounce, as large as an Englifh .bull- -dog; | 
with a fine fpotted fkin; Miffon des Capucins, par le Pere 2 Abe | 
beville, p. 251.—The janouara of Brafil lives on prey. onlys / 
He is of the ftature of a greyhotind, and his fkin is fpotted : | 
Voyage de Coreal, tom. 1. p. 173. 
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fo ftrongly dn ‘they figure of his: body, manners, 
and temper, that-he may ftill:be only a variety 
of the fame fpecies 5 efpecially as Pifo informs 
us, that, inthe jaguar, the ground colour of the 

Mais, and that of the {pots, vary in different in- 

Mviduals of this fpecies. He fays, that fome 

re marked with black, and others with red or 

sellow fpots : And, with regard'to the difference 

of gray, yellow, or:black colours, the fame thing 

lakes place in other fpécies of animals. There 

ire black wolves, black foxes, black fquirrels, 
&c. If fuch variations are rarer among. wild 
“than domeftic animals, the phaenomenon muft 
\ be afcribed to the former being liable to fewer 
Yaccidents which can produce fuch changes. As 
the life of the former is more uniform, their 
food lefs various, and their liberty greater than 
thofe of the latter, their nature muft likewife be 
sore conftant, or lefs fubject to accidental. alte- 
rations in colour. } 

4 The jaguar 1s found in Brafil, in Paraguay *, 
“Tucumant, Guiana À, in the country of the 
“Amazons §, in Mexico ||, and in all the regions 


of South America. It is, however, more rare 1 
x 
Cayenne 


| 


a 


| ‘4 Hitt. de Parag. par Charlevoix, tom. I. p. 31. 171. tom, 4 - 
(Mg. 95. +iIdsibide : 1 Voyage de la France equi- 
[noxicle, par Binet, p. 343. et Defmarchais, tom. 3. p«299- ~ 
MD § We find the janouar in Maragnon ; Hifi. de ta. Miffon des 

apucins dans Pifle du Maragnon; par le P. ad’ Abbeville, p. 251+ i’ 
|| In the Mexican mountains, there is an animal called 
ince, of the fize and figure of the lynx, but whofe claws and 
head have.a greater refemblance to thofe of the tiger ; Roger’s 
; voyage, tom. 2. pe 42. NE ae Ds ASIGTISCE. * 
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Cayenne than the couguar, which has been cal. 
led the red tiger; and the jaguar is not now fe 
common in Brafil, which is its native country 
as formerly. A price has been fet on his head” 
numbers of this fpecies have accordingly been 
deftroyed; and the reft have retired from the 
coafts into the moft defert parts of the country *. 
The jaguarette has always been lefs common. 
or, at leaft, has kept at a greater diftance from 
the habitations of men Ÿ ; and the few travelle 8 
who mention this animal feem only to cop 4 
Marcgrave and Pifo, © | 


SU P P L E M EN T 


We here give a figure of an animal, which 
belongs to the fpecies of the leopard, or Jaguar, | 
The drawing was fent to us by the deceafed| 
Mr Colinfon, without either name or hiftory. 
As we are ignorant whether it is a native of the’ 
Old or New Continent, and as it differs from 
the ounce and leopard by the form of its fpots, 
and ftill more from the jaguar and ocelot, we 
could not determine to which of thefe animals 
it may be referred. It appears, however, to have 
a greater relation to the jaguar than to the | 

leopard. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The | 
* Dampier, tom. 4. p. 69. : + Voyage de Def | 
marchais, tom. 3.p. 300. Ti 
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7 The JAGUAR of New Spain, 


In the month of June 1775, a female jaguar 
sfent to M. Le Brun from New Spain. It 
yas very young; for all its teeth had not yet 
‘ppeared, and it has fince grown larger at Chail- 
Ot, where M. de Seve made a drawing of it in 
beginning of OGober. We fuppole it to be 
jut nine or ten months old. His length, from 
fie muzzle to the anus, was one foot eleven 
fiches, and the height of his hind train from 
birteen to fourteen inches. The jaguar defcribed 
he original work, was two feet five inches four 
s long, and the height of the hind train one 
Sot four inches nine lines: But it was two years 
ge. Though belonging to different countries, 
re is a great fimilarity between thefe two ani- 
Is. The differences in the form of the fpots feem 
be individual varieties only. The iris is of a 
own colour inclining to green; the edges of 
Je eyes are black, with a white band both above 
d below. The colour of the head is yellow 
aded with gray, which is alfo the ground-co- 
yur of the fpots ; and the latter are bordered 
fith black bands. ‘Thefe fpots and bands are 
junded on a dirty reddifh white colour,. in- 
hing more or lefs to gray. ‘The ears are 
ac <, with a very large white {pot on their ex- 
: lal part, The tail is long, and well covered 
at h hair. 
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éëllent rés on hd SR si Guiana, ci 
DP fhall here tranfcribe. | à 

eThéhatrof the young jaguar, fays he, 3 
not re as M. de es ay Lea ME i [1 bay} 


# 


æ 


of adutia l'E i ob Had Ses iis config ne 
ed by ‘the moft experienced hunters. With 


as M. de Buffon remarks, that of an ordinary 
dog, I have had two fkins, which | was i 


the He to ae at GE was two sl 
long. ‘Fhave myfelf feen, in the forefts | 
Guineas tracks of thefe hanes, which induced 


ue the rsa animals called pe werg 
tas large as thofe of Africa.’ I even think, that, 
“except the true, or royal tiger, the America} 
‘tiger is the largeft animal to which: this: ape 
* pellation is given ; fince, according to M. d 
§ oe the efile which 18 tite ‘re 


à Keng are ies «ai of this kind s cna 
€ greatly furpafs thefe dimenfions. The colour 
* of the jaguar varies with age. When young à 


CRU 
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de is of a very deep yellow, approaching to red, 
or even brown. This colour brightens in pro- 
den as the animal increales in years. 

… ‘ The jaguar is not that indolent animal he 
7 as been reprefented by fome travellers, whom 
LM. de Buffon has copied. Inflead of being 
“afraid of dogs, he fprings upon them wherever 
he meets them. He makes great havock a- 
1 st ong the flocks. T hofe which inhabit the de- 
ferts of Guiana are even formidable to men. 
‘In a journey I made through thete great foretts, 

* we were tormented two nights fuccefively by 
“a jaguar, notwithftanding a large fire, which 
“was kept perpetually blazing, He roamed 
€ continually round us; and we found it impof- 
‘1 fible to fhoot him; for we no fooner aimed at 
# him than he difappeared in a moment, then re- 
® turned on the other fide, and in this manner 
‘kept us in perpetual alarm.  Notwithftanding 
“ail our vigilance, we could never fhoot him. 

+ He continued thefe manoeuvres during two 
3 & complete nights, He returned on the third : 

* But, feemingly difgufled by not obtaining his 


“our fire, which he was afraid to approach too 
6 near, he left us with dreadful howlings. His 
Bory, hou, bou, is fomewhat plaintive, grave, 

© and ftrong, ie that of the ox. 

) ‘With regard to the fuppofed predileCtion of 
the jaguar to the natives of the country, rather. 
x than to the Negroes or Whites, 1 fufpect 
& N32 : Hope IT 
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“ftrongly that it is fabulous. I found this now 
‘tion eftablifhed at Cayenne: But I travelled 
‘along with favages through places where the 
‘ Jargeft tigers are common, and never difcover= 
‘ ed that they entertained any remarkable degree 
* of terror at thefe animals. Like us, ‘a 


‘ a certain diftance from us, iil bonis them® 
‘felves with kindling a fmall fire, which fre 
* quently went out in the courfe of the night 
‘ Thefe favages, however, were inhabitants of 
‘the interior parts of the country, and, confes 
* quently, knew the danger they had to appre= 
*hend. Ican affure you, that they took no 
‘ precautions. and appeared to be very little af 
* feted, though furrounded with thefe animals.” 
Here I cannot help remarking, that this laft 
_ fa proves that thefe animals are not very dan= 
gerous, at leaft to men. | | À 
‘ The fiefh of the jaguar is not soca) to eat. 
* He combats, with advantage, all the quadru-" 
‘ peds of the New Continent, who fly from him) 
‘ with terror. The ant-eater, though he has non 
f teeth to defend himfelf, is the moft cruel ene< 
; Bek the jaguars have to encounter. -As foon 
‘as the jaguar attacks the ant-eater, it lies down 
* on its back, and feizes and fuffocates him with, 
* its long claws.’ | tr | 4 
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THE CO UGC U AR*. 


HE couguar is a long, but not fo thick ag 
the. jaguar; his legs are alfo longer, and | 


_ hehas more the fhape of a greyhound. His 


head is fmall, his tail long, and his hair of near- 
ly a uniform colour, being of a lively red, mixed 
with a little tincture of black, efpecially on the 
back. He has no fpots like thofe of the tiger, 
the leopard, the ounce, and the panther. His 
chin, throat, and all the inferior parts of his bo: 

N 3 dy; 


* The couguar or brown eat, has à very little heady 
fmall pointed ears, large eyes, a white chin, and the back, 
neck, rump, and fides, of a pale brownith red colour, mixed 
with dufky hairs. The breaft, belly, and infide of the legss 
are cinereous. The hair on the belly is long; the tail is dufky ~ 
and ferruginous, but black at thetip. The teeth ate of a vaft 
fize, and the claws are white, the outmoft one of the fore:feet 
being much longer than the others. It is long bodied, and 


_high on its legs. The length from nofe to tail, is five feet 


three inches, and that of the tail two feet eight; Pennant’s 
Synopf. of quad. p. 179. | RS 

The couguar, which we have contraéted from the Brafi- 
lian name caguacu ara; prouounced cougouacouare; is called 
the red tiger in Guiana. 

Cuguacu ara; Pifon, Hif. Nat. p. tog. 

Cuguacu arana; Marcgravii Hifi. Lrafil. p. 245. 

Cuguacu arana Brafilienfibuüs ; Rai Synopf: quad. p. 169. 

Tigris fulvus ; Barrére, Hifi. Franc. equinox. p. 160. 

Felis ex flavo rufefcens, mente et intimo ventre albicanté. 
BUS ss iw sie  LIQTIS fulva. Le tigre rouge ; Brijin, Regus 
anim. p. 272. ; * 
- The American tiger, whofe fkin is brown, dnd without 


… pots. Voyage de la Condamine Sur la riviere des Amazones, p. 162. 
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dy, are-whitifh. SOLE weaker, he Is equally 
ferocious, and, per haps, more cruel than the j ja 
guar. He appears to be fill more rapacious * ; 


for he devours his prey without tearing it in 


pieces. As foon as he feizes an animal, RÉ kills, 
fucks, and eats it fucceflively, and never quits it 
till he is‘fully gorged. . | y 
'Thefe animals are very common in -Cuiana: 
Great numbers of them were formerly feen 


fwimming from the continent to the {thy nd’ of. 


Cayenne }, in order to devour the flocks. They” 


were, at firft, a great fcourge to the colony; but, 
by hunting and deflroying them, they have gra- 
dually retired to a diftance from the more culti- 
vated parts of the country. ‘They are found in 
Brafil, Paraguay, and the Amazon country ; and 
it is A that the animal mentioned by 
fome travellers, under the name of ocorome À, is 


the fame with the couguar, as well as the Jro- 


quois animal |, which has been regarded as a ti- 
ger, 


.* Cuguacu- arana, the red, or rather bay tiger, is the moft 


infatiable and rapacious of all American animals ; Barrère, 


Hifi. de la France-equinox. p. 166. 
+ Voyage de Defmarchais, p. 300—The colony of Cayenne 


hee not 2 greater fcourge than that of the tigers ; Roger 5 voyages 3 


A 


tont.-3. p- ore 
+ The ocorome of Peru is of the fize of a large dog. His hair 


is red, his muzzle pointed, and his teeth very fharp ; Lettres ee 
antes, recueil 10. Voyages de Coreal, tom. 2. p. 3 52. 
|| We find in the Iroquois country, tigers of a. rer cO-. 


lour, but not fpotted. They have a long tail, and hunt the 


porcupine. The Iroquois kill them more frequently on trees 


than onthe ground .-. . Some of them have reddifh hair, . 


and, 
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eer, though he is neither {potted like the panther; 
nor marked with long bands like the tiger. | 
The couguars, by the lightnefs of their body; 
and the length of their limbs, fhould be more 
fwiit, and climb trees with greater facility, than 
the jaguar. When gorged with prey, they are 
both equally indolent and cowardly. They fel- 
dom attack men, unlefs they find them fleeping. 
When men pats the night in the woods, the 
kindling a fire is fufficient to prevent the ap- 
proach ce thele animals * They delight in the 
fhades of large forelts. They conceal themfelves 
in the thickets, or even in a bufhy tree, from 
which they dart upon animals as they pais. 
Though they live on prey only, anddrink blood 
oftener than water, their flefh is faid to be 
very good. Pifo fays, that it is as good. as 
veal T, and others compare it to muttont. I 
can hardly believe that the flefh of this animal 
is: ss efpecially as Defmarchais affirms LE that 


| the 
and, in all of hone it is very fine, and their fkins make 


excellent furs ; Charlevoix, tom. 1. Ponre 

* The Indians on the banks of the Oroonoko in Guiana, 
kindle fires during the night to intimidate the tigers, who never 
approach as long as the fire burns ; Hi/}. Nat. de l'Orenoque par le 

Pere Fofeph Fumilla, tom. 2. p. 3. 

+ Nec eft, quod aliquis putet a Barbaris tantum expet; 
‘carnem horum rapacium animalium: Illae enim quae rufef- 
centibus et flavefcentibus maculis funt, ab omnibus paflim 
Europeis incolis, inftar vitulinae, Pon Pifon. Hift. Nat. 
p- 103. ‘ 

+ The fleth of the Troquois tigers, evenin the eftimation of 
the French;is as good as mutton 3 Charlevoix, toms 1. À ET 
. 4 Voyage de Defmarchais, tom. 3. p. 299. 
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_ the fkin is the only part of him which is valu- 
able, and that his flefh is generally lean, and of 
a difagreeable flavour. 


Sek OP. Ms Eva ME Cake 


"In the original work, we gave the figure of 
à male couguar, and we now add that of the 
female, which we had an ‘opportunity of draw- 
ing a few years ago. 


The COUGUAR of PENSYLVANIA. 


7) 


THE Jaguar, as well as the Couguar, inhabits 
the warmeft regions of South America. But 
there is another fpecies of couguar (of which we — 
have given a figure) found in the temperate cli-. 
mates of North America, as on the mountains of 
Carolina, Georgia, Penfylvania, and the adjacent 
provinces. The drawing of this couguar was 
_ fent me from England by the late Mr Colinfon, 
with the following defcription : If it is exa, 
this couguar muft differ greatly from the com- 
mon kind. 

‘The couguar of Penfylvania,’ fays Mr Co- 
linfon, ‘ differs much from the couguar of Cay- 
‘ enne(above defcribed). His Labs are fhorter, 

‘ his 
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© his body much longer, and his tail is alfo three 
‘or four inches longer. But, in the colour of 
‘the hair, and the form of the head and ears, 
‘ they have a perfe& refemblance to each other. 
* The couguar of Penfylvania,’ adds Mr Colinfon, 
“is an animal remarkable for thinnefs and length 
of body, fhortnefs of legs, and length of tail, 
tyme Gat length of the body, from the muzzle tothe 
‘anus, is five feet four inches; and that of the 
‘tail is two feet fix inches. The fore- legs are 
‘one foot Jong, and the hind legs one foot three 
‘inches, The height of the body before is one 
* foot nine inches, and one foot ten inches behind. 
Le re of the thickeft per of the 
* body is two feet three inches*,’ 

Mr Edwards, who, for {kill inthe art of draw- 
‘ing, and due of natural hiftory, me- 
rits the applaufes of all lovers of fcience, fent me _ 
fome engravings, which correfponded with the 
drawing communicated by Mr Colinfon. 


THE BLACK COUGUAR. 


M. de la Borpe, King’s phyfician at Ca- 
yenne, informs me, that in the Continent there 
are three fpecies of rapacious animals; that the 
firft is the jaguar, which is called the tiger; that 

| the 

* Mr Colinfon’s letter to M. de Buffon, April 30. 1763. 
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the fecond is the couguar, sned the red tiger, 


on account of the uniform rednefs of his hair; | 


that the jaguar i8 of the fize of a large bull-dog, 


ind weighs about 200 pounds ; that the couguar | 
is inter: lefs dangerous,.and not fo frequent in 
the | ‘neighbourhood of Cayente as the Jaguar ; i 


and that both thefe animals take fix years in ac- 
quiring their fill growth. He adds, that there 
is a third fpecies in thefe countries, called the 
black tiger, of which’ we have ¢ given a figure un- 
der the appellation of the black couguar. 
©The head, fays M. de la Borde, ‘ 18 pretty 
“fimilar to that 6f the common couguar ; but the 
animal has long black hair, and likewife a long 
‘'taih and ftrong whifk kers. He weighs not à- 
Kove forty pounds. ” “The female brings forth 
‘ her young in the hollows of old trees ss 


This 


me ties Sefeihotions| we fhall add Shah given by. Mr Bea 
nant, which is more accurate, though fomewhat different 
: from that communicated by M. de la Borde to M. de Buffon. 

€ Black tiger, or cat, with the head black, fides, fore part of 
< the legs, . ni the tail, covered with {hort and: very glofly 
« hairs, of a dutky colour, fometimes {potted with black, but 
‘ generally plain: ‘Upper lips white: At the corner of the 
¢ mouth a black fpot: Long hairs above each eye, and long 


« whifkers on the upper lip: Lower lip, throat, belly, and the 


« infide of the legs, whittlh, or very pale afn-colour :? Paws 
‘ white: Ears pointed : Grows to the fize of a heifer’ of a 
‘year old: Has val ftrength in its limbs.—Inhabits. Brafil 
6 and Guiana: Is a cruel me fierce bealt; much dreaded’ by 
the Indians ; ; but happily is a fcarce fpecies a Pennant’s Synopy: 
of quad. p. 180. 

‘This defcription was taken from two black couguars which 
were fhown in London fome years ago. r | wh 


This black côuguar may be the fame animal 
which Pifo and Marcgrave call the jaguarette, or 
jaguar with black-hair, and which no other tra- 
veller has mentioned under the name of jagua- 
rethes A only find, in a note of M. Sonini de 
: Manoncour, that the jaguarette i is called the black — 
lager at Cayenne, and'that he is of a different 
Aa from the jaguar, being {maller, and thin- 
ner. in: the body. This auiaali is fierce and ra- 
pacious; but he-is very fare in the aeiebhaur- 
hood of Cayenne. , | 

‘The j Jaguars and couguars,. continues M. de 
la. Borde, ‘ are RELY common in all the Jands 

‘ which border on the river of the Amazons, as far 

as Saint Martha. Their fkin is fo tender as to 
‘ be eafily pierced by the fimple arrows of the 
‘Indians. Befides, all 1] thefe animals are not ab- 
‘ folutely. fond of carnage; for a fingle prey: 

‘always fatisfies them. They co generally a- 
‘lone; but, when the females are in feafon, 
: fometimes two or three of them are {cen toge- 
“ther. A 

‘When preffed with hunger, they att ack. ¢ cows 
‘and oxen. They {pring upon the back of an 

‘ox, fix the claws of their left foot upon his 

“neck, and, when he falls down, they tear him, 

‘ in pieces ; sh after opening his breaft and belly. 
‘to glut eerie with b] lood, they trail por-, 
‘ tions of his flefh into the yea They then, 

‘cover the remainder of the carcafe with bran- 

‘ ches of trees, and remove not to any great dix 

| ‘ffancé. 
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‘ lance. But, whenever the flefh begins to cor 

‘ rupt, they eat no more of it. Sometimes they — 
‘ conceal themfelves i in trees, and dart down up- . 
‘on pafling animals. They likewife follow the 

* flocks of wild hogs, and feize the ftragglers. 
$ But, if ever they allow themfelves to be fur- 

‘rounded by thefe animals, they have no fafety 
‘ except in a precipitate retreat, | 
‘ But, neither the jaguars nor couguars are a 
* folutely ferocious: They never attack men, un- 
“ lefs when they feel themfelves wounded. But 
‘ they defpife the aflaults of dogs, whichthey often 
* feizein theneighbourhood of houfes. When pur- | 
“ fued by fuch a number of dogs as obliges them 
“to fly, they take refuge in the trees. Thefe a- 

“nimals often roam about the marginsof the fea, 

‘ and eat the eggs depofited there by the turtles, 
* They likewife eat carmans, or alligators, lizards, 
* fifhes, and fometimes the buds and tender leaves 
‘of the Indian fig. They are excellent fwim- 
* mers, and traverfe the largeft rivers. In taking 
‘the cazman, they lie down on their belly at the 
‘edge of the river, ftrike the water to make a 
‘ noife, and attraé the attention of the caZman, 
* who foon approaches, and raifes his head above 
‘the water, upon which the jaguar inftantly 
‘ makes his deadly fpring, and, after killing the 
‘animal, drags him off to a diftance, in order to 
* devour him at leifure, ) 

* The Indians fay, that the jaguars decoy the 
* agouti by counterfeiting his cry. It is likewife 
; faid, 
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5 faid, that they attra the caiman By a cry fimi- 

# “lar to that of a young dog, or like that of a 

* man who coughs, which Is fill more difficult to 
eleve | 

_ © When thefe eet are in ni aa they fet 

LL up dreadful roarings, which are heard at great 

 diftances. They commonly bring forth but one’ 

‘atatime, which they depofit in the large trunks 

© of corrupted trees. At Cayenne, they eat the 

| . flefh of thefe animals, which, when young, is as 
“white as that of a rabbit *.’ 

_ The couguar, when brought into captivity, is 

almoft equally gentle as the other domeftic ani- 
mals. : 

_ ‘Ihave feen,’ fays the author of Les Recher- 
ches fur les Americains, ‘ a living couguar at the 
.* houfe of Ducos, a keeper of wild beafts; he was 
.‘ as peaceable as a dog, and of greater fize than 
“the largeft kind of dogs. He ftands high on his 

‘legs, which renders him nimble and alert. His 

Bp canine teeth are very large, and conical. He 

‘ was neither difarmed nor muzzled; and he was 

“conducted by a leafh.—He allowed himfelf to 

‘ be carefled with the hand. I have feen boys 

* mount him, and ride aftraddle on his back. 
©The name of the paltroon tiger has been given 
to him with propriety f.’ | 
‘ | TH Z 


> * Extra@ from obfervations fent FE M. de la Borde to 


M de Buffon in the year 1774. 
“+ Defence des Recherches fur les émericains, p: 86. 
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YHE gentlemén of the Academy of Sciences 
have given a véry good defcription of the. 
lynx, and hav difeuffed, with much critical ; a} 


\ 


cutenels, - 


* The feta Be a fhort tail, black at the Ad salé yellow ‘ 
eyes, and long fall hair under. the: chin, The hair on the , 


body is long and foft, of a cinereous colour, tinged with red, 


and marked with dufky fpots, more or lefs difting in different 
fubjects; in fome they are hardly vifible. . The belly is whi- + 
tifh. The ears are erect, and tufted with long black hairs, à 
which is the character of the different kinds of /yrxer. The ; 
legs and feet are very thick and firong. The length of the ! 


5* 


fkin of a Ruffian lynx, from nofe to tail, was Fat feet fix | 


inches, and'that of the tail only fix inches. They fometimes 


vary in their colour. The Irbys from Lake Balckafh, or the ~ 
Kattle of the Swedes, is whitith, {potted with black, and lar- # 
ger than the common kind. This variety is called: by the 


CL Wolf-lucks, and Kalb-lucks, on account of its {izes 
Pennant’s Synopf of quad. p. 186. 

. Avyé; FE liani. lib. 14. c. 6. Oppian. Cyneg. iii. gi Chaus, lupus 
cervarius, Pliniis; Raphius vel rufius, apud Gallos, Plinio tefte. 


In Italian, Lupo cerveiro, Lupo gatt:; in, Spanith, Lynce; in 
German, Luchs; in Folith, Rys, Offrowidz ; in Swedith, Ware M 


gh. 
p. 6 78: 


p- 166. Fobnfton, de quad. p. 83. Klein. quad: p. 77. 


Lynx) felis, cauda abbreviata, apice atra; auriculis apice M 


barbatis; Lynn. Sy/t. nat. p. 62. 
+ 127. 


brevi. Lynx, Ie Loup-cervier ; Brifon. Regn. ANIM. pe 275. 


Lupus’ cervarius, ue chaus, raphius; Gofver: hift. nel “4 


Lynx; D a quad. dig. vivip. a 90. 92. Ray, Synopf pial 


Loup:cervier ; Mem. pour fervir a Php. des animaux, part. à. 


‘Felis auricularum: apicibus pilis longiflimis praeditis, cau 


Heres! 
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cutenels, the fais and appellations relating to, 
‘this animal, which occur in the writings of the 
ancients *. They have fhown, that the lynx of 
Ælian is the fame animal which they have .de- 
feribed and diflefted, and they cenfure, with 
propriety, thofe who have miftaken it for the 
. thos of Ariftotle. This difcuffion is intermixed 
with remarks and reflections which are pertinent 
‘and ‘interefting, . After clearing their ground 
“with fo much addrefs, we with they had retain- 


“ed the true name /ynx, inftead of fubftituting that. 


Of lupus cervarius. ‘They appear likewil fe, af- 
“ter making a proper diftinétion, with Oppian,- 
“of two different fpecies or races of the lynx, the 
one large, which hunts and attacks the fallow 
deer Le gs flag, and the other fmaller, which 
hunts the hare only, to have, blended the two 
“together, namely, the fpotted lynx, which is 
commonly found 1 in the northern countries, and 
“the Levant or Barbary lynx, whofe hair is of a 
‘uniform colour. We have feen both thefe ani- 
“mals alive. They refemble each other in many 
-refpects. They have both two long black pen- 
* cils of hair on the tips of their ears. This cha- 
rater, under which Ælian firft pointed out the 
lynx, is peculiar to thefe two animals, and pro- 


_ bably led the gentlemen of the Academy to re-__ 


. gard them as conftituting but one fpecies. But, 


: ‘independent, of the difference of colour and ge 
4 Liles : a of 


Ys 
; 
4 


* Mem. pour fervir à l’hiftoire des animaux, part. 1. p. 127. 


= 
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of the hair, the following hiftory and defcrip= 
tion will render it extremely probable that theye 
are diftinét fpecies. 

M. Klein fays*, that the moft beautiful lpn 
is a native of aries and Afia, and particularly of 
3 Perfia; that he faw one at Dtéfle that had been” 
brought from Africa, which was finely fpotted, ; 
and ftood high on its limbs; that thofe of Eu-" 
rope, efpecially of Pruffia and the northern rs 
gions, are lefs handfome; that they have little 
or no white, but are rather red, with blotched 
and ill-defined fpots, &c. I choke not to deny » 
abfolutely what M. Klein has here advanced. ? 
I have never feen it mentioned, however, by a- 
ny other author, that the lynx is a native of the — 
warm countries of Afia and Africa. Kolbe t is — 
the only writer who affirms, that the lynx is à 
common at the Cape of Good Hope, and perfe&ly _ 
refembles that of Brandenburgh, and the north © 
of Europe. But I have difcovered fo many er- i 
rors. in the works of this author, that I give no — 
credit to his teftimony, unlefs when it coincides 
with that of others. Now, all travellers agree w 
in having feen the {potted Iynx in the north of « 
Germany, in Lithuania, Mufcovy, Siberia, Ca- — 
nada, and other northern regions of both Conti- « 
nents. But no author, whofe writings I have | 
perufed, aflerts that the lynx is to be met with. ; 
in the warm regions of Africa or Afia. The … 

| | lynx | 


* Klein de quad. ~. rk 
f Mem. de A tom. 3. Ps 63, 
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-lynx.of the Levant, of Barbary, of Arabia, and 
other hot climates, is, as formerly remarked, of 
ene uniform colour, without any fpots: He is 
not, therefore, the lynx of M. Klein, which was 
finely fpotted, nor that of Kolbe, which perfet- 
ly refembled that of Brandenburg. It would 
be a difficult tafk to reconcile the evidence of 
thefe authors with what we learn from other 
dources. The lynx is unqueftionably more com- 
mon in cold than in temperate climates, and he 
is, at leaft, very rare in warm countries. He 
was, A known to the Greeks *and Ro- 
‘mans. But, from this circumftance, it is not to 
_be inferred, that he was brought from Africa, or 
the fouthern provinces of Afia. Pliny, on the 
contrary, fays, that the firft of thefe animals 
“which appeared in Rome, were fent ‘ from 
Gaul in the days of Pompey. At prefent there 
are none in France, unlefs perhaps in the Alps 
or Pyrenees. Under the name of Gaul, how- 
“ever, the Romans comprehended a great part of 
the North; and, befides, France is now much 
warmer than it was in the time of the Romans. 
The fineft fkins of the lynx come from Siberia f, 
“under the name of Loup-cervier, and from Ca- 


More Vi O nada, 


* The Greeks, akan? in their fictions, always preferved fome 
~ appearance of truth, efpecially with regard to times and places, 
“fay, that it was a King of Scythia who was changed into the lynx; 
“which feems to indicate that the lynx was a Scythian animal. : 
t+ In Ruffia, the lynxes are very common; their fkins are 
beautiful, but not fo valuable as thofe of Siberia ; Nouv. Mem. far 
# Grande Ruffie, tom. 2+ pe 73. 
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nada *, under that of chat-cervier; becaufe thefé | 
animals, like all othérs, are fmaller in the New 
than in the Old Continent; in the former; heel 
aré compared to the wolf, in the latter to, on 
cat Ÿ. : 

The following citcum tances might send 
M. Klein, and even men of greater ability ¢ | 
1, The ancients fay, that India furnifhed lynxess 
to the God Bacchus À ; 2. Pliay has placed the 
lynx in Æthiopia, and fays §; that the hide and” 
claws were prepared at Curpathos, now Scarpan | 
tho, or Zerpanto, an ifland in the Mediterranean 
between Rhodes and Candia ; 3. Gefnerhas made 
a particular article of the Afiatie or African lynx,” : 
which contains the following extra of a ane 

from 


1 


nées 


* Thelynx of Noah FRET isa kind of cat, but much lard | 
ger. He climbs trees, and lives on the animals which he feizes. : 
His hair is bigs of a grayith white colour, and makes an excel. | 
lent fur. His flefh is white, and makes good eating; Deferipte 
des côtes de P Amerique Septent. tom. 2. pe 44s # 


+ Inthe woods of Canada, there area great many wolves, or | À 
rather chat-cerviers ; for they have nothing in common with the | 
wolf, but a kind of howling ; in every Sener refpeét, fays M. Sar= 
rafin, they are ex penere sella They are excellent hunters, and 
live entirely on game, which théy purfue to the tops of the highs) 
eft trees. ‘Their flefh is white, and good for eating. Their fi a 
and hair are well known in France as a valuable branch of coms, 
Merce ; Charlevoix, tom. Be p. 333: i 

+ Vida racemifero lyncas dedit India Baccho ; 3 Ovid. Maan 
morph. # 

§ Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 8. cs 21: et lib. 28: cc: 8. ov) is to be ob: 
ferved, that Pliny here {peaks of the lynx, and not of the Iupuse 
cervarius ; that all the qualities and virtues of the hair, the claws, 
the urine, &c. relate to the lynx only, which he mentions as an 


uncommon | 


Pe SE 
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from Baron de Balicze *, ‘ You have not men- 
“tioned , fays the Baron to Gefner, ‘ in your hi- 
“flory of animals, the Indian or Africa lynx. 
“As Pliny has fpoken of it, the authority of fo 
“reat a man induced me to fend you a draw= 
ii ‘ees of this animal, that you may have an op- 
* portunity of defcribing it. This drawing was 
Recvade at Conftantinople. The animal is very 
§ different from the German lynx, being larger, 

W having rougher and fhorter hair,’ &c. Défier, 
“without making any reflections on this letter, 
‘contents himfelf with relating the fubftance of 
it, and informing us, in a parma liv that the 

drawing never arrived. 

4 ‘To prevent fimilar miftakes, let us obferve, 
. That the poets and painters have yoked the 
chariot of Bacchus with tigers, panthers, or 
_lynxes, according to their own fancy, or, rather, 

-becaufe all ferocious animals, with {potted fkins, 
“were equally confecrated to this God, 2. That 
‘itis the word /ynx which creates all this ambi- 
eens 3 for it is evident, by comparing different 
Os paflages 


‘uncommon Æthiopian monfer, and not to the lupus-cervarius, 
which he pofitively aflerts was fent from Gaul to the public fpec- 
Macles of Rome. Theonly thing which might create a fufpicion 
that the chaus or lupus-cervarius of Pliny was not our lynx, is his 


affirming that it had the figure of the wolf, and the {pots of the © 
Panther. But this doubt will vanifh, when it is confdered, that, of - 


all the carnivorous animals in the northern regions, the lynx al one 
# his fkin fpotted like that of the panther, | 


id Ge geese Hid. quad. p- 683. 


~“ 


” 


paflages of Pliny with each other *, that the Fie 
thiopian animal he calls /ynx, is by no means the | 
fame with the chaus or lupus-cervarius, which® 

is a native of the northern regions; and that, by À 
a fimilar mifapplication of the name, the Baron | 
de Balicze has been deceived, though he regards | 
the Indian lynx as a different animal from the | 
German /uchs, or our lynx. This African or 
Indian lynx, which he fays was larger and more 
beautifully fpotted than our lynx, was perhaps a_ 
kind of panther, Whatever may be in this ait 
conjecture, it is plain, that the lynx, of which. 
we are here treating, exifts not in warm cli-_ 
mates, but is confined to the northern countries : 
of the Old and New Continents. Olaust fays, 4 
that this animal is common in the forefts of the. 
northern parts of Europe. OleariusŸ makes the 
fame remark, when treating of Mufcovy. Ro-_ 
ray th : | linus 


* Pompeii Magni primum Judi oftenderunt Chaum, quem 
Galli Rhaphium vocabant, effigie lupi, pardorum maculis i 
Plinii lib. 8.-c. 19.-—Sunt in €0 genere (icilicet luporum), qui À 
cervarii vocantur, qualem é Gallia in Pompeii Magni harena 
fpeGatum diximus ; ; Plin. lib. 8. c.22.—Lyncas vulgo frequentes 
et fphingas, : fufca po, mammis in pectore geminis, AZ f&thiopia ge-) 
nerat, multaque alia monftra fimilia; Plin. lib. 8. c. 21. — From 
thefe three pallages, itis apparent, thar the chaus and the /upus-. 
cervarius are the fame animal, and that the lynx i is a different m 
creature. Pliny feems to have been deceived by the name, when. 
he tells us that the figure of the lynx refembled that of the wolf, 
The lynx, like the va is an animal of prey nearly. of the fame 
fize, and howls fomething like the wolf; but, in ont other articles 
thefe animals are totally different. 

+ Hitt. de gent. feptent. ab Olao Magno, hb. 18, p. 139. 

} Rel at. d'Adam Olearius, ton. 1. Date 
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. finus Lentilius tells us, that the lynx is common 


in Courland and Lithuania, and that thofe of 


 Caflubia, a province of Pomeranio, are fmaller 


and not fo much fpotted as thofe of Poland and 


Lithuania *. Laftly, to thefe teftimionies, Paulus 


Jovius adds, that the fineft {kins of the lynx 
… come from Siberia f, and that they conftitute a 


great article of trade at Uftivaga, a town fix 


- hundred miles diftant from Mofcow. 


' This animal which, as we have feen, prefers 
cold to temperate countries, is one of thofe that 
might pafs from the one Continent to the other 
by the lands to the North; and, accordingly, he 
is found in North America, Travellers have de- 


fcribed him in a manner not to be mifunder- 


ftood {: Befides, his fkin is an article of com- 
merce between America and Europe: The 


» lynxes of Canada, as formerly remarked, are 
only {maller and whiter than thofe of Europe ; 


and it is this difference of fize that has procured 


_ tothemthe name of cati-cervarii;and has induced 


O 3. the 
* Auctuarium Hitt. Nat. Poloniae; Gabriele Rzaczynfki; 
t Vid. Aldrov. de quad. digit. p. 96. 
¢ Among the Gafpefians, there are three kinds of wolves: 
The /upus-cervarius has filver coloured hair; and two pencils of 


» black hair on his head (he means the ears). His flefti is pretty 
| good, though its fmell be too rank. This animal is more terrible 


to behold than cruel ; and his fkin makes an excellent fur ; Nouv. 


|. relat. dela Gafpefie, par le Père Chretien Leclercg. p. 488.—In the 


country of the Hurons, the /upus-cervarius is more frequent than 


the common wolves, which are there very fcarce 3 Voyage de Sa: 


gaar Theodat, p. 307.-In America, there are rapacious animals, 


as leopards, and /upi-cervarii, but no lions 3 Singulurités de la France 
antartique, par Thevet, à 103. 


{ 
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+ 


the nomenclators to regard them as a difinét | i 


fpecies *. Without pronouncing decifively con- 


cerning this matter, the Canadian and Ruffian 


lynxes appear to be ‘die fame fpecies ; 1. Becaufe 


the difference of fize is not very confiderable Ÿ, 


being nearly proportioned to that which takes 
place in all the quadrupeds which are common 
to both Continents. The wolves, the foxes, &c. 
of America, being lefs than thofe of Europe, the 
fame phaenomenon fhould be exhibited in the 
‘lynx. 2. Becaufe thefe animals, even in the 
north of Europe, vary in fize || ; and two kinds, 
-afmaller and a darger, have been mentioned by 
authors. 3. Becaufe they equally love cold cli- 
ee and, being of the fame difpoñtions, the 
3 fame 


* M. Liains, who hives at Upfal, and ought to know this a- 
nimal, fince it is a native of Sweden and the adjacent countries, 
firft diftinguifhed the /upus-cervarius from the catus-cervarius. He 
denominates the firlt, felis caudd truncata, corpore ruféfcente maculato ; 


LES ~ 


a 


Syf. Nat. edit. À. p. 64. et edit. 6. p. À. ; and ie fecond, felis caudZ — 
truncatd, copore albo maculato ; Syft. Nat. ibid. In Swedith, he callsthe ! 
firf IV, Vargl, andthe fecond Kattl ; Faux. Suec. p. 2. But, in his | 
laft edition, he no longer diftinguifhes thefe animals, and men- | 
tions only one fpecies understhe following fhort defcription: Felis — 


cauda abbreviata apicé atra, auriculis apice barbatis. Henceït ap- 


pears, that this author, who at firft feparated the /upus cervarius — 


from the catus-cervarius, was perfuaded, as lam, that thefe two 
animals conftitute but one fpecies. 


+ Felisalba maculis nigris variegata, cauda br evi. esate Ca-. ; 


tus cervarius, 4 chat-cervier—Felis auricularum apicibus pilis” 
jongiflimis praeditis, cauda brevi, . .. wee le loup-cervier ' 
Brifon, Regn. anim. p. 274. et 275. 


{ Lynces ambac (magnae et parvae) corporis figura fimiles | 
funt, et fimiliterutrifque oculi fuavitet fulgent, facies utrifque a- 


Jacris perlucet, parvum utrifque caputsi&e. swOppianus. nt mn 


, 
; 
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fame figure, and differing only in fize and fome 
is fhades of colour, thefe characters feem fufficient 

to authorife us to pronounce that Hey belong t to 
the fame fpecies. 

The lynx, of which, the ancients faid that his 
fight penetrated the moft opaque bodies, and 
whofe urine became a precious ftone, called 
Lapis lyncurius, is an animal equally ase as 


\ the qualities they have afcribed to him. This 


imaginary lynx has no other relation to the true 
lynx than the name. We mutt not, therefore, 
in imitation of moft naturalifts, attribute to the 
» former, which is a real being, the qualities of 
| this creature of imagination, the exiftence of 
which even Pliny himfelf feems not to believe ; 
for he fpeaks of it as an extraordinary animal, 
» and ranksit along with the fphynx, the Aas, 
the unicorn, and other prodigies or monfters 
brought forth in Æthiopia, a country 33 which 
the ancients had no knowledge. 

Our lynx, though his fight cannot penetrate 
ftone-walls, has brillianteyes, a mild afpect, and 
an agreeable and {prightly air. His urine is not 
converted into precious flones; but he covers it 
with earth like the cats, to whom he has a great 
yefemblance, and whofe manners and love of 
cléanlinefs.are the fame. He has nothing in 
- common with the wolf, but a kind of howling, 
which, being heard at a great diftance, often de- 
ceives the hunters, and Abe them 1 imagine they 
are purfuing a wolf. This alone is, perhaps, 

fufficient 
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fufficient to account for the name wolf, which | 
has been given to him, and to which, to diftin- | 
guifh him from the real wolf, the hunters have 
added the epithet cervarius, becaufe he attacks | 
the flag; or rather becaufe his fkin is variegated — 
with fpots like that of the young ftag. The lynx 
is fmaller, and ftands lower on his legs than the 
wolf*, He is generally about the fize of a fox. : 
He differs from the panther and ounce by the © 
following characters: His hair is longer, and his 
{pots lefs lively, and not fo well defined. His 
ears are much longer, and terminate in a 
pencil of black hairs. His tail is much fhorter, 
and black at the extremity. The circle of his 
eyes is white, and his afpe is fofter and lefs fe- 
rocious. ‘The fkin of the male is more fpotted 
than that of the female. He does not run out, 
like the wolf, but walks and fprings like the cat. 
Fle lives by hunting, and purfues his prey to the 
tops of the higheft trees. The wild cats, the 
pine weafels, the ermines, and the fquirrels, are 
unable to efcape him. He likewife feizes birds’; 
and watches the approach of ftags, fallow-deer, 
. hares, Qc. darts down upon them, feizes them 
by the throat, fucks their blood, and opens their 
fkull to devour their brain ; after which, he of- 
ten abandons them, and goes in queft of a frefh 
game. Fe feldom returns to his prey; which 
is the reafon why the lynx has been {aid to: have 
3 a 
_ * Lynces noftrae lupis minores. | funt, tergo maculofae ;* . 
_ Séurphiur. | 
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à i very bad memory. The cotes of his hair 
‘changes with the climate and the feafon. The 
winter furs are more beautiful and richer than 
thofe of fummer. His flefh, like that of all car 
“nivorous animals, is not good *, 
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We herergive the figure of a Canadian lynx 
| from an excellent preparation in the royal ca- 
“binet. | It is only two feet three inches long 
from the tip of the nofe to the origin of the tail, 
“and from twelve to thirteen inches high, Thie 
“body is covered with long grayifh hair, mixed 

“with white, and ftriped with yellow. The fpots 
are more or lefs black. The head is grayifh, 
blended with white and bright yellow hairs, and 
‘ftriped, as it were, with black in fome parts. 
The tip of the nofe, as well as the margin of the 
under j jaw, is black, The whifkers are white, 
and about three inches long. The ears are two 
“inches three lines high, garnifhed in the infide 
. with large white hairs, and with yellowith hairs 
von the edges. The outer fide of the ear is co- 
. vered with moufe-coloured hair, and the exter- 
nal margins are black. At the extremity of each 
feat, there i is a bag: thin ake of black hairs, 
3 . | feven 
‘ * Rzaczynfky, auc. Hift. Nat. Pol. p. 314. 
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feven, lines high. The tail, which i is thick, or 
and wellfurnithed with hair, is.only three i inche 
mine lines in length; from.the extremity..to he v4 
middle, it is black, ‘à afterwards of a reddifh} 
white colour. ‘The under part of the belly, the 
hind-legs, the infide of the fore-legs, and the! 
feet, are of a dirty white. The claws are white, ° 
‘and about fix lines long. This lynx has a great | 
refemblance, both in the {pots and nature ae the” 
hair, to that whofe figure we have given; but 4 
it differs in the length of the tail a the pen 
cils on the ears. The Canadian lynx, therefore,“ 
may be regarded as a variety very different from 
the lynx of the Old Continent. It may even be | 
faid to make a near approach to the .caracal, by. 
the pencils on its ears ; but it differs from the 
caracal ftill more than from the lynx, by the’ 
length of the tail and the colour of the hair.“ 
Hetides: the caracal is only found in warm coun- 
tries; but the lynx prefers cold climates. : The. 
pencil of hair upon the tips of the ears, which is. 
regarded as a diftinétive character, is oniy acci- 
deal, and appears in animals of this fpecies, and 
even in the domeftic and wild cats. Of this we 
have given an example in the fupplement to the 
article cat. Hence we perfift in believing that 
the American lynx is only a variety of the Eu- 
ropean {pecies. F 
The Norwegian lynx, defcribed by Pontohpil 
dan, is white, or of a bright gray colour, inter- 
acta with deep sss Tes he like thofe of | 
- ta) lees other: | 


i 
4 
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ether lynxes, refemble the claws of cats. He 
| elevates his back, and fprings upon his prey with 
| equal quicknefs and addrefs.. When attacked by 
a dog, he lies down upon his back, and repels 
| the enemy by repeated ftrokes of his claws. 
| This author adds, that there are, in Norway, 
| four {pecies; that fome of them approach the 


A figure of the wolf, others that of the fox, others 
| that of the cat, and, laftly, that there are others 
| whofe head refembles that of a colt. This lat 
at, which I believe to be falfe, creates the moft 
| violent fufpicion with regard to all the reft. 


| The mei adds fome articles which are more 


Ee one lynx,’ fays he, * does not go about the 
|? country, but conceals himfelf in woods and 
“caverns. He makes his retreat deep and wind- 

‘ing, from which he can be expelled by fire 

© and fmoke only. His fight is piercing, and he 
‘s Epics his prey at.a very great diftance. He of- 

‘ten eats no more of a fheep or a goat than the 
B brain, the liver, and the inteftines; and he 
* digs under the pis in order to gain admif-, 
‘fon into the fheep-folds * 

The fpecies of the lynx is not only {pread 
_over donne but all the northern provinces of 
. Afia. In Tartary, they are called Chulon or 
À Obelofn +. Their fkins are highly valued, and, 
_ though very Ds fell equally dear in 
q \ | Norway, 


“ Pontoppidan’s Nat. Hilt. of Norway. 
+ Hit. gen. des Voyages, tom. 6. p. 602. 
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Norway, Ruffia, and as far as me where they 
are much ufed for muffs and other furs. — 
That the pencils of hair on the tips of the ears 
form not a diftinctive charaéter,appears from this 
fa&t, that there exifts, in the diftri@ of Alger, 
called Conftantine, a {pecies of caracal, without 
thefe pencils, and which refembles the lynx, 
except that its tail is longer. The colour of its’ 
hair is reddifh, with longitudinal black ftripes 
from the neck to the tail, detached {pots on the 
flanks difpofed in the fois direction, a black 
half-circle on the top of the fore-legs, and a 
band of rough hair on the four legs, eaten dina 
from the extremity of the foot to above the heel; 
and this hair inclines upward, inftead of downy 


ward, like the hair of every other part of the 
body, 
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 HOUGH the caracal refembles the lynx in 

im. fize, figure, afpect, and the pencil of black 
air on the tips of the ears, we are of opinion, 
‘om the difparities between thefe two animals, 
hat they belong to different fpecies. ‘The ca- 
à al is not fpotted like the lynx ; his hair is 
rougher and fhorter ; his tail is longer, and 
of a uniform colour; his muzzle is alfo more 
Jengthened ; his afpe& is lefs mild, and his dif- 
pion more ferocious. The lynx inhabits 
cold or temperate climates only; but the cara- 
C x is never found except in warm countries. It 
is 


| * The Perfian cat, with a ee face, and {mall head, 
a long flender ears, terminated with a long tuft of black 
“hairs. The infide and bottom of the ears, and nofe, are 
É The eyes are fmall; the upper part of the body is of 
a pale reddifh brown colour, and the tail is rather darker. 
) The belly and breaft are whitifh; the limbs are ftrong, and 
“pretty long.. The tail is about half the length: of the body: 
Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 189, 

% In Turkith, Karrah-kulak ; in Arabic, Gal el Challah; in Per- 
fan, Siyah-gufh. In all thefe three enna the denomina- 
‘tions fignify the cat with black ears. 

 Siyah-gufh; Pail AO exercitationtt, p.21. siden Synopf. quad. 
rae. ete 

4 4 Siyah-gufh. Auricula atra. Scheich Saadi in libro Guliftan 
) feu rofaric, fexcentis circiter ab hinc annis confcripto, quem 
À Perfice et Latine edidit Georg. Gentius. Ubi vide apologum 
M Leonis et auriculae atrae, pag. 81. | 

: è The lion’s. Provider, or guide, according to feveral travel- 


id ‘ders. . 
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is from thefe differences of difpofition and i 

mate that we have referred. them fo differet 1 

{pecies, as well as from the infpe@ion and com 
parifon of the two animals, both of alot n 
have examined and drawn from the life. 

This animal is common in: ‘Barbary, in Aré 
bia, and in all thé countries inhabited by ché 
fon: the‘ panthér, and the éüncé. Like then ni 
he lives on prey; but, being fmaller and weake 
it is with difficulty: He procures fubfiflence ; fa 
he is generally obliged to be contented with wi | 
they leave. He keeps at a’ diftance from t he 
panther, becaufe that animal exercifes its cruels 

‘ties after being fully gorgéd with prey. : Buth 

follows the a which, after a full repaft, ne 
ver injures any creature. The caracal feafts ups 
on the offals of the lion’s table, and fomes ; 
times follows, or goes before him, at no great 

diflance, having nothing to apprehend. from. hig 
rage; becaufé he'is unable, like the panther, to 
purtfue the caracal to the tops of the talleft trees, 
For all thefe reafons the caracal has been called! 1 
the lion’s guide or provider *. The latter, whofe e 
imell i is NOL acute, employs the former to {cent it È 
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* The karacoulacs. are DA Fes ee larger a cats, | 
and of the fame make. They have black ears, nearly half a 
foot long, ‘and from this circumftance they derive their name, 
which fignifies lack ear. According to the opinion of the nas 
tiyes, they ferveas pioneers to the lion; for they go a little be 
fore, explore thofe places where prey is to be expeéted, : 
are rewarded with a fhare. When this animal gives bea i 


vs __ Jar 
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4 inal’ at a. diftanice, and rewards sibin be sd 
pe drt ‘of the fpoit * > alae 
hé cardcal is about the fé Of a fox; But 
m ch: ftronger and more ferocious. He hae been 
enown to attack and inftantly tear to pieces a 
hiddle-fized dog; which defended itfelf as lone 
È sit was able. He is extremely difficult : to 
ame. However, when taken youñg, and réar- 
i with care, he may be trained to hunting, an 
f™ploy pent 


arm to the lion, his cry refembles that of one perfon to ano- 
her, though the voice 1s Maan aha ape ; Mee de 
4 hevenot, tem. 2. p. 114 | 

# | faw an animalin an iron tage; which the Arabs billedr 
e lion's guide. It-has fo ftrong,a refemblance to -a cat} that’ 
it 4 been called the cat aE Syria; and I faw another of, them. 
at Florence which + went under the fame name. Heis fo fierce, 
th at, if any perfon attempts'to take meat from him, he becomes: 
perfealy furious, and, if not’ appeafed, fprings infantly: upon: 
the fpoiler, ‘There are {mall tufts of hair on the fummits of, 
his ears; ‘and he is called the Los guide, becaufe the latter i 15. 
à to be deficient in fcent. Bur, when attended by the Cara 


it 


x lippey Care décheuli. be: 28. 16. The gat el challab, an 
gif, or karrab-kulak; 1: & the black cat, or black eared cat, asthe 
À rabic, Perfian, and Turkith names fignify, 1s of the bignefs 
nd fhape of a cat of the largeft fize, ‘The body is of a red- 
fh brown; the belly of a light colour, and fometimes fpot- 
d; the chops are black, the ears of à deep gray, with the 
ps of them diftinguifhed by fmall tufts of black ftiff hair, as 
\the lynx. The figure given of this animal by Charleton is 
ot fo full in the chops as the Barbary Siyah-guth; Shaaw’s 
ia p.175. The figure given by Charleton does not re- 

prefent the hair properly; and the head, which is bald, is de- 
Ee prived of its roundnefs. However, the Siyah-gufh of Charle-. 
‘ton, and that of Barbary, mentioned by Dr Shaw, Sy oe to 
the fame fpecies with our caracal. 
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employment of which he is naturally fond, and 
‘in which he is very fuccefsful, efpecially if he 
is never let loofe upon any animal that is not his 
inferior in ftrength ; for he lofes courage, as 
foon as he perceives real danger. In India, ie 
is employed for catching hares, rabbits, and e= 
ven large birds, whom he furprifes al feizes 
with fingular addrefs. 1 


4 
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I mentioned under the article caracal, that th , 
word gat el-challah fignified the black eared cat, 
Mr Bruce aflures me that it means the cat of the 
defert. In that part of Nubia formerly called 
the le of Meroe, he faw a caracal which differed 
in fome re{pects from that of Barbary, of which 
we have given a figure. The face of the Nu 
bian caracal is rounder, the ears black-on the À 
outfide, but interfperfed with filver-coloured 
hairs. He has the mule-crofs on his withers, 
like moft of the Barbary caracals. : On the 
breaft, belly, and infide of the thighs, there: are 
{mall bright yellow fpots, and not blackith brown, 
as in the Barbary caracal. Thefe are only flight) 
varieties, the number of which might be fil il 
augmented ; for we find in Barbary, or rathe 
in Lybia, near the ancient Capfa, a caracal with it 
white, inftead of black ears. The pencils @ of 
thefe white-eared caracals are thin, fhort, an d 
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and four. black spot on the hind part. & sur 
like the Nubian caracal. They are alfo 
ler than the other caracals, not exceeding 
fize of a domeftic cat. The ears are white 
thin, and covered on the outfide with bufhy 
ir, of a lively red colour *. If this difference 

fize were conftant, it might be alledged that 
here are two fpecies of caracals in Barbary, the 
e large with black ears and long pencils ; the 
Other {maller, with white ears and very fhort 
Ç en cils. It appears likewife, that thefe animals, 
Which differ fo greatly in their ears, are e- 
# diverfified i in the form and a of the 


| Es Note communicated by Mr Bruce to M. de Buffon wend 
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HOUGH Ariftotle ? has left us two char 
racters by which alone this animal | 

eafily diftinguifhed from all others ; yet travels 
lers and naturalifts have Mas the hyaena 
with no lefs than four different fpecies, namely, rs 
the jackal, the glutton, the civet, and the andl 
They are. carnivorous and ferocious, like th : 
hyaena, and each of them has fome refemblanee 
biel him, which might give tife tothe miftake. Th is 


Jackal 
a 
* The hyaena has long, fharp tet nake ed ears, ant D 
right mane, high fhoulders, and the fore legs higher than t Ch 
Riad legs. The hair on the body is coarfe, ro, pretty lon ng 
of anafh-colour, marked with long black ftripes from the bac! 
downwards, and others crofs the legs. The tail is very full o 
hair, fometimes plain, and fometimes barred with black. His fie 
is that of a large dog ; but heis very trong made; Pennant’s Sy 
of quad. ps 161. md 
In Arabic, Zabo ; in the language of piel Dubbab ; ; in] er 
fic, Kaftaar or Caftar. : | 
Hyaena ; Arifi. Hifi. anim. lib. 6. c. 32. Plinii, lib. 8. o 36 ‘ad 
Taxus porcinus, feu hyaena veterum ; _ Kaempfer, Amoen, p. 2 41 
Canis hyaena, cauda reéta annulata, pilis cervicis erectis, auri i à 
lis nudis, palmis tetradaétylis ; Linn. Syf. Nat. p. 58. The ann ule 
ted tail, which is alfo mentioned by Kaempfer, i is neither very! rl 
fible, nor conftant. The hyaena which I examined had evel a | 
ther character afcribed to it by Linnaeus. The tail was not annuld 
ted, but only mixed with brown upon a gray ground, whickiaaa 
a kind of undulations rather than rings. 2 20 | 
Lupus marinus ; Belon. aguat. p. 33. Géfer. quad. co | 
T Ariftot. hift. anim. lib. 6. ¢. 32. lib. Bie CoS. M | 
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jackal inhabits the fame countries, and, like 
‘the hyzena, has nearly the form of a wolf, feeds 
upon dead carcafles, and digs them out of the 
fepulchres, The glutton is equally voracious, 
has the fame appetite for putrified fleth, the 
fame inftinG of digging the dead out of their 
‘graves; and, though he lives in a different cli- 
mate, and his figure is. very different from that 
of the hyaena, this conformity of natural difpofi- 
tions ~was fufficient to make authors confound 
‘them together. ~The civet is found in the famé 
‘countries, and, like the hyaena, has long hair a- 
‘Tong the Hack, and a particular Éllares or ori- 
ice. Thefe fingular characters, which belong to 
no other animals, mifled Belon into the notion 
| that the civet was the hyaena of the ancients, 
: ‘The baboon has ftill lefs refemblance to the hy-~ 
| FA than the other three; ; for it has hands and 
| Feet like thofe of a man or a monkey. Natura- 
its, therefore, could be deceived by the name 
b only: In Barbary, the hyaena, according to Dr 
Shaw, is called dubbah, and the baboon, accor- 


| ee to Marmol and Leo Africanus, ts called da- 


# 


‘bub; and, as the baboon is found in the fame 


| climates, digs the earth, and is nearly of the fame 
| form with the hyaena, thefe affinities firft de- 


| ceived travellers, and naturalifts copied the 
| blunder, without fufficient examination. Even 
4 ‘thofe who have clearly diftinguifhed thefe two 
| ‘animals, have given to the hyaena the name of 
| Babul, which belongs to the baboon. Hence 
fe F2 : the 
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the hyaena is not the dabub of the Avabiinss nor 
the je/éef or fe/ef of the Africans, as we are told by 
naturalifts*. Neither fhould he be confounded 
with the deb of Barbary. But, to prevent all. 
future confufion arifing from names, we fhall, 
in a few words, give a dated of the refearches we 
have made with regard to. thefe animals. Ba 
Ariftotle employs two names, hyaena and gla 
nus. ‘To be convinced that thefe appellations 
dans the fame animal, we have only to com= 
pare the paflages where they occur f. The an= 
cient Latins preferved the name hyaena, and ne- | 
ver ufed that of glanus. Among the modern. 


Latins, we find the words ganus or gannus 1 and. | 


r Ghicietaris Exercit. p. +: Brion. Beer anim. p: 234 


+ Hyaena colore lupi prope eft, fed hirfutior, 
dorfum praedita eft. Quod autem de ea fertur, genitale fimul et | 
maris etfoeminae eadem habere, commentitium eft. Sed virile | 
fimiliter, atque in lupis et canibus; habetur. Quod vero foemine- | 
um effe videtur, fub cauda pofitum ‘eft, figura fimile genitali | 
foeminae; fed fineullo meatu. Sub hoc meatus excrementorum eft, | | 
Quinetiam foemina hyaena praeter fuumillud etiam fimile, ut | 
‘mas habet fub cauda fine ullo meatu, a quo excrementoru 
meatus eft, atque fub eo genitale verum continetur. il 
etiam hyaena foemina, ut caèterae hujufcemodi foeminae | 
animantes, habet. Sed raro hyaena foemina capitur, jam n | 
inter undecim numero, unam tantum cepiffe, venator ret 
quidam ; /i, 6. cap. 32.——Quam autem alii glanum, alii 
hyaenam appellant, corpore non minore, quam lupus eft, juba 
cua equus, fed feta duriore, longioreque, et per totum dou | 
porrecta.- Molitur haec infidias homini, canes etiam vomitionem 
hominis imitando capit, et fepulchra effodit humanae ayida carniss | 
ac eruit ; Arif. biff. anim. Lib. 8. cap. 5+ hugs bs | 
| T Gefner. hift. quad. p. 555. OT || 
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pears from the dealer given of it ‘ig Dr 
Shaw pane el Turkey, the hyaena, according to 
MNieremberg |, is named zirt/am, in Perfia, kaf- 
| faar, according to Kaempfer §, and caffar, accor- 
4 NUM TS ding 


_* Belbi, id eft, hyaenae, decem fuerunt fab Gordiano Romae. 
Bins Capitolinus ; Jd. ibid. 
+ Gefner, hift. quad. p. 555. 
+ The duddah is of the badger-kind, near the bignefs of a wolf. 
Its neck is fo remarkably ftiff, that, in looking behind, or fnatch- 
ng obliquely at any object, it is obliged, in the fame manner with 
he hog, the badger, and crocodile, to move the whole body. It 
$ of a buff colour, inclining to be reddifh, with fome tranfverfe 
treaks of a dark brown; whilft the hairs upon the neck are near 
iipan long, which it can occafionally ereét, notwithftanding they 
re much fofter than the briftles of a hog. The paws are large 
and well armed, ferving, in want of other food, to lay open the 
medulla of the palmeta, or dwarf palm; to dig up the roots of 
) lants, and fometimes the graves of the dead. . . . Next to’ 
the lion and panther, the Wubbah is the fiercet of Li wild beatts 
of Barbary ; and, from the charatteriftics of having long hair 
Muponits neck, like a mane, moving its neck with difficulty, and 
rbing the graves of the dead, it may lay a_greater claim to 
yacna of the ancients than the civet cat, or the badger, which 
maller animals ; Shaw's travels, p. 173. 
ufeb. Mic Hub. inat. p.181. 
 Kaftaar, id eit, taxus porcinus, five hyaena veterum, (V7, 
ab. § 4. No 4.) animal eft porci, feu fcrophae grandioris, 
gnitudinem ejufdemque formam corporis obtinens, fi caput, 
Has. et pedes eXcipio. Pilis veftitur longis, incanis, in ora 
“à ‘dorf, 
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ding to Pietro della Valle*. Thefe are albthe | 
appellations which can, a propriety, be refer= 
red to the hyaena. It is probable, however, that 
the /ycaon and crocuta of India and Ethiopia, 
mentioned by the ancients, are no other than the 
hyaena, Porphyry fays exprefsly t, that the 
Indian crocuta is the hyaena of the Greeks, 
Indeed, all that the ancients have faid, whether 
true or fabulous, concerning the /ycaon and ere 

as w Culas 


dorfi, porcino more, longioribus, pene {pithamialibus, apicibus ni- 
gris ; ; caput habet lupino non difimile, roftro nigro, fronte longt- 
ori, oculis roftro propinquioribus nigris et volubilibus, auribus nu 
dis, fufcis, et acuminatis ; cauda donatur praelonga, villis denfis | 
longioribus veftita, circulifque nigricantibus ad decorem intercep- | 
ta. Crura in orbem quodammodo variegata, pofteriora prioribus. | 
funt longiora ; 3 pedes in quaternos ungues divifi, quos Jupina! 
more contrahit, ne videantur. Corpus habet ftriis a dorfo ventre. 
tenus pictum paucis, latis, et inaequalibus, alternatim fufcis et ni- 
gris. . . .. : Mira vi terram effodit, cavernifque abditum fe | 
illatebrare amat, diu fine cibo vivit, et raptu victum quaerit. me 
Ferox et carnivora beftia, quippe in humana faeviens cadavera,| 
quae noëtu ex tumuiis impigre SRE &C. ; PANNE area 
pe 411: 412. dd. 

* At Schiras, I fawa living animal, GE the Pertians called 
caflar. Tt was as ftrong as a large dog. It was of the fize, figure, | 
and colour of atiger, (he means the panther), and the head and, 
muzzle were long, like thofe of a hog. This animal is faid ta 
feed on human flefh, and to dig up the carcafles from ‘the fepuls| 
chres, which made me conjecture that it might be the hyaena’ of 
the ancients. Howeverthis may be, it wasa ferocious creature] 
which I had never before feen ; Voyage de Pietro della Valle, de 


5+ p> 343: 
+ Porphyrius, in eo opere quod infcripfit de abftinentia ab aft 


carnium, hyaenam dicit ab Indis appellari crocutam ; Gillius op | 


Gefrer. AP. og À: 355: 
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Bis: apply to the hyaena. But we fhall poft- 
‘pone all farther conjectures on this fubje&, till 
‘we come to treat of fabulous animals, and the 
‘relations they have with real ones. 
bP The panther of the Greeks, the /upus cana- 
“rius of Gaza, and the /upus Armenius of the A- 
“rabians and flat Latins, feem to be the fame 
‘animal, namely, the jackal, which Pollux fays 
is called cical by the Turks *, or thacal, accor- 
ding toSpoonand Wheeler}: The modern Greeks 
“call it zachalia }, the Perfians fiechal |, or /eba- 
chal §, and the Moors of Barbary deeb**, or 
“jackal. ‘We fhall retain the name jackal, be- 
_caufe it has been adopted by fome travellers, and 
“content ourfelves with remarking in this place, 
“that he differs from the hyaena not only in fize, 
“figure, and colour, but likewife in his manners; 
“for the jackals commonly go in troops, and the 
“hyacna is a folitary animal. Our modern no- 
“menclators, in imitation of Kaempfer, call the 
Là jackal lupus aureus, becaufe his hair is of a live- 
_ ly yellow colour. 
… The jackal, as we have feen, is an animal very 
“different from the hyaena, as well as from the 
vt “glutton, which laft is peculiar to the northern 
_ regions of HADIanGs Ruffia, and Siberia: It is 
is even 
æ * Gefner. hif. quad. p. 675. 
Fe + Travels of Jacob Spoon and George NV REcier; vol. 1. p- 
| pais. _ + Id. ibid. 
|| Voyage de Chardin en Perfe, tom. 2. p. 29. 


À _$ Kaempfer, amoenit. exot. p. 413: 
EB à #* Shaw’s travels, p. 174 
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even unknown in the temperate climates, and, 
confequently, could never, inhabit Arabia, and: 
the other warm countries frequented by the. hy~ 
aena. Befides, the figure of the glutton refem=, 
bles that of, a very large badger; his limbs are. 
fo fhort, that his belly nearly reaches to the 
ground; he has five toes both on the fore and. 
hind- rps no mane, and black hair over all the’ 
body, except fometimés a few. brownith yellow: 
hairs on the flanks. In a word, he poflefles no- 
thing in common with the hyaena, but his vo) 
racity. He was likewife unknown to the-ancients, 
who had not penetrated far into the ‘northern | 
regions of Europe. Olaus* is the firft author. 
who mentions this animal, which he-has. called. 
gulo on account of its: Des He was af= 
Conan denominated ro/omak in the Sclavonian 
language f,.and jerf/,, or wildfras in the, Ger- 
man... The French travellers have called him 
glouton T. In this HiPReies there are varieties, asw 
ane as in that of the jackal, which. ‘fhall be 
pointed out in the particular hiftory.of. thofe ase 
nimals.. But thele varieties, inftead of making | 


him m ° 
je 


mM Inter omnia animalia quae immani voracitate RES at 
infatiabilia, gulo in partibus Sueciae feptentrionalis, praeci ii 
puum fufcepit nomen, ubi patrio fermone Ferffdicitur, et lingua | 
Germanica Wilifras, Sclavonice Rofomake, a mülta commefti. « , ; 
one; Latina vero non nifi fictitio gulo, videlicet a gulofitate, 4 
appellatur; ; if. de gent. Je pent ab Olao Magno, p. 138. 

TAPUTS de 4 Le AE su par Scheffer, iP 314.—Raaczynlkiy, a 


4 
1. 
er 


sa hift. nat. Polon. p. 311. is 
7 ey 
+ Relation de la Grande Tartarie, p. 8. . sh L | 
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him approach nearer the hyaena, remove the 
ps fpecies to a ftill greater diftance. 
The civet has nothing in common with the: iy 
Piyéena, except the fiflure or fac under the tail, 
“and thé mane along the neck and fpine. lt dif. 
4 fers from che y dehat in the figure and fize of 
the body, being one half fmaller. Its ears are 
Tes and covered with hair, while thofe of the 
» hyacha are long and naked. Befides, it has 
\fhorter limbs, and five toes on each foot; but 
the legs of the hyaena are long, and he ie on- 
ly four toes on each foot... Neither does the ci- 
vet dig the earth in queft of dead bodies. Its, 
“therefore, extremely eafy to FN  . thefe a= 
oma 
‘With regard to the baboon, which is the papio 

\ bof the Latins, he feems to have been miftaken 
‘for the hyaena by an ambiguity of names, to 
“which a pañlage of Leo Africanus *, copied by. 
 Marmol f, feems to have given rife. The dabuh, 
fay thefe two authors, ‘ is of the fize and figure 
4 ‘of the wolf, and tears dead bodies frois : the 
i fepulchres.’ The fimilarity of the name dabuh 
4 dubbab, which laft denotes the hyaena, 
joined to the avidity for dead carcafles, common. 
aa : wis to 
mea | > 

 * Dabub Arabica appellatione Africanis Seféf dicitur. Ani- 
mal et magnitudine et forma lupum refert, pedes et crura homi- 


gis fimiles ; reliquo beftiarum genere non eft noxius, fed huma- 
na corpora fepulchris evellit ac devorat; Leon. Afric de Afric. 


defcript. tom. 2. p. 756. 
7, 1! Afrique de Marmol, tom. 1: p. 57+ 


er. His eyes are placed like thofe of a dog 
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to the dabub and dubbab, have made them be 
miftaken for the fame animal, though it be ex- 
prefsly mentioned in the very paflages we have 
quoted, that the dabub has hands and feet like 
thofe of a man, which correfponds with the ba- 
boon, but is panniouble to the hyaena, | 4 
By looking at Belon’s figure of the lupus ma- 
rinus *, which Gefner has copied +, this animal 
might be miflaken for the hyaena, becaufe there 
is a confiderable refemblance. But this defcrip= 
tion correfponds not with our hyaena; for hetells — 
us, that the lupus marinus is an amphibious ani- 
mal, which feeds on fifhes, and has fometimes. 
been féen on the coafts of the Britifh ocean. Be- 
fides, Belon mentions none of the peculiar cha- * 
raéters which diftinguifh the hyaena from all o- © 
ther quadrupeds. Belon, prepoffefled, perhaps, 
with the notion that the civet was the hyaena of © 
the ancients, has given the figure of the true hy- 
aena, under the name of the /upus marinus; for. 
the characters of the hyaena are fo fingular, that | 
it is almoft impoffible to miftake him. He is, 
perhaps, the only quadruped that has four toes | 
on each foot. Like the badger, he has an ori- 
fice under the tail, which penetrates not into the 
body. He has fae ftraight, naked ears; a head” 
fhorter and more {quare than that of the wolf; 
but his legs, particularly the hind-ones, are long, 


The} | 


* Belon, de aquatil. p. 35. 
+. Gefner. hift. quadrup. p. 674. 
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“The hair of his body and mane is of a dark gray 
“colour, mixed with.a little yellow and black, and 
‘tranfverfe dufky undulations. He is of the fize 
‘of a wolf, only his body is fhorter and more 
“compa. | ns BT | 

: This favage and folitary animal lives in the ca- 
_verns.of the mountains, in the clefts of rocks, or: 
“dens which he digs for himfelf in the earth. His 
’ difpofition is extremely ferocious, and, though 
“taken young, can never be tamed *. Like the 
_wolf, he feeds on prey; but he is flronger and 
. more daring. He fometimes attacks men, ‘and 


 rufhes with fury upon cattle of all kindsŸ. He 


4 
Ÿ 
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ef m follows 
+ + Hyaenam marem Ifpahani curiofitatis caufa alebat dives 
_ quidam Gabr feu ignicola, fuburbii Gabrifiaan, captam dum u- 
“ pera fugeret, in latibulis vicini montes. Ad eam fpectandam 
_ progreffus, beftiam eo fitu depinxi, quo in fovea fubdiali duarum 
“ orgyarum profunditatis (cui inclufa fervabatur) cubantem in- 

“ veni. Defiderio noftro poffeflor omni ex parte fatisfa@turus 

“ eam educi quoque curavit in aream; quod ut tuto fieret, de- 
… miffo fune roftrum prius illaqueabat ; mox defcendentes fervi 

14 protracta utrinque labra funiculo ex pilis contorto, ftrenue 
‘colligabant. Hoc fa@o educitur, laxatoque fune, qui roftrum 
“fraenabat, beftia latius difcurrere permittitur, non femel appre- 
henfa, more athletico in terram projicitur, ac varius laceffitur 
_vexationibus; quibus illa irrito nocendi nifu obluétata, fub- 
inde mugitum edidit vitulino fimillimum. Narrabant Gabri 
“ fic fraenatam nuper fe oppofuifle duobus leonibus, quos afpec- 
… tante oculo fereniflimo in fugam verterit; Kaempfer, amoeni 
1 tates, p. 412. 413. | | 
D T. In Abyfinia, the wolves are {mall and timorous. But they 
ie have an animal called hyaena, which is extremely bold and 
_ rapacious: He attacks men in the open day as well as during 
1 the night, and often breaks down the doors and inclofures of 
… the fheep-folds; Hi/?. de P Abifinie, par Rudolf, p. 41. 
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follows the flocks, and often breaks down the 


doors of ftables, and the inclofures of the fheep- 
folds. His eyes fparkle in the dark ; and he is 


faid to fee better in the night than in the day. 
All naturalifts agree, than his cry refembles the 
groanings of a man who vomits, or rather the. 
lowing of a calf, according to Kaempfer *. 

The hyaena defends himfelf againft the lion, 
is not afraid of the panther, and attacks the ounce, 
which is not able to refift him. When prey 
fails, he digs the earth with his feet, and tears 
out the dead bodies of animals and men, who, : 
in the countries which he inhabits, are equally, 
buried in the fields. He is found in almoft all 


the warm climates of Africa and Afia; and the 


animal called: farafe at Madagafcar +, which-in 


figure refembles the wolf, but is larger, ftronger, 
and more cruel, is perhaps the fame with the. 


hyaena. | 
A greater variety of abfurd flanc have bees 


related concerning the hyaena than any: other : 


quadruped. The ancients gravely tell us, that the | 
hyaena is alternately male and female ; that, 


when it brings forth, fucks, and rears its young, | ‘ 


“it continues to be a. fniale during. the whole | 


year; but that, the following” year, it refumes | 
MG the. 


 *. Kaempfer, loc. fupra citat, 
+ In Madagafcar, there are animals called furafes, sé the 


fame nature with the wolf, but ftill more voracious ; Mem. pour à 
| Jervir.a Phif. des Indes Orient. p- 168.—See alfo Phil ae bi 5 


moque, par Fofe pb Vel, Lem. 3+ p. 603. 
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the functions of the male, and makes its compa- 


-nion fubmit to the lot of the female. This ftory, 
‘it is apparent, has no other foundation than the 
‘Aiffure under the tail, which is common to the 
“male as well as the female, independent of the — 
de rgans of generation peculiar to both fexes, 
which, in the hyaena, are fimilar to thofe of all 
(other quadrupeds. : ‘The hyaena has been faid 
to imitate the human voice, to remember the 
“names of fhepherds, to call upon, to fafcinare, 
“and to deprive them of the power of motion; 
and, at the fame time, to terrify the fhepherdef- 
Tes, to make them run from and negleët their 
flocks, to render them frantic with love, &c.— 
All this might happen without the hyaena! and 
M here ftop, left I fhould, with Pliny, incur the 
“cenfure of delighting in compiling and relating 
‘ridiculous fables. 


has 7 
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| 1 In the year 1773, I faw a male hyaena at the 
| fair of St Germain. ‘The hyaena above defcri- 


| à was perfectly ferocious; but this: male, ha- 


| 4 is mane,he ty afterwards feemed to ster 
À Fe affront. He gales with his ae who 
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the leaft apprehenfion of danger. This vaca 
was precifely of the fame fpecies with that whofe) 
defcription I have formerly given ; and I have, 
nothing to add to it, except that the tail of this 
male was all white, without any mixture of; 
other colours. He was fomewhat larger than 
the firft, being three feet two inches long, from 
the extremity of the muzzle to the origin of the! 
tail, and carried his head lower than is repre- 
{ented in the figure. His height was two feet) 
three inches; and his hair was white, intermix- 
ed with ftreaks and fpots of black, both on the! 
body and legs. 

In the fouth part of the ifland of Meroé, he 
are hyaenas much larger than thofe of Barbary. 
Their muzzle is longer, and has a greater refem= 
blance to that of 2 dog. This animal is fo ftrong, 
that he carries off a manto the diftance of a 
league or two, without ftopping. His hair is 
coarfe, browner than that of the other kind, and 
the SRE ftreaks are blacker. His mane e- | 
tects not from the head, but from the tail. Mer} 
Bruce was the firft who remarked of this hysend 


forced to Ay, they are lame of the left hind- leg 
which continues fo remarkably for about a hun- 
dred paces, that the animal feems.as if he would 

tumble down on his left fide * 


* Note communicated to M, de Buffon by Mr Bruce. 


The: CIVET * and. the ZIBET +. 


T is the opinion of moft naturalifts, that the 

perfume called mufk was furnifhed by one 
Bipectes of animal only. I have feen two of thefe 
animals, which, it muft be allowed, have many 
“ellential relations, both in their external and in- 
‘ternal ftructure ; but they differ from each other 
' : i by 


* The civet has fhort rounded ears, fky-blue eyes, a fharp 
* nofe, black at the point; the fides of the face, chin, breaft, 
s legs, and feet, are black; the reft of the face, and part of the 
fides of the neck, are white, tinged with yellow. From each 
“ car three black ftripes proceed, and end at the throat and 
¢ . fhoulders. The back and fides are cinereous, tinged with 
és _ yellow, and marked with large dufky fpots difpofed i in rows. 
_ The hair is coarfe, and that on the top of the body is longeft, 
À  ftanding up like a mane. The tail is fometimes wholly black, 
“ and fometimes fpotted near the bafe. The length, from nofe 
ie to tail, is about two feet three inches, that of the tail is four- 
teen inches; and the body is pretty thick; Pennants finopf. of 
quad. p. 234. 
4 à Animal Zibethi; pas apud Gefner, p. 837. 
" Civette; Mem. pour fervir a P hifi. des animaux, prem. ay da 
|p 157. 
 Civet cat; Raï fynopf: quad. p. 178. 
… Coati civetta vulgo; Klein. quad. p. 73 
i Meles fafciis et maculis albis, nigris, et refufcentibus varie- 
| | gata; Briffon. quad. p. 186. | 
+ The Zibet has fhort round ears, a fharp long nofe, a pale 
i cinereous face. The head and lower part of the neck are 
… mixed with dirty white, brown, and black. The fides of the 
: i neck are marked with ftripes of black, beginning near theears, 
and 
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by fuch a number of other characters, as entitle 
them to be regarded as two diftiné {pecies. To 
the firft we have preferved the ancient name of 
civet, and to the fecond we have given, for thal 
fake of diftinétion, that of zzbet. The civet ap=| 
pears to be the fame with that defcribed by the 
gentlemen of the Academy i in the Mem, pour 
Jervir al hiftoire des animaux, by Caius in Gef-. 
ner, p. 873. and by Fabius Columna, who hag 
given a figure of both male and LE in the 
work of Jean Faber, which i is at the end of ha 
of Hernandes *, 

The fecond fpecies, which 1 have called the. | 
zibet, feems to be the fame animal with that | 
defcribed by M. de la Peyronnie, under the, 
name of the mufk animal, in the Mem. de 
P Acad. des fevences, année 17 31. Both differ | 
from the civet by the fame characters ; ; both. 


and shar at the breaft ad fhoulders. From the raide i 
of the neck, along the ridge of the back, extends a black line, | 
reaching fome way up the tail; on each fide are two’ others, M 
The fides are {potted with afh-colour and black. - The tail | 
is barred with black and white; and the black bars are broader a 
on the upper fide than on the lower; Pennant’s Synop]. of anaes a 
Ps 235» 

Animal de mutk ; Mem. de P Acad. des ja année 173 I, po $ 


443 , 
Felis Zibethi ; Gefuer. hift. quad. p. 836. » 4 
Animal Zibethi ; 3 Aldrov. de quad. digit. p. 340. # 
_ Viverra Zebethi, cauda annalata, dorf 
-undatim ftriato; Linn. /y/?. nat. p. 65. É. 
Note. The nomenclators have not’ diftinguifhed thefe a | 
animals ; and we know not to which of them their phrafes 

and definitions ought to be referred; becaufe they Bive non 

characters which are not common to both. > 
* Hernandes, hilt. Mex. p. 580. 
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Want the mane or long hair on the {pine ; 
and both have annulated tails. But the. civet 
has neither mane nor rings. Ît muft be allowed, 
however, that our zibet and the mufk animal 
of M. de la Peyronnie, have not fuch a per- 
feat refemblance, as to leave no doubt concerning . 
the identity of their fpecies. In the zibet, the 
tings on the tail are larger than thofe of the 
mufk animal. ‘The former has not a double 
collar, and his tail is fhorter in proportion to the 
length of his body. : But thefe differences are 
flight, and appear to be accidental varieties only, 
to which the civet muft be more diable than o- 
ther wild animals, becaufe he is kept in a do- 
eftic ftate in many parts of India and the Le« 
Le It is certain, however, that our zibet 
has a greater refemblance to the mufk animal 
of M. de la Peyronnie than to the civet, and, 
Confequently, the two former inay be ‘regarded 
fas belonging to the fame fpecies; for we have 
mo abfolute certainty that the civet and zibet 
are not varicties of the fame fpecies, becaufe we 
are ignorant whether they can intermix and pro- 
duce fertile individuals: And, when we fay, 
that they feem to be différent (bec icel we only 
Mean that the prefumption is exceedingly ftrong, 
fince it is founded on permanent differences in 
their characters, which generally diftinguith real 
fpecies from accidental varieties. 
> The animal we-here call the civet, is date 
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falanoue * in Madagafcar, nzime or nzfufi Ÿ in 
Congo, kankan { in Ethiopia, and ka/or || in} 


Guiney. We are certain that it is the civet of | 
Guiney ; forour fubje& wasfent alive from Gui, 
for the conveniency of carriage. | 
The zibet is probably the civet of Afia, of 

| 

‘ | 
nifies alfo the perfume of this animal. He dif-| 
- \ | 
fomewhat concave on the upper part; while the 
muzzle of the civet is thicker, fhorter, and a lit- 
better marked with annular fpots, and his hat 
‘5 fhorter and fofter. He has no mane, or long 


ney to St Domingo, to one of our correfpon=| 
dents, who, after feeding it fome time, killed it) 
the Eaft Indies, and of Arabia, where he is cal-| 
led Zebet or Zibet, an Arabian word, which fig-| 
fers from the civet in having a longer and thick-| 
er body, a thinner and flatter muzzle, which is 
tle convex. The ears of the former are alfo 
larger and more erect. . His. tail. is longer, and 


der the eyes, or on the cheeks, which are re: 
markable characters in the civet. Several tray 
vellers have fufpected that there were two {pes 
cies of civets ; but no body has examined them 
fo minutely as to furnifha diftingt defcription| 
We have feen both, and, after a careful compa: 


rifon, we think they are-not only different {pe 
cies, but belong, perhaps, to different climates.” 
| - Thef 
* Voyage de Flacourt, p.150. 154 4 
+ Merolla, quoted by M. l'Abbé Prevoft. Hift. gen. 1 
Voyages, tom. 4. p.585. RAR | 
+ Id. tom. 3. p. 295. | 
| Id. ibid, tom. 4. p.236. tom. 5+ DP» 86, 


+ ei 
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- Thefe animals have been called mufk-cats or 
avet-cats, though they have nothing in common 
with the cat but agility of body. They rather 
refemble the fox, efpecially in the head. Their 
kin is marked with bands and’ fpots, which have 
made them be miftaken for the panther, when 
cen at a diftance. But they differ from the pan- 
her i in every other refpe“t. There is an animal 
alled the genet, which is fpotted in the fame 
manner; whofe head is nearly of the fame form, 
ind which, like the civet, has a fac where 
in odoriferous liquor is fecreted. But the genet 
$ fmaller than our civet. Its limbs are fhorter, 
ind its body much thinner. Its perfume is weak, 
ind of fhort duration: But the perfume of the 
dvet is very trong ; and pe of the zibet is ftill 
nore violent and piercing *, This odorous i- 
juor is found in the fiflure siihidhi thefe two a- 
limals have near the organs of generation. It 
sa thick humour, of the confiftence of poma- 
um, and its perfume, though very ftrong, is a- 
sreeable, even when it iflues from the body of 
he animal. This matter of the civet muft not be 
‘onfounded with mufk, which is a fanguineous 
- Q 2 “humour, 


ke 
1e Notwithftanding allthe attention that has long been beftow- 

1j in collecting foreign animals at the Menagerie, thefe are the 

aly two of this fpecies which have appeared, or which, among 

le number of mufk animals that we have feen there, hada 

Tong perfume ; Mem. de la Peyronnie inféré dans ceux de P Acadé= 

des Sciences, année 1931, p. 444. The author, in this paflage, is 
Raine of the mufk animal, which we believe to be the fame 
ith our zibets 


2 
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humour, derived from an animal totally diffe= 
rent from the civet or zibet. The animal which 
produces the mufk is a fpecies of roebuck, or) 
goat, without horns, which has nothing i in com» 
mon with the civets but its ftrong perfume. 4 
Hence thefe two fpecies of civets have never 
béen properly diftinguifhed. Both have fome+ 
times been confounded ‘with the ftinking wea - 
fels *, the genet, and the mufk deer; they have 
alfo rae miftaken for the hyaena. Relea wha 
has given a figure and defcription of the civet, 
maintains that it was the hyaena of the ans 
cients +. His error is the more excufable that it 
is not without fome foundation. It is certain, that 
moft of the fables related concerning the hyaena 
have been derived fromthe civet. The philte 5 
faid to have been extra@ted from certain parts Of 
the hyaena, and their power of exciting love 
indicate fufficiently that the ancients knew ‘the 
ftimulating virtue of the civet’s pomatum, which 
is ftill ufed for this purpofe in the Eaft. W al 
they have related concerning the uncertaint ) 
of the fex in the hyaena, applies ftill better to th € 
civet; for in the male nothing appears external: 
ly but three apertures, fou perfectly fimilar § 
thofe of the female, that it is impofh 
wile to diftinguith the fex than by = 


a 
ed 


À 
_* Aldrovandus remarks, that the ftinking ne ca \ le 
cocfam in Virginia, is the civet; De quad. digit, pr 342. Th 
_ error has been adopted by Sir Hans Sloane,-who, in his hiftery ¢ 
Jamaica, fays that there are civets in Virginia. . : ‘2 1.1 | 
+ Belon, Obferv. fol. 93. 


ae, 
et 
# 
‘ 


4 
ae? 
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‘The ities in which the liquor, or rather 
thick odorous humour, is found, lies between 
the other two, and in the fame dire&t line which 
extends from the os facrum to the pubis. 

_. The error of Gregoire de Bolivar, with regard 
‘to the climates which gave birth to the civets, 
thas been more generally diffufed than that of 
Belon. After telling us, that they are common 
an Africa and the Eaft Indies, he afferts pofitive- 
ly, that they are very numerous in every part 
of South America. This affertion, tranfmitted 
‘to us by Faber, has been copied by Aldrovandus, 
“and adopted by all fucceeding writers on the 

fubjec. It is certain, however, that the civets 
are peculiar to the warm ini of the Old Con- 
tinent, and could never pafs by the north into A- 
‘merica, where, in fact, no civets ever exifled till 
they were tranfported from the Philippine iflands, 

‘and the coaftof Africa. But, as the affertion of 
Bolivar i is pofitive, and mine negative only, I 
mutt give my reafons for proving the falfity of 
‘the fact, To enable the reader to judge, befide 
the remarks I am about to make, I thall quote 
the Dada of Faber entire *. 1. Faber’s fi- 
à | Q3 - gure 


-* Hoc animal (zibethicum fcilicet) nafcitur in multis Indiae 
Mrientalis atque Occidentalis partibus, cujufmodi in orientali 
funt provinciae Bengala, Ceilan, Sumatra, Java major et mi- 
mor, Malipur, ac plures aliae In Nova Hifpania vero funt 
ee de Quatemala, Campege, Nicaragua, de Vera- Cruce, 

rida, et magna illa infula Sancti Dominici, aut Hifpaniola, 

Baba, Mantuino Guadalupa, et aliae——In regno Peruano ani- 
mal hoc magna copia reperitur, in del aays Péeurhan, Chira- 

guanas 
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pure was. left to him by Recchi, without any 
defcription *. Upon this fire is infcribed 
animal zibethicum Americanum. It has no fir 
milarity either to the civet or zibet, but rather! 
refembles the badger. 2. Faber gives a defcrip=" 
tion and figures of the male and female civet, 
which refemble our zibet; but thefe civets are. 
not the fame animal f with that reprefented in, 
the firft figure ; and the fecond two are not fi- 
gures of American animals, but of civets belong= 
ing to the Old Continent, of which Fabius Co-| 
lumna, fellow-member with Faber of the Lyn- 
cean academy, had obtained drawings at Naples, 
and fent him the figures and defcriptions. 34 
After quoting Gregoire de Bolivar Ÿ, concerning 

the 


guanas, Santta-Cruce, de la Sierra, Jungas, Andes, Chiachiapois 
as, Quizos, Timana, novo regno, et in omnibus provinciis mag 
no flumine Maragnone confinibus, quae circa hocferme fine nu- 
mero ad. duo leucarum millia funt extenfa. Multo adhuc plus 
ra ejufmodi animalia nafeuntur in Brafilia, ubi mercatura vel | 
cambium. zibethi five algaliae exercitatur; Novae Hi/p. de | 
nim. Nardi Antonii Recchi imagines et nomina, ocak Fabri Lyncet À 
~expofitione, pag. 5 39. | 

* See what Faber remarks, in his Here concerning the 
animals of which he is about to treat. Non itaque fis nefcius;| 
hos in animalia, quos modo commentarios edimus, mera noftra 
confcriptos efle, indufiria ac conjectura, ad quafnam animantium | 
fpecies illa reduci poffint, cumin autographo, praeter nudum| 
nomen et exactam picturam, de hiftoria ne gry quidem re- 
periatur ; pag. 465. 

+ Faber himfelf is obliged to acknowledge that the | 
had no refemblance. Quantum haec icon ab illa Mexicana 
differat, ipfa pagina oftendit. Ego climatis et regionis differen-. 
tiam plurimum pofle non nego; p.581. . ‘ | | 

+ Miror profe&to Grppet noftri fummam in ani 
perquifitione induftriam et tenacifimam eorum quae vidit un- 


| 
xl 
| 


US 
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the climates where the civetis found, Faber con- 


cludes with admiring Bolivar’s great memory, 
and with telling us, that he heard all this relation 


from the mouth of its author. Thefe three re- 
| marks are alone fufficient to throw a fufpicion | 


_on this pretended animal zibethicum Americanum, 


as well as upon the affertions of Faber borrowed 


* from Bolivar. But, to render our detection of 


this error complete, we find, in a tract compoied 


by Fernandes upon American animals, at the 
* end of the volume which contains the Natural 
hiftory of Mexico by Hernandes, Recchi, and 
. Faber, a paflage that flatly contradicts Bolivag, 
“ and where Fernandes affures us, that the civet is 
* not an American animal *, but that, in his time, 


« {ome of them had been a ions from the 
BF bilippine iflands to New Spain f. In fine, by 


uniting 


quam memoriam. Juro tibi, mi lector, haéc omnia quae hac- 
tenus ipfius ab ore et fcriptis haufi, et pofthac dicturus fum, 


* plura rarioraque illius ipfum ope libri memoriter defcripfifle, 


“ et per compendium quodammodo (cum inter colloquia pro- 
. tractiora et jam plura afferat) tantum contraxifle; p. 540. 


* De Æluro a quo Gallia vocata corraditur, c. 34. Non 
me latet vulgare effe, hoc felis vocari Genus Hifpanis, quan- 


quam advenam non indigenam, verum qui ex infulis Philip- 


picis coepit jam in hance Novam Hifpaniam adferri; 47 it. anitie. 


et miner. Nov. Hifp. lib. 1. a Francifc. Fernandes, p. 11. 


+ The civet is found in the mountains of the Philippine 


“iflands. His fkin refembles that of the tiger, and he is equal- 


ly favage, though much fmaller. When feized by the hun- 


M ters, they tie him, and, after taking out the civet from a {mall 


=. purfe under the tail, they fet him at liberty, that they may 


have an opportunity of catching him another time; Relat. de 


À divers voyages, par Thevenot. Relat. des Ifes Philippines, p. 19. 
| We find a number of civets in the mountains of the Philip- 


pine iflands; Hit. gen. des voyages, iom. 104 p. 397. 


~ 
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uniting this pofitive teflimony of Fernandes to 
that of all the travellers who fay that the civets 
are very common in the Philippine iflands, in 

the Eaft Indies, and in Aftica, none of whom 
mention their even having feen thefe animals in . 
America, it will no longer admit of a doubt, that . 
the civet is not a native of America, but an ani-. 
mal peculiar to the warm climates of the Old 
Continent, and was never found in the New till 
after it had been tranfported thither. If I had. 
not guarded againft miftakes of this kind, which 
are too frequent, 1 would have announced our 
civet as an American animal, becaufe it was. 
tranfmitted from St Domingo; but, having exa-w 
mined the memoir and letter of M. _ Pagés, which — 
accompanied the animal, I found that it came 
originally from Guiney*. Thefe particular facts 
I confider as fo many proofs of the general po- 
fition, that there is a real diftinGion Beep een all 
the rte peculiar to.the fouihern regions of | 
each Continent. | 


Hence 

* This civet was brought from Guiney. It fed upon fruits; 

. but it likewife very willingly eat flefh. While it lived, it dit+§ à 
fufed, to a great diflance, an unfupportable odour of mulk; 
and, after its death, I was not able to-endure the fcent in an 
chamber. Immediately above the fcrotum, I found a f Ture, 
which was a common paflage to two pouches, one on each” 
fide of the tefticles. Thefe pouches were full of a gray, thick, 
vifcid humour, mixed with long hairs of the fame colour with 
thofe I found in the pouches. The facs or pouches were as! 
bout an inch and a half deep; and their diameter was much. 
larger at the top than at the bottom; Æxérait du Mem. de Me 


Pagis, Medecin du Rei à Paint Domingue, daté du Gap. le 6. Seb: oe 
tembre, 1750 


1 
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~~ Hence the civet and zibet belong to the Old 
Continent. They differ from each other only by 
the external marks formerly pointed out. For 
the ftru€ture of their internal organs, and of the 
refervoirs which contain their perfume, I muft 
refer to the excellent defcriptions of Meffrs Mo- 
yand and Pyronnie*. With regard to what re- 
mains of the hiftory of thefe two animals, as it 
is difficult to refer particular facts to the one in 
_ preference to the other, I have comprehended 
the whole under one article. 
… The civets}, though originally natives of the 
warm climates of Africa and Afia, can live in 
… temperate and even in cold countries, provided 
_ they are defended from the injuries of the wea- 
… ther, and are fed with fucculent nourifhment. 
_ Numbers of them are kept in Holland for the 
… purpofe of felling their perfume. The civet 
. made at Amfterdam is preferred by our mer- 
| chants to that which comes from the Levant or 
India, becaufe the latter is generally lefs pure. 
That brought from Guiney would be the beft f, 


| if 

* Mem. de l’acad. des fciences, année 1728, et 1731. 

+ This word, when ufed in the plural, denotes both the 
civet and zibet. 

There are a number of civets in Malabar. It is a fmall 
animal, nearly of the figure of a cat, only its muzzle is fharper, 
‘its claws lefs dangerous, andits cry different. The perfume it 
produces is fecreted, like a kind of greafe, in an aperture un- 
der the tail. It is extraéted, from time to time, and never a- 
bounds, except the animal be well fed. It conftitutes a great 
’ trade at Calicut; but, unlefs a man collects it himfelf, it is almoft 
always adulterated; Voyage de Dellon, p. 11. Optimum zibethi 
genus ex Guinea advebitur, finceritate eximium; Joannes Hugo. 
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s 


if the Negroes, as well as the Indians and Le 


vanters *, did not adulterate it with the juices of. 
plants, or with labdanum, ftorax, and other bal- » 


famic and odoriferous drugs. 
To colleé this perfume, the animal is put in- 


to'a narrow cage, where he cannot turn himfelf. 


The cage is opened at one end; the animal is 


drawn a little out by the tail, and fixed in this. 
pofition, by putting a ftick adroit the bars of | 
the cage, which likewife enables the people to : 
lay hold of the hind-legs. They then introduce | 


a 


* The cat which produces the civet, has the head and muzzle 
of the fox. It is large, fpotted like a tiger, and extremely fe- 
rocious. Every two days, the civet is extra@ed, which is a mu- 
cous fubftance, or thick fuet, lying in a cavity under the tail, 


&c.; Voyage de la Maire, p. 100. It is the Guiney civet of which 


the author is here fpeaking.—I faw at Cairo, in the houfe of a 
Venetian, feveral ferocious animals, nearly of the fize of a fet- 
ting dog, but thicker, and of the figure of a cat. They are 
called mu/k cats, and are kept in cages... .- To prevent them 


from biting, they are confined feparately in ftrong woodencages, . 


{o narrow that the animals cannot turn themfelves..... The 
people open fo much of the hind part of thecage as is neceflary to 
let the animal’s legs be drawn out, without allowing it to turn to 
wound the perfon who holds it; and, after collecting the civer, 
the animal is returned to its prifon; Voyage de Pietro della Valle, 
tom, x. p. 401.— The civets, which are called zebides in Arabic, 
are naturally favage, and inhabit the mountains of /Ethiopia. 


Many of them are tranfported into Europe: They are taken M 


when young, and fed in ftrong wooden cages, with milk, meal, 
boiled wheat, rice, and fometimesflefh, &c. ; ? Afrique de Marmal, 


fo. 1. p. 57.-—Voyage de Thevenot, tom. 1. p. 470. The civets M . 
of Java produce as great a quantity of perfume as thofe of 


Guiney; but it is neither fo white, nor fo good; Suite de la 


ae 


Relation d Adam Olearius, tom. 2. p. 350.—Indigenae ita hoc W 


pigmentum adulterant, ut aufim affirmare, nullum zibethum 4 


fincerum ad nos deferri; Prop. Alp. Hifi. Egypt. p. 239. 


v 
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a fmall fpoon into the fack that contains the per= 


_ fume, with which they fcrape all its internal 


fides, and put the matter into a veflel, which is 
_ covered up with great care. ‘This operation is 
repeated two or three times a-week. ‘The quan- 


tity of odorous humour depends much on the 


quality of the nourifhment, and the appetite of 
the animal, which always produces more in pro- 

portion to the goodnefs of its food. Boiled flefh, 
_ eggs, rice, {mall animals, birds, young DOUÉ 


and efpecially fifhes, are the beft-kinds of food, 
and they ought to be varied in fuch a manner as 
to preferve the health and excite the appetite. He 


requires very little water; and, though he drinks 


feldom, he difcharges urine Pat a Sand, in 
this operation, the male is not to be diftinguith- 
ed from the female. 

The perfume of thefe animals is fo ftrong, that 
it infects all parts of the body: The va and 


the fkin * are fo thoroughly penetrated with this 


odour, that they retain it long after death; and, 
during 


* The refervoir that contains the odorous liquor of the ci- 
vet lies below the anus, and above another orifice, which is fo 


_ fimilar in both fexes, that, without diffection, all civets appear 


to be females.... As this liquor becomes incommodiots, 
when the refervoirs are too full of it, the animal is provided 
with proper mufcles for fqueezing it out. Though it be col- 
leGted in great quantities in thefe refervoirs, where it is likewife 


'_.. brought to the higheft perfection; yet it feems to be diffufed by 


abforption through the whole fkin; for the hair of both our 


~  civets had a ftrong fmell; that of the male, particularly, was 


rc fo impregnated with perfume, that the hand, after gently 
5 rubbing his hair, retained an agreeable odour for a confidera- 


ble time; Hift. de P Acad. des fciences, tom, 1. p. 82. 
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during life, it is fo vielent as to be quite infup- — 
portable, efpecially if a perfon is fhut up in the 
fame apartment with the animal. When heated | 
with rage, the odour becomes more highly ex- — 
alted; and, if the animal be tormented till he ” 


fweats, the keeper colleéts the fweat, which has _ 


likewife a {trong fcent, and ferves for adultera- — 
ting, or at leaft augmenting the quantity of the 
perfume. 

The civets are naturally favage, and even ne 4 
what ferocious; yet they are eafily tamed, foas - 
to be approached and handled without autre 


They have ftrong fharp teeth; but their claws ~ 


are weak and blunt. Though their bodies are _ 
thick, they are active and nimble. They leap « 
like cats, but can likewife run like dogs. They « 
live by hunting and furprifing fmall animals and — 
birds. Like the fox, they enter the court-yards, 
and carry off poultry. Their eyes fparkle in the 
dark, and they probably fee well during the 
night. When animal food fails them, they eat | 
roots and fruits. They drink little, never fre- 


quent moilft places, and fpontaneoufly i iveamonge M 
burning fands and arid mountains. In their 1 
own climate, they are very prolific ; but, though | 
_ they can live and produce their BS alee intem- | 


perate regions, they are incapable of multiplying, — 
Their voice is ftronger, and their tongue fmooth- | 
er than thofe of the cat ; and their cry has a re- | 

femblance to that of an enraged dog. 41 
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fi In Europe, the unduous perfume extracted 
“from thefe animals is called civet, and zzbet or 
“algalia i in Arabia. It is more ufed in India and 
“the Levant, than in the more northern countries. 
‘Ati is hardly now employed as a medicine ; but 
the perfumers and confeétioners make ufe of 
“it in the compofition of their perfumes. ‘The. 
‘odour of the civet, though ftrong, is more agree- 
‘able than that of mufk, But both of them loft 
“their reputation upon the difcovery of amber- 
eS or rather the mode of preparing it: And 
“even the ambergris, which not long ago was 
ip ‘efteemed for the excellence of its fmell, has cea- 
“fed to be admired by Por of a refined and de- 
_licate tafte. 


a SO PP Bee Ee rT, 
| In the year 1772, M. de Ladebat fent a live 
| civet to M. Bertin fecretary of ftate. This ani- 
mal was given by the Dutch governour of Fort 
“Mine, on the coaft of Africa, to the captain of 
‘one of M. de Ladebat’s fhips, in the year 1770, 
Bond was landed at Bourdeaux in the month of 
& November 1772. On its arrival, it was very 
ki weak; but, after fome days, refumed its ftrength, 
| > and, at sie end of five or fix months, its fize was 
“augmented about four inches. It was fed with 
“raw and boiled flefh, fith, foup, and milk. : It 
: | was kept warm during the winter; for it feemed 
| to faffer much from cold, and became lefs fero- 


a 
| 
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FLE Genet isa fmaller animal than the 
civets. It has a long body, fhort legs, a 

fharp muzzle, a flender head, fmooth, foft hair 
of a fhining grayith afh-colour, marked with 
black fpots, which are round and detached on 
the fides, but unite fo clofely on the back, that 
they feem to form continued black bars, ftretch- 
ing along the body. ; Upon the neck and {pine, © 
there is a kind of mane or long hair, forming a * 
black bar from the head to the tail, which laft is 
as long as the body, and marked with feven or À 
eight alternately black and white rings. «The 
black fpots on the neck are alfo in the form of 
bars; and under each eye there is a very con-" 
fpicuous white fpot. Under the tail, and in the 
fame % 

"4 

* The ears of the genet are a little pointed; the body is # 
flender, and the tail very long. The colour of the body is a L. 
tawny red, fpotted' with black, and the ridge of the back is* | 

- marked:with a black line. The tail is annulated with, black: 4 


— 


and tawny, and the feet are black. Sometimes the ground | 
colour of the hair inclines to gray. It is about the fize of a 44 
martin, but the fur fs fhorter 3; Pennant. ; 4 
La Genetta; Belon, obf- p. 73. De Le | 
Genetta; Ge/ner. Hifi. quad. p. 549. a 
Genetta, vel Ginetta; Rai Synopf. quad. p. 20%. Es 
Viverra genetta, cauda annulata, corpore fulvo nigricante w 
maculata; Lynn. Syf. Nat. p. 65. | RL 
Muftela cauda ex annulis alternatim albidis et nigris varie=} 
gata.... Genetta, La Genette; Brifon. Regn. anim. p. 2524 4 
Coati. genetta Hifpanis ; Ain. quad. p. 73 oo 
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bc fituation as in the civets, the genct has an 
aperture or fac, in which is fecreted a kind of 
perfume ; : but it is weak, and foon lofes its o- 
dour. The genet is longer than the martin, to 
which it has a great refemblance in figure, man- 
ners, and difpofitions. But the genet 1 feems to 
be more vealily tamed. Belon tells us, that he 
faw genets in the houfesof Conftantinople, which 
were as tame as cats, and allowed to run about, 
without | coing any kind of mifchief ; and that 
they are called Conflantinople cats, Spani/b cats, 
or genet cats. They have nothing, however, in 
common with cats, but the art of watching and 
catching mice. It is, perhaps, becaufe they are 
found only in Spain and the Levant, that they 
have obtained the names of thefe countries; for 
the word genet is not derived from the ancient 
languages, and is probably a new name, taken 
from fome place frequented by the genet, which 
“we know is very common in Spain, vere a cer- 
‘tain race of horfes.are called genets. Naturalifts 
‘pretend, that the genets inhabit only moift places, 
and the neighbourhood of. brooks; and that 
they are never. found in mountains or dry 
4 grounds. Their fpecies is not numerous, or at 
leaf much diffufed. There are none in France *, 
or in any other province of Europe, LUN 
À Spain and Turkey. Hence, for their fubfiftence 
and multiplication, they require a warm climate; 
yet none of them appear to be found in the 
| warm 


À * Seethe fupplement, p. 256. 
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warm countries of Africa and India; for the 
foffane, which is called the Madagafcar genet, 
is a different fpecies, and fhall afterwards be 
defcribed. 2 
_ The fkin of this animal makes a light and 
handfome fur. Genet muffs were very fafhion- 
able fome years ago, and gave a high price. But, 
fince we learned the art of counterfeiting them 
by painting with blacks {pots the fkin of the gray! 
rabbit, their price has fallen three-fourths; and 
the mode has changed. 


Sy Ohare ied ol yan aN Gaal Oo LT 3: 


T remarked, under the article genet, that the 
fpecies was not widely diffufed, and that there 
were none of them in France, nor in any other 
province of Europe, except Spain and Tur- 


| 


are very common in Poitou, where they are| 
known by the name of genets, even to the pea=| 
fants, who aflure us, that thefe animals inhabit | 
only moift places and the banks of rivulets fF. 

The Abbé Roubaud, author of the Gazette! 
d'Agriculture, and feveral other ufeful works, | 
was the firft who announced to the public the 
exiftence of this animal as a native of France, | 


ee Tal 
: * See above, p. 254. | \ 
t Extrait des affiches du Poitou, du Jeudi, 10. Fevrier, 
1774. _ 
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In the month of April 177 5, he fent me a genet 
which he had killed at Livray in Poitou, and 
which, except fome variations in the colour of 
the hair, was the fame with the Spanifh genet, 
‘This animal is likewife found in the neighbour- 
g provinees. 

For thefe thirty years that I have lived ia 
the province of Rouergue,’ fays M. Delpeche, 
6 it has been a conft#nt practice among our pea- 
“fants to bring dead genets every winter to a 


aur 


certain merchant of this place, who told mE 


live in the neighbourhood of Villefranche, and 
+ burrow, during the winter, in holes, like rab- 


i bits. If neceflary, 1 can fend you fome dead 


6 fpecimens of this creature.’ 


which differs fo much from the female formerly 
“reprefented, as to merit a particular defcription: 
mit was fhown at the fair of St Germain in the 
year 1772. It was fierce, and endeavoured to 
bite. It was kept in a narrow rowndith cage, 


“fed with flefh, and had the phyfiognomy, and 
all the principal characters of the genet formerly 
Mreprefented. The head was long and flender; 


| 70 


the under jaw. The eye was large, with a nar- 
“row pupil. ‘The ears were round ; and the hair 


MB LE. D 0 - R ; long 


[MM * Lettre de M. Delpeche, Maitre ès arts, à M. de Buflon. 


“thatthey were not numerous, but that they — 


\ 


« We have given a figure of a female genet, 


which rendered it dithcult to be drawn. It was 


eg muzzle was alfo long, and advanced beyond | 


h of the head and body was fpotted. ‘The tail was 


\ 
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long and bufhy. This animal was fomewhat 
thicker than the former. The latter, indeed, 
was young, for it grew confiderably larger in 
three or ake months: We could not learn fr me 
what country it had been brought: The keeps 
er had purchafed it, feven or eight months bé: 
fore, in London. It was in perpetual motion, 
never refting, except during the time it flept. « 
The genet now under coffideration was twet 
ty inches long, and feven inches and a half al 
‘The upper part of the neck was more bufhy than 
that of the ‘armer genet, whofe hair was all of 
an equal length. -The circular bars on the tail 
are lefs diftinét, and, indeed, extend not farther 
than about one third part of the tail. The 
whifkers are black, and much longer, being two 
inches feven notions and lie upon the. cheeks, 
inftead of being erect, as in the cats. and tigers, 
The nofe is black, and the noftrils very much 
arched. Above the nofe there is a black line, 
which extends to between the eyes, and is ac= 
companied by two white bands. Above the 
eyes there is a white fpot, and a white band bes 
low them. The ears are black, but longer and 
narrower at the bafe than thofe of the firft genet. 
The hair of the body is of a whitifh gray colour, 
mixed with large black hairs, which, being ré 
‘flected, feem to ee a kind of black undulations | 
The upper part of the back is ftriped and {pot- 
ted with black; the reft of the body is marked 
in the fame manner, but the black is fainter. 
T he 
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3 The hermes two thirds of de are black. 
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‘The CANADIAN MUSK RAT* and 
the MUSCOVY MUSK RAT +. | 


“FI HOUGH thefe two animals have rece 


the fame, denomination of mufk rats, and 
have fome common characters, they ought not. 


| 
| 


| 


* The mufk beaver has a thick blunt nofe, fhort ears al 
moft hid in the fur, and large eyes. The toes on each foo 
are feparated, the hind ones being fringed on the fides wit 
ftrong hair, clofely fet together. The tail is compreffed fide 
wife, very thin at the edges, and covered with fmall fcales 
intermixed with a few hairs. The head and body are of ¢ 
reddifh brown, and the breaft and belly of an afh-colour 
tinged with red. The fur is very fine. The length, fro 
nofe to tail, is one foot, and that of the tail nine inches. I 
the form of its body, it exactly refembles a beaver; Pennant’, 
Synopf. of quad. p. 259. 7 | | 

It is called ondatra by the North American favages; Ra 
mufqué de Canada. | 

Muflafcus ; Sniths Virginia, p. 27. 

— Mufquañk; Fofelyn’s voy. New England, p. 86. 
Mufk rat; ZLawfon, Carolina, p. 120. | 
Caftor zibethicus, cauda longa, compreflo-lanceolata, pe 

dibus fiflis ; Lynn. Sy/?. Nat. p.79. | 

Caftor cauda verticaliter plana, digitis omnibus a fe invi 
cem feparatis; Driffou. quad. p. 93. 

Rat mufqué; Charlevoix, Nov. France, p. 157. Lefcorbe 
IN. Fr. p. 350. Mem. de ? Acad. des Sciences, année 1726, p. 323 

+ The long nofed beaver has a long flender nofe, like tha 
of a fhrew moufe, no external ears, very {mall eyes, and a ta 
comprefled fidewife. The head and back are dufky, and th 
belly is of a whitifh afh colour. The length, from nofe Æ 
tail, is feven inches, and that of the tail is eight inches 
Pennani’s Synopf. 


» 
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“to be confounded. They fhould likewife be di- 
Atinguifhed from the pilori, or mufk rat of the 
“Antilles: They all form different fpecies, and 
‘belong to different climates; the firft being 
‘found in Canada, the fecond in Lapland and 
)Mufcovy, and een Martinico, and other 
‘of the Antilles iflands. 

The Canadian mufk rat differs from tae Muf- 
covian, by having all its toes feparate, confpicu- 
fous eyes, and a very fhort muzzle. But the | 
fmufk rat of Mufcovy has the toes of the hind 
‘feet webbed *, very {mall eyes, and a long 
# muzzle, like that of the threw moufe. Both 
have long compreffed tails, and differ from the 
 mufk rat of the Antilles in this and feveral o- 

ther characters . The latter has a_ very fhort 
4 R 3 | tail, 


In Sweden it is called De/man. 

0 - Mus aquaticus; Clufi exotic. aud. p. 373: Aldrov. quad. 

| digit. p.448. Muf. Wormian. p. 334- 

_  Maufcovy or mufkrat; Raï Synop/. quad. p. 217. Nov, Com. 

+ Petrop. IV. p. 373: 

* Cafor cauda verticaliter plana, digitis omnibus membranis 

À inter fe connexis. . . . . Mus Mofchiferus; Drijfon, Regn. anim. 

oP .*35- 

Caftor mofchatus, cauda longa compreflo- Janceolata, pedi- 

bus palmatis; Linn. Syfi. Nat. p. 79. 

4 * Oculi exiguiet vix confpicui. . .. . Digiti majores mem- 
À Hbranis connexi ad commodius natandum, roftri pars faperiar 

à  firma, prominula, et paene unciam longa, nigricans, eaque 

» forma praedita, ut inflar fuis aut talpae terram vertere poflat ; | 

oF | Chef exotic. auth. pe 375. 

… ‘+ The mufk rats of the titles called by the Téenéh 

 hilris, generally burrow under ground, like the rabbits,» and 

sf “sare neatly of thedame fize; but they have no refemblance ‘to 

4 \ + our 
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tail, which is cylindrical *, like that of the come 
man rat. But both of the former have very 
long tails, ‘The head of the Canadian muik rat | 
refembles that of the water rat, and the head of 
the Mufcovy kind ae that of the threw 
moule. © 
In the memoirs of the nat of Sciences, 
ann. 1725, there is a very complete defcription — 
of the Canadian mufk rat. M. Sarrafin, King’s 
phyfician at Quebec, and correfpondent of the 
academy, has diffe@ted 2 number of thefe ani- 
mals, and made fome fingular ‘remarks, , By 
comparing his defeription wh ours, we are per- 
fuaded that the mufk rat of Ganda is the fame 
animal whofe figure is here reprefented. 
~The Cinduted mufk rat is of the fize of a 
fmall rabbit, and of the figure of a rat. Its head 
is fhort, and refembles that of the water rat. 
Its 


our large rats, except that they are white onthe belly, and 
black or tawny on the reft of the body. They fmeil fo ftrong 
of mufk, that their retreats are eafily difcovered by the per- 
fume; Hif?. Nut. des Antilles, p. 124. 

* The piloris are a fpecies of wood: rats, three or: four 
times larger than the common kind. They-are almoft white ; 
they have a very fhort tail; and fimell ftrongly of mutk ; Nouv. 
Voy. aux Îfles de ? Amerique, tom. 1. p. 438. The piloris are 
found in Martinico and fome of the other Antilles. They 
are mufk rats, of the fame figure with the common rat, but — 
fo large, that four of our rats would not weigh a fingle pi- 
Ion They neftle even in the huts; but are not fo proli- 
fic as the common rat. . . . The piloris are natives of Mar- 
tinico ; but the common rat never appeared there till it was: 
frequented by fhips ; Hifi. gen. des Antilles, par le P. Tertre, 
dom, 2. p. 302. Te 
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“Its hair is foft and glofly ; and beneath the firft 
hair there is a thick down, nearly refembling 
that of the beaver. Like other rats, its tail is 
long, and covered with fcales; but its form is 
different; for, inftead of being cylindrical, it is 
comprefled laterally from the middle to the ex- 
Btremity, and roundifh near the origin. The toes 
Pare not united by membranes, but garnithed with 
long clofe hair, which affifts the animal in 
Mfwimming. Its ears are very fhort, and not na- 
| ked, as in the,common rat, but covered, both in- 
ternally and externally, with hair. The eyes are 
| large, their aperture being about three lines. In 
the under jaw there are two cutting teeth, about 
an inch long, and two fhorter ones in the upper. 
'Thefe four teeth are very ftrong, and ferve the 
animal for gnawing and cutting wood. va 
à The fingularities obferved in this animal by 
M. Sarrafin are, 1. The great mufcular force in 
its fkin, which enables the creature to contract 
its body into a {mall volume: 2. The fupplenefs 
of the falfe ribs, which admits this contraction, 
land. is fo confiderable, that the mufk rat is 
enabled to pafs through holes where much fmal- 
‘Jer animals cannot enter: 3. ‘The manner in 
‘which the females difcharge their urine; for 
‘the urethra terminates not, as in other quadru- | 
| peds, under the clitoris, but at a hairy eminence 
‘above the os pubis ; and in this eminence there 
‘is an aperture that allows the urine to efcape. 
This fingular organization is peculiar to a few 
ca {pecies 


ad 
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_fpecics of animals, as the rats and apes, the foul 
males of which have three apertures. It has | 
been remarked, that the beaver is the only qua- 
druped whofe urine and excrement are difchar- 
ged by a common aperture. The female rats. 
and apes are, perhaps, the only animals who 
difcharge their urine by an aperture feparated 
from the organs of generation, But this fingu- 
larity is confined to the females, the ftruéture of 
the males being the fame with that of other qua- 
drupeds. 4. M. Sarrafin farther remarks, that 
the tefticles, which, as in other rats, ‘are fituated 
_ on each fide of the anus, become, in the rutting 
feafon, very large in proportion to the fize of 
the animal, their bulk being often equal to that 
of a nutmeg ; but that, after this feafon, they di- 
minifh fo ereatly as not to exceed a Hlitela in di- 
ameter ; and that they not only undergo a change 
of fize, confiftence, and colour, but even their 
hituation is remarkably varied. In the fame 
manner, after the feafon of love, the feminal 
veflels, the vafa deferentia, and all the organs of 
generation, are almoft entirely obliterated : The 
tefticles, which, during this period, were exter- 
nal and very prominent, retire within the body. 
They are fixed, like the other parts juft men- 
tioned, to the A adipofa. - This mem-. 
brane, by the redundant nourifhment, gradually” 
expands and increafes till the arrival of the rut-. 
ting deafon, when the organs of generation, | 
which fcem to be appendages of the membrane, 


pnfoliss 
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‘unfold, fwell, and acquire their ati di- 
“menfons. But, when the redundant nourifh- 
-ment is exhaufted by reiterated embraces, the 
« membrane turns meagre, contracts, and gradu- 
cally retires toward the reins, carrying along with 
it the vafa deferentia, the feminal veflels, and 
the tefticles, which laft become fo light, empty, 
and fhrivelled, as hardly to be diftinguifhable, 
In the fame manner, the feminal veffels, which, 

* at the commencement of the rutting feafon, are 
* an inch and a half long, are afterwards reduced 
| to a line or two in diameter: 5. That the folli- 
* cles which contain the perfume of this animal in 
the form of a milky humour, and which are fi- 
tuated near the organs of generation, undergo 
the fame changes, In the rutting feafon, they 
are large and turgid, and their perfume is {o 
| ftrong and highly sesvites: that itis perceptible 
at a great diftance. They afterwards contract, 
fhrivel, and at laft entirely difappear. This 
| change in the follicles, which contain the per- 
_ fume, is more rapid and complete than that 
which happens to the organs of generation. 
Thefe follicles are common to both fexes, and, 
in the rutting feafon, contain a confiderable 
quantity of Dee humour, fecreted by veflels, 
' which in the male, terminate at the extremity of 
| the penis, and towards the clitoris in the female. 

This fecretion is performed, and the humour eva- 
-cuated nearly at the fame place as the urine in 
pete je da 

All 
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All thefe seenttabites fivhatleed by M. Sarray 
fin, were worthy the attention of fo able an ana= 
tomift. In the hiftory of the water rat, the 
mole, and fhort-tailed field moufe, we have 
mentioned fimilar changes in the organs of ge-' 
neration. ‘Thus we find quadrupeds, though in 
their general ftru@ture they refemble the other 
animals of the fame clafs whofe organs of ge- 
neration are annually obliterated and renewed, 
nearly in the fame manner as the milts of fithes, 
and the feminal veflels of the calmar, whofe 
changes, annihilation, and reproduction, have 
been formerly deretbiet = Thefe” thades by 
which Nature conneéts beings apparently the 
fartheft removed from each other, thefe fingu- 
lar examples, fhould never be neglected ; becaufe 
they belong to the general fyftem of organiza- 
tion, and unite the moft diftant points of ani- 
mated bodies. But this is not the place for ex- 
patiating on the general conclufions which might 
be drawn from thefe fingular faéts, nor on the 
clofe conne€tion they have with our theory of 
generation. They will be anticipated by the 
intelligent reader ; and we fhall foon have occa- 
fion to exhibit them to greater advantage, by 

adding them to other facts of a fimilar nature. 
| TIS FR Canadian mufk rat belongs to the fame 
country with the beaver, dwells on the water, 
and has nearly the fame figure, colour, and fur, 
they have often been compared to each other. 
* See above, vol. II. p. 186.’ » . | 
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“I is éven aflerted, that a full grown mufk- rat, 
vat firft fight, may be miftaken for a beaver of a 
oi ‘old... They differ greatly, however, in 
‘the form of the tail, which, in the beaver, is o- 
| val and flat horizontally ; ; but, in the mufk rat, 
itis very long and flat, or compreffed, vertically. 
 Befides, thefe animals have a great refemblance 
in their difpofitions and inftin@s. The mufk rats, 
like’ the‘beavers, live in fociety during the win- 
1 vill They make little huts, about two feet and 
a half in diameter, and fometimes larger, where 
 feveral families affociate together. It is not the 
4 object of this operation, like that of the mar- 
mots, to fleep during five or fix months, but 
 folely to fhelter them from the rigour of the air. 
 Thefe houfes, or huts, are round, and covered 
| with a domeabout a foot thick. Their materi- 
- als are herbs and rufhes enterlaced, and cement- 
' ed with earth, which they plath with their feet. 
| They are impenetrable to rain, and furnifhed 
> with fteps in the infide, to prevent their being 
injured by inundations from the land. Thele 
| huts, which ferve the animals for a retreat, are 
| covered, during winter, with feveral feet of fnow. 
and ice, without incommoding them. They lay 
© not up provifions, like the beaver, but dig a kind 
_ of pits or patlages under and round their habi- 
D tations, to give them an opportunity of procu- 
\ ring water and roots. Though thus aflociated, 
* they pafs the winter in melancholy ; for it is not 
- the feafon of their amours. During all this pe- 
4 ù riod, 
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riod, they are deprived of light ; and, when the. 
gentle breezes of the fpring begin to diffolve the. 
fnow, and to difcover the tops. of their habita=. 
tions, the hunters open the dome, fuddenly 
dazzle them with the light, and kill or feize all 
thofe who have not had time to retire to. their 
fubterraneous galleries, into which they are ftill 
followed ; for their fkin is valuable, and their 
flefh makes tolerable good eating. Thofe who 
efcape the vigilance of the hunter quit their ha- 
bitations at this time. They wander about du- 
ring fummer, but always in pairs; becaufe it is 
the feafon of their amours. They feed upon herbs, 
and voracioufly devour the frefh productions of. 
the earth, By this redundance of excellent nou-. 
rifhment, the membrana adipofa expands, in- 
creafes, and is filled with fat; the follicles are al- 
fo renewed and filled ; the organs of generation 
unfold and {well ; dnd then the animals acquire 
an odour of tie fo {trong as to be hardly fup- 
portable. This odour is perceived at a diftance; 
and, though agreeable to Europeans, is fo dif= 
| cuftful 


* The mufk rat of North America is fomewhat thicker 
and longer than our water rat, Water is its element ; but 
it fometimes goes upon land, It has a flat tail, from eight 
to ten inches long, an inch broad, and covered with fmall black 
fcales. Its fkin is reddifh, and the fur very fine. Near the 
tefticles there is à matter which has a moft agrecable fmell 
of mufk, and does not incommode thofe to whom mufk is of- 
fenfive. In winter, when they are killed for the fake of their 
fur, they have na odour; but it Pepin to be, perceptible in 
fpring, and continues ftrong till autumn.... The flefh, which” 

bas 
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; guftful to the favages, that they have denomina- 
… ted a river, inhabited by a vaft number of thefe 
“rats, the Stinking River. : 

À The females bring. forth annually five or fix 
young. Their time of geftation is not long; 
* becaufe they come in feafon in the beginning of 
> fummer, and the young are pretty large in the 
| month of Oétober, when they retire with their 
) parents into the huts, which are built every year; 
for it has been remarked, that they never return 
| to their old habitations. Their cry is a kind of 
_ groaning, which the hunter counterfeits, in order 
_ to make them approach him. ‘Their fore-teeth 
are fo ftrong, and fo proper for cutting, that, 
when fhut up in a box of hard wood, they foon 
make a hole fufficient for their efcape, which is 
a faculty they have in common with the beaver. 
They fwim neither fo fwift nor fo long as the 
beaver; but often go upon the ground, ‘They 
do not run well, and they walk fill worfe, rock- 
ing from fide to fide, like a goofe. ‘Their fkin 
preferves the fmell of mufk, which renders their 
fur not fo generally agreeable; but the down, 
or under hair, is ufed in the manufacturing of 


hats. 
Thefe 


has no’ flavour of mufk, makes excellent food; Defcript. de 
— P Amer. Septent. par Denys, tom. 2. p. 258.—The mufk rats of 
Canada diffufe a fine odour, which is ftronger that, that of the 
civet or gazelle; Voyage de Hontan, tom. X. p. 9 5.—The Ame- 
rican favages have fuch an averfion to the odour of the muik 
rat, that they give the animal the epithet of flinking ; Mer. 
de P Acad. des Sciences, année 17253 p» 327: 
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... Thefe animals are not remarkably wild, and, 
when taken young, are eafily tamed. © They are’ 
then very pretty; and their tail, which is long 
and flat, and makes their figure difagreeable, is, 
at this period of life, very fhort. They fport 
with as much innocence and gentlenefs as young 
cats. They never bite*, and might be eafily 
reared, if their.odour were not difagreeable. _ 
The Canadian and Mufcovy mufk rats are the 
only northern animals which yield a perfume ; 
for the odour of the cafforeum is extremely of- 
fenfive ; and it is only in warm climates that the 
animals which furnifh the true mufk, the civet, 
and other perfumes, are to be found. 
The mufk rat of Mufcovy would, perhaps, — 
exhibit to us peculiarities fimilar to thofe of the 
Canadian; but it feems not to have been diflec- 
ted, or examined alive by any naturalift. We - 
can only mention its external form, that prefer= | 
ved in the King’s cabinet having been fent from 
Lapland in a dry ftate. We muft, therefore, 
regret that fo little is known of this animal. 


LEE 


* The mufk rats of Canada, called ondathra by the Hurons, 
eat herbs, and the pith of rufhes about the lakes and rivers. 
When young, it is pleafant to fee them eat and perform their : 
little gambols. I had’a very pretty one, which I fed with the 
pith of rufhes, and an herb fimilar to the dandelion. They _ 
are not apt to bite; for I handled mine at pleafure, without: 

* the fmallelt danger of injury; 7 oyage de Sagard Theodat. p. 322. 
— The plant, which M. Sarrafin fays the mufk rat prefers to 
“all others, is the calamus aromaticus. 
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‘THE MEXICAN HOG#*, 


“ea 


F all the animals in the New World, the 
A Mexican Hog is the moft numerous and 
moft remarkable fpecies. At firft fight, he re- 
tembles our wild boar, or rather the hog of Siam, 
| G which, 


* The Mexican Hog has four cutting teeth above, fix be- 
low, and two tufks in each jaw; thofe in the upper jaw point- 
Ling down, and little apparent when the mouth is fhut; the 
| others hid. The length from the nofe to the anus, is about 
three feet. The head is not fo taper as in common fwine. 
The ears are fhort and ere@. The body is covered ‘with bri- 
Tiles, ftronger than thofe of the European kind, and more like 
_ thofe of a hedgehog ; they are dufky, furrounded with rings 
of white; thofe on the top of ‘the neck and back are five in- 
ches long; they grow fhorter on the fides. The belly is al: 
{ moft naked. From the fhoulders to the breaft, there is a white 
_band. It has no tail. On the lower part of the back there is 
a gland, open at the top, which difcharges a fetid, ichorous 
» liquor, which has been miftakenly called a xavel; Pennant’s 
) Synopf. of quad. p. 72. | 

It is called Le Pecari, or le fanglier pecari, by the French. 

The wild boar called. Pecari; Defmarchais, tom. 3. p. 312. 
Wafer’s voyage, Dampier, tom. 3. p. 328. tom. 4. p. 48. 

Nora. Few animals have received fuch a variety of names. 
) The favages of Brafil call it 7 ajaffou, according to Lery. Pifo 
» and Marcgrave call it Tajacu and Caaigoara ; Coreal Tajoufou, 
| (Voy.aux Indes Orient. tom. 1. p.173.); The Mexicans, Quaubh- 
‘tla coymatl, Quapizotl, or coyametl. Travellers have alfo men- - 
tioned it under different appellations. At the bay of All Saints, , 
| according to Dampier, it is called Pelas 5. favari or Paquire at 
: Tabago, according to Rochefort, (Relat. de l’Ifle de Tabago, 
P+ 31.); Paguira, in the country of the. Amazons, (Jumilla, 
tom. 2. p. 6.) ; Saino or Zaino, in feveral places of America, 
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which, as formerly remarked, is only a variet y 
of the wild boar, In the fame manner, the Mex~ 
ican hog has been called the boar, or hog of A- 
merica. He conftitutes, however, a different {pe- 
cies; for, from repeated trials, it has been found, 
that he does not intermix either with our wild 
or domeftic kinds. He likewife differs from the 
hog in feveral effential charaëters, both external, 
and internal. He is not fo corpulent, and his 
legs are fhorter. The form of his ftomach and 
inteftines is alfo different. He has no tail. Hig 
briftles are much coarfer than thofe of the wild| 
boar. Laftly, on his back, near the crupper, 
there is an orifice about three lines broad, and| 
more than an inch deep, from which an ichorous 
humour, lof a very difagreeable fmell, flows very, 
copioufty, No other animal has an aperture i 
this mn of the body. The civets, the badger, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


(Jofeph Acofta, p. 196.) ; chuchie, according to Oviedo, (See 
Hernand. hift. Mex. p. 649.) ; Coftui (Voyage de Coreal, tom. 
I. p. 84.) | 
Aper Mexicanus; Faber, apud Hernand. hifi. Mex. p. 637. 
Sus umbilicum in dorfo habens; 4/drov. de quad. biful. p. 939¢ 
Tajacu; Pifon. bift. Brafil. p. 98. et Maregrav. bp} nat. Bras | 
Ju. p. 229. | 
Tajacu, feu aper Mexicanus Mofthiferus ; Raii Jynopf. quads | 
‘ ie minor umbilico in dorfo ; ; Cochon noir; Barrere Hi ifs 
Franc. equin. p. 161. 4 
“Sus tajacu, dorfo cyftifero, cauda nulla; Lyn Jifi. nate 
P- 103. 
‘Sus ecaudatus, folliculum ich jrofum in dorfo gerens 3 Brife 
fon Regn. animal. p. 111. 
_ Mexican mufk hog; PAL Tranf. Abr. it. 876 
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\c the genet have the reférvoir of their per- 
me under the orgaris of generation ; and the 
nadian mufk rat, and the mufk animal, have 
“under the belly. The liquor which iffues 
from the dorfal aperture of the Mexican hog is 
creted bya number of large glands, which are 
ell defcribed by M. Daubenton, and by Dr 
yfon *, It is unneceflary to give in detail the 
fervations of thefe acute anatomifts. It fhall 
Only be remarked, that Dr Fyfon is wrong in 
afferting that this animal has three ftomachs, or, 
s Mr Ray t exprefles it, a gizzard and two fto- 
nachs. M. Daubenton has clearly demonftra- 
d, that it has but one ftomach divided by two 
trangulations, which» give it the appearance of 
hree ; that only one of thefe three bags has a 
ylorus, or aperture for allowing the cefcent of 
the aliment into the other inteflines ; and, cons 
quently, that the other two fhould be regarded 
as appendages, or rather portions, of the famé 
tomach.- 
à The Mexican hog might be rendered dome 
ftic, as well as the common kind. He is nearly 
of the fame difpofitions, feeds upon the fame 
nourifhment, and his flefh, though drier and lefs 
Joaded with fat, is by no means dilagreeable, It 
s likewife improved by caftration; but, when 
his fleth is intended to be eaten, not only the or- 
sans of generation, as is practifed on the wild 
» Vou. V. S boar, 
* Phil. Tranf. No 153. 7 
+ Raii Synopf. quad. p. 99: 


~ 
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boar, but the whole dorfal glands of both a 
and female fhould be cut off inftantly after death 
for the retention of them for a fingle half hou 
gives the meat an odour fo ftrong as to rende 
it uneatable. Wid rt: 0 
Thefe animals are very numerous in all tk 
warm climates of South America, | They, go it 
herds, which fometimes amount to two or thre 
hundred. For defending themfelves, and repel 
ling thofe who want to deprive them of thei 
young, they are endowed with the fame inftin@ 
as the common hog, They mutually affitt each 
other; they furround their enemies, and ofter 
wound the dogs and the hunters. In their na 
tive country, they prefer-the mountains. to the 
plains, They fearch not for marthes and mires, 
ike our wild boar, but remain in the forefts, 
where they live upon fruits, feeds, and. roots 
They likewife eat ferpents, toads, and lizards, 
whofe fkins they previoufly tear off with their 
feet. They produce a great number at a time, 
and, perhaps, more than once a-year. The young 
foon follow their mother, and never feparate| 
from her till they are full grown, When taken 
young, they are eafily tamed; they lofe their na-| 
. tural ferocity, but retain their flupidity ; for they 
know no perfon, and have no attachment to. 
thofe who take care of them, They-do no 
mifchief, and may be allowed to go and come. 
at pleafure, without any inconvenience, They 
never flray, but return home fpontaneoufly ; 


- and | 


| 
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‘and they never quarrel, but when a number of 
them are prefented with victuals in the fame 
“trough. When angry, their grunting is ftrong- 
fer and harder than that of the common hog; 
but they feldom cry. Like the wild boar, when 
fuddenly alarmed, they make a fharp blowing 
(kind of noife. Their breath is very ftrong; and; 
when irritated, their hair rifes, which is fo coarfe, 
that it rather refembles the prickles of a hedge- 
hog than the briftles of the wild boar, | 
The fpecies of the Mexican hog is preferved 
without any change ; for they never intermix 
with thofe hogs which were tranfported from 
‘Europe, and have become wild in America, 
Thefe animals often meet in the woods, and e- 
ven go in company, without producing any new 
variety. The fame obfervation applies to the 
/Guiney hog, which has multiplied greatly in A- 
merica, after being brought thither from Africa. 
/The European hog, the Guiney hog, and the 
‘Mexican hog, are three fpecies, which, though 
they feem to approach very near each other, are 
perfectly diftinét, fince they all fubfift in the 
Hame climate, without change or intermixture, 
Our wild boar is the ftrongeft and moft formi-: 
idable of the three. The Mexican hog is equally 
‘ferocious; but he is weaker, more unwieldy, 
and worle armed, his tufks being much fhorter 
than thofe of the wild boar. The former is im= 
“patient of cold, and cannot fubfift, even in our 
“temperate climates, without being fheltéred, and 
a | S 2 the 
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the wild boar cannot fubfift in very cold cours 
tries. Hence neither of thefe animals could 
pafs from the one Continent to the other by the 
lands lying toward the north pole; and, there- 
fore, the Mexican hog cannot be refarded as the 
European hog altered or degenerated by the in- 
fluence of the American climates, but as an ani- 
mal peculiar to the fouthern regions of the New 
World. 

Ray, and other authors, maintain, that the ie 
quor fecreted by the dorfal glands of the Mexi- 
can hog, is 2 kind of. Nr an agreeable per- 
fume, even when it iffues from the body of the 
ae ; that it is perceived at a great diftance ; 
and that it perfumes the places where he ry 
bits, or through which he pañles. But, on the 
contrary, | have a thoufand times experienced, 
that the odour of this liquor, when it efcapes 
from the animal, is fo naufeous, that we could 
neither {mell nor colle& it without extreme difz 
guit, It feems only to become lefs fetid by dry- 


ang in the air; but.it never aflumes the agreea~’ 


le odour of ee or of civet; and naturalifts 
would have made a nearer approach to truth, if 
they had compared it to that of caftoreum, 
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M. de la. Borde remarks, that, in Cayenne, 


there are two difting fpecies of the pecari or 
Mexican 
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ee RO RE never intermix. The largeft 
pina, fays he, has white hair on its chops; and, 
“on each fide of the jaw, there is a round white 
| fpot, of the fize of a fmall crown-piece. The 
i eft of the body is black; and the animal weighs 
“about one hundred pounds. The fmaller fpecies 
“has reddifh hair, and weighs not. above: fixty 
Ronde 
 Itis the large fpecies which is here esreteived 3 
: And, with regard to the fmaller kind, the differ- 
Bice: of colour and fize, mentioned by M. de la 
| Borde, muft be only a variety produced by age, 
or fome other accidental circumftance. 
3 M. de la Borde, however, fays, that the large 
' kind runs not, like the PAG after dogs and 
1 men. Fle dis that both fpecies inhabit the 
large woods, and that they go in flocks of two 
or three hundred. They feed on the mountains 
during the rainy feafon; and, when it is paft, 
‘they frequent the low and marfhy grounds. 
_ They feed upon fruits, feeds, and roots, and like- 
+ wife dig in the mires, in queft of worms and o- 
ther infects. They are hunted without dogs, 
’ by following the track of their feet. They are 
 eafily fhot; for, inftead of fying, they aflemble 
together, and often give the hunters an oppor- 
tunity of charging and difcharging feveral times. 
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relates, that, being one day employed, along ~ 
4 with feveral others, in hunting thefe animals, 
* accompanied by a fingle dog, which, as foon as 
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* They purfue the dogs, and fometimes men. He 
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they appeared, took refuge between hi matfter's 
legs. For the greater fafety, he, with the other 
hunters, ftood on a rock. They were, neverthe-_ 
lefs, furrounded by the flock of hogs. A con= 
{tant fire was kept up; but the creatures did hot 
retire till a great number of them was flain. 
Thefe animals, however, he remarks, fly after. 
they have x feveral times Wanted: The! 
young, when taken in the chafe, are eafily 
tamed ; but they will not affociate or mix with | 
the domeftic fpecies. In their natural ftate of li- 
berty, . they frequent the marfhes, and often 
{wim acrofs large rivers, They make great ha- | 
vock in the plantations. Their fléth fays he, 
has an excellent tafte, but is not fo tender as that 
of the domeftic hog; it refembles the flefh of. 
the hare, and has neither lard nor greafe. The 
females bring forth only two at a litter; but: 
they produce in all feafons.. When killed, the 
dorfal gland fhould be inftantly cut out, other- 
wife it will give a bad flavour to the meat. 
M. de la Borde mentions another fpecies of 
hog, which he calls patzra, and is alfo found in 
Guiana. I fhall.tranfcribe what he remarks of 
this animal, folely with the view that he, or 
fome other obferver, may furnifh us with more 
Renate information, and a more complete de- | 
{cription of it, : 
‘ The patira is of the fize of the fmaller fpe- 
‘cles of Mexican hog; and differs from it only ! 
6 br | 
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by having a white line along the fpine from 
“the neck to the 11} RDS | Be 
‘à ‘ Thefe animals live in the large forefts, from 
ati they never depart. They aflociate not 
“in large flocks, but in families. They are, 
* however, very common, and never leave their 
‘ native country. They are hunted with or 
without dogs. When purfued by dogs, they 
« fland firm, and defend themfelves with cou- 
prage. They take refuge in hollow trees, or in 
© holes of the earth dug by the armadillos, Thefe 
holes they enter backwards, and remain as long 
‘as they can: But, when highly irritated, they ~ 
€ inftantly iffue out in a body. In order to feize 
‘them as they come out, the hole is inclofed 
with branches of trees; one of the hunters, 
© armed with a pitchfork, ftands above the hole, 
© to fix them by the neck, while another forces 
À € them out, and kills them with a fabre. 

_ © When there is but one in a hole, and the 
‘hunter has not leifure to feize it, he fhuts- up 
the entrance, and is fure of his game next day. 
© The flefh of the patira is fuperior to that of o- 
| “ther hogs. When taken young, they are ea- 
* fily tamed; but they have a mortal antipathy . 
© to dogs, whom they perpetually attack. The 
| « females bring forth only two at a time; and 
} “they are fit for procreating in every feafon of | 
“the year, They keep always in the marfhes, 
*  unlefs when totally covered with water. 
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* The hair of the patira is not fo hard as that, 
* of the wild boar, or domeftic hog, but is foft, 
‘and flexible like that of the pecari. The pa- 
‘tira, when tamed, follows his mafter, and al~ 
* lows himfelf to be handled by thofe with whom 
‘* he is acquainted; but ftrangers he threatens 
* with his head and teeth.’ | | 
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“The TERNAT BAT*, the leffer 
» TERNAT BAT**, and the VAM- 
PIRE, or SP RO LR EUR, 
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À HOUGH the two Ternat bats appear to 
be diftin@ fpecies, we have placed them 
together, becaufe of their great refemblance; for 
they differ only in magnitudeand colour. Thelar- 

; ger, 


* The bats, or winged quadrupeds, are diftinguifhed from 
all other animals, by having long toes on the fore-feet, con- 
need by thin broad membranes, extending to the hind-legs. 
| The great or Ternat bat has large canine teeth, four cutting 
. teeth above, and an equal number below, a fharp black nofe, 
_ and large naked ears. The tongue is pointed, and termingted 
| by fharp aculeated papillae. The exterior toe is detached from 
7 the membrane, and the claw is ftrong and hooked. There are 

five toes on the hind-feet; the talons are very crooked, ftrong, 

and compreffed fidewife. It has no tail; the membrane is 
divided behind quite to the rump. The head is of a dark fer- 
ruginous colour: On the neck, fhoulders, and underfide, the red 
is much lighter and brighter. On the back, the hair is fhorter, 
dufky and fmooth. The membranes of the wings are dufky. 
They vary in colour; fome are entirely of a reddifh brown, 
others dufky. This now defcribed was one foot long, and the 
extent of the wings, from tip to tip, was four feet. But they 
are found vaftly larger; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p» 359+ 
La Rouffette, vulgairement le Chien-Volant. | 
| Vefpertilio ingens; Clufi Exot. p. 94. 
| Velpertilio; Gefn. Hift. avium, p. 772. 
| Canis volans Ternatanus orientalis; Seba, vol. 1.p. O1. tab. 57. 
fig. Le 2. . 
Vefpertilio vampyrus, nafo fimolici, membrana inter femora 


| divifa; Linn. Syff. Nat. p. 46. | 4 
Vefpertilie 
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ger, whofe hair is of a reddith brown colour, is” 
nine inches long from the end of the muzzle to” 
| | | the. 


Vefpertilio cynocephalus Ternatanus; Kein. quad. p. 61. 

Pteropus rufus aut niger, auriculis -brevibus acutiufculis ; ! 
Briffon. quad. p. 153. 154. No. 2. D 

The great bat from Madagafcar ; Edw. Hifl. of Birds, part 4. 
2- 180. , 

** La Rougette; Le chien-volant a col rouge. 

Pteropus fufcus, auriculis brevibus acutiufculis, collo fuperi- 
ore rubro.. La Rouilette a col rouge; Brifon. Regn. anim. p. 
154- hos 
Note. M. Briflon has feparated with propriety the Ternat 
bats from the common bat. Linnaeus is wrong, when he fays, 
that all bats have four cutting teeth in éach jaw. This character 
is true in the T'ernat bats ; but the common bats have four 
cutting teeth in the upper jaw, and fx inthe under ; and, con- 
fequently, according to Linnaeus’s method of clafling by the 
number and arrangement of the teeth, thefe animals cannot 
belong to the fame genus. 

*** The vampire or fpectre has a long nofe, large teeth, and 
long, broad, upright ears. At the end of the nofe there is a 
long conic erect membrane, bending at the end, and flexible. . 
The hair on the body is cinereous, and pretty Jong. The 
wings are full of ramified fibres. The membrane extends from 
hind leg to hind leg. It has no tail; but from the rump ex- 
tend three tendons, terminating at the edge of the membrane. 
By Seba’s figure, the extent of the wings is two feet two inches, 
and from the end of the nofe to the rump, feven inches and a 
half; Peanant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 363. 

The {pectre is an American animal, mentioned under the vague 
names of the great American bat, or the Sying dog of New Spain. 

Canis volans maximus, auritus, ex Nova Hifpania ; Seba, vol, 
I. p. O2. tab. §8. fig. 1. 

Vefpertilio cynocephalus maximus, auritus, ex Nova Hifpa- 
nia; Klein. quad. p. 62. p> 

Velpertilio {pectrum, ecaudatus, nafo infundibuliformi lan- 
cealato; Linn. Syf. Nat. p. 46. | 

| Pteropus 


# 


‘when extended, are three feet from tip to tip; 
‘and the lefler, whofe hair is of a cinereous 
rown colour, exceeds not five and a half inches 
‘in length, and the wings extend not above two 
‘feet; hen it has on the neck a half-collar of a 
lively red, mixed with orange, of which there is 
no vettige in the larger kind. Both belong near- 
ly tothe fame warm climates of the Old World, 
being found in Madagafcar *, Mauritius, Ter- 
‘nat, the Philippines, and other iflands of the 
‘Indian Archipelago, where they feem to be more 
common than cn the adjacent Continents. _ 

In the warm countries of the New World, 
there is another flying quadruped, the American 
name of which we have not learned. We fhall 

| call it Vampire, becaufe it fucksthe blood of men 
} and other animals when afleep, without. occa- _ 
| pening pain tufficient to waken them. This A- 


two ‘Ternat bats, both of which are peculiar to 
| Africa and the South of Afia. The vampire is 
| fmaller than either. of the Ternat bats. The 
| firft, when it flies, appears to be of the fize of a 
| pigeon; the leffer Ternat bat is of the iize 

| of 


inflexa auto; Briffon. Regn. anim. p. 154» | 
Andira guacu, vefpertilio cornutus; Pif, Brafil. p. 190. 

Marcgrave, Brafil. p. 213: 

* In the Ifland of Madagafcar, &c. the bats are as large as 

‘ hens, and fo numerous that they frequently darken the air. 


| “ted cry isfrightful ; Voyage de Madagafcar, par deV. p. 83. 245+ 


df 
_ Pteropus auriculis longis, patulis, nafo membrana EE 15 
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of acrow, and the largeft is as big asa large hen? 
Both Ternat bats-have well formed heads, fhort 
ears, and rounded muzzles, nearly refembling 
that of a dog. The muzzle of the vampire, on. 
the contrary, is longer ; its afpeét is equally hi- 
deous as that of the moft ugly bats; its head is 
ill fhaped ; and its ears are large, open, and very 
erect. It has a deformed nofe, the noftrils be- 


ing of the fhape of a funnel, with a membrane : 


above them, which is elevated like a horn or 
painted creft, and adds greatly to the deformity 
of its countenance. Hence it is apparent, that 
this fpecies is totally different from the Ter- 
nat bats. The vampire is not more remark- 
able for its deformity than its mifchief. Of this 
we have the recent and authentic teftimony of 
M. de la Condamine: ‘ The bats,” fays he, 
‘which fuck the blood of horfes, mules, and 


‘ even of men, if they do not fleep under the © 


* fhelter of a houfe or tent, area common {courge 


“to moft of the warm countries of America. 3 


* Some of them are of a monftrous fize. At 
* Borja, and feveral other places, they have en- 


“tirely deftroyed the cattle which had been in- 
* troduced there by the miffionaries, and begun 


“to multiply*? Thefe faéts are confirmed by | 


feveral other hiftorians and travellers. P, Mar- 


tyr T, who wrote foon after the conqueft of | 
| South _ 


“ Voyage de la riviere des Amazones, par M. de la Conda-' 
mine, p. 171. j 


+ In Dariene, novi orbis regione, Hifpani noûu vefpertilionum 
morfibug M 
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South America, fays, that, in the Ifthmus of Da- 
tien, there are bats which fuck the blood of men 
and cattle, when afleep, to fuch a degree as to 
Ben and even kill them. This fact is 
ikewife affirmed by Jumilla *, as well as Don 
(George Juan, and Don Antoine de Ulloa f. 
‘Though it appears, from thefe authorities, that 
‘the blood-fucking bats are very common in all 
‘South America, we have never hitherto been 
able to procure. a fingle individual. But Seba 
‘has given a figure and defcription of this ani- 
“mal, whofe nofe is fo extraordinary, that it is 
Harprifing fuch a confpicuous deformity fhould 
“not have been taken notice of by travellers. The 
E | | } {trange 


bmorfibus torquebantur, quae we dormientem fiche momorderint 
pavempiam, exhaufto fanguine trahunt in vitae difcrimen, ct 
“mortuos fuiffe nonnullos ex ea tabe compertum eit; Petrus 
Martyr, Oceani decadis tertiae lib. 6. 
1 * In South America, the bats are incredibly troublefome. : 
à There are two kinds, one of the fize of thofe we fee in Spain ; 
the ‘other fo large, that the wings extend three quarters of a 
yard. Both are dexterous blood fickése) and fly about during 
1 the night in queft of men and cattle. If thofe who are obliged 
“to fleep on the ground do not cover themfelves from Ra to 
‘foot, which is very inconvenient in thefe warm regions, they 
“are certain of being pierced by the bats. With regard tothofe 
i who fleep in houfes, with their front only EMEA they are 
" infallibly. bit; and, if thefe animals ftrike a vein, the unfortunate 
| perfon often pues infenfibly from fleep to death by, the lofs of 
B Plood; fo fubtileis the wound inflited: Befides, by fanning the 
3 air with their wings, they refrefh the fleeper whom they. mean 
to deprive of life; Hi. Nat. de Orenoque, par le Père Fumjlla, 
1 tom. 3. fe 100. 
A + Bats are very numerous at Carthagena ; they bleed the in- 
habitants fo dexteroufly, and without wakening them, as to 
% énfeeble them extremely ; Biblioth. raifonée, tom 44. p. 409. 
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frange animal -defcribed by Seba, may not. De 
the vampire or blood-fucker, : Seba’s figure may 
be. erroneous; and the deformed nofe may be 
only an accidental monftrofity, though there are 
examples of fimilar and permanent deformitie 
in other fpecies of bats. Time alone can te 
move thefe uncertainties. _ | 
Both the Ternat bats are in the Royal cabi- 
net, and were brought ‘from the ifle of Bour- 
bon. They are peculiar to the Old Continent, 
and aré no where fo numerous in Africa and! 
Afia, as the vampire is in America. Thefe ani- 
mals: are larger, ftronger, and perhaps more 
mifchievous than the vampire. But their de- 
ftruétion is executed by open force, both during | 
the day and the night. They kill poultry and 
imall birds: They attack’ men, and. often 
wound them in the face. But.no traveller men- 
tions their fucking the blood of men or cattle, 
when afleep, : | a 
The ancients had an imperfect knowledge of | 
thefe winged quadrupeds, which are a Kind of | 
monfters ; and it is probable, that, from fuch 
whimfical models of nature, they had conceived — 
the idea of harpies. The wings, the teeth, the 
claws, the cruelty, the voracity, the filthinefs, | 
and every other deformity and deftrudive qua- | 
lity afcribed to the harpies, correfpond very | 
well with our. Ternat bats. Herodotus * ap- 4 
ay hp MAS pears | 
| * Herodot. lib. 3. It is fingular, that Pliny, who has re" 
lated {9 many marvellous fiories, fhould here accufe Heros | 


1 dotus” ; 
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raw 
+ 
Th | 


pears to point them out, re he fays, that 
there were large bats which were extremely 
troublefome to the people who gather caflia a- 
round the marfhes of Afia; and that they were 
obliged to cover their bodies and faces with 
‘leather, to defend themielves againft the dange- 
rous bites of thefe animals. Strabo * fpeaks of 
large bats in. Mefopotamia, ‘whofe flefh made 
good eating. Among the moderns, Albertus, 
Ifidorus, and Scaliger, mention thefe large bats 
‘in a vague manner. Linfcot, Nicolas Matthias Ÿ, 
and Francis Pyrard{ have made more particular 
mention of them; and ne Jacobeus | has 
ER 


# 
| 


à dotus of falfhood, and treat the fad of bats attacking men, as a 
| mere fable of antiquity. 
4 * In Mefopotamia, inter Euphratis éokiverfionbs, eft maxima 
verfpertilionum multitudo, qui longe majores funt quam in 
caeteris locis. Capiuntur, et in efum condiuntur ; Strabo, lib. 16. 
à. + Nicolus Matthias, in a work printed at Vifurgbourg, 
| in Sweden, fays, p. 123. that thefe large bats fly in flocks du- 
xing the night ; that they drink the juice of the palm-trees in 
fuch quantities as render them intoxicated, and make them 
fall, as if they were dead, at the roots of the trees; that he 
 fiezed one in this condition, and having nailed it’ to a wall, 
it gnawed and rounded the nails with its.teeth, as if they had 
| been filed. He adds, that its muzzle refembles that of a fox. | 
+ In the ifland of St Lawrence: and in the Maldiva iflands, 
there are bats as large as Crows 3, Voyage de Pyrard, tom. 1. po 
38. 132. In Malabar, the bats fly at noon day; they are 
as large as cats, and people eat themrwithout reluctance; 
Biblioth. raifonnée, tom. 32. p. 194. 
| There are two of thefe bats in the Mufeum Regium Haff 
pe 1696, p. 12. tab. Pi fig. 3» He fays, thateach of them 
PREPFANETS 
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given a fhort defcription, and a figure of them, 
Lattly, defcriptions and good figures of thefe 
animals, which correfpond with our fpecimens, 
are to be found in Seba and Edwards. 

~The. Ternat. bats are carnivorous animals, 
and fo voracious, that they eat every thing j 
for, when flefh or fifh fail them, they feed up- 
on vegetables, and fruits of all kinds*. They 
drink the juice of the palm-tree; and it is ea- 
fy to intoxicate and feize them, by placing near 
their retreats veflels filled with palm-water, or 
fome other fermented liquor. They attach and 
fulpend themfelves to the trees by their claws. 
They generally fly in flocks, and more frequent- 
ly in the night than the day. They avoid places 
frequented by men, and dwell in the deferts, 
particularly in uninhabited iflands. They co- 

| pulate 


were of the fize of a large crow ; that they were a footlong ; and 
_ that the length of the penis was two inches. He adds, after 
Linfcot, that they were eaten by the Indians, who thought them 
as delicate as partridges. oy ough 

* In the Manilla iflands, we find an infinity of large bats 
hanging attached to each other upon the trees. They take 
Right in the evening, and go in queft-of food to the diftant 
woods. They fometimes fly in fuch numbers, and fo clofe, 
that they darken the air with their wings, which are often fix 
palmsin extent. They know how to diftinguith, in the thickeft 
woods, the trees which bear ripe fruit. . Thefe they devour; du- 
ring the night, making a noife that may be heard at the diftance. 
of two miles, and return at day-break to their retreats. The In- 
dians, who fee thefe animals eating their béft fruits, make war a= 
gainit them, not only to gratify revenge, but to feed upon their 
fleth, which they fay taftes like that of a rabbit ; Lift. LE. desx VOy>~ 
ages, par M.P Abb? Prevoft, tom. 10. p. 389. . 
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ulate uel ardour. The fex in the male is 
ery confpicuous. The pénis is not concealed 
in a fheath, like that of quadrupeds, but hangs 
out of the body, like that of the monkey * 
The fex of the females is alfo very apparent. 
They have only two paps placed on the breatt, 
‘and they produce few at a litter, but oftener 
‘than once a-year. The flefh of fiefs animals, 
when young, is not bad to eat; the Indians 
compare the tafte of it to that of a partridge or 
? rabbit. 
All travellers through America agree, that the 
large bats of the New Continent have the facul- 
ty of fucking the blood of fleeping men and 
cattle, without wakening them. The travellers 
into Afia or Africa, who mention the Ternat 
bats, take no notice of this fingular fa&. Their 
filence, however, amounts not to a complete 
proof, efpecially as thefe creatures have fo many 
_other refemblances to the American vampires. 
We, therefore, thought it worthy of examina- 
tion, whether the Ternat bats, (for we have 
not been able to procure the tongue of a vam- 
pire), could’ poflibly fuck blood, without occa- 
Fe a pain fufficient to Mn a fleeping 
) perfon. If they cut the flefh with their teeth, 
which are as large as thofe of other quadrupeds 
of the fame fize, a man in the moft profound 
«Vor. V. ae | fleep, 


* * In hoc animali uterque fexus dignofcebatur: Nam eorum 
“ aliquot, qui mihi confpeéti funt, fatis longum exertumque 
+ penem habebant, quales fere fimiarum eft; Carol. Clufii Exatic. 
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fleep, and particularly cattle, whofe fleep: is “Aéfats 
profdund, would be inftantly roufed by the pain, 
The fame thing would happen, if the wound 
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was made by their laws | ‘Hence ‘it’ mutt be 


with their tongue alone that they are enabled to 


make fuch {mall apertures in’ the fkin as to per | 


mit the blood to be extraéted from the’ veins, 
without occafioning a great degree of pain. Up- 


On examination, M. Daubenton difcovered: that 


the tongue of the Ternat bats was _ pointed, 
and armed with very hard, minute, fharp pa~ 
pee which ‘are bended hack wari’ ~Thefe 


may be infinuated ; into the pores of' the fifi, and - 


penetrate fo far as to make à ftream of bléod 
flow by the conftant fu@ion of thé tongué. 
But itis fruitlefs to reafon upon a fad, ‘all the 
cireumftances of which are nôt undérftood} and 
fome ‘of them, pethaps, tare roby or unit 
(Ne rélatedis! #3 ED POD! 
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git ES find, from. : a “note communicated by - M. 7 
Commerfon, that he had feen, in the ifle , of 


Boutbon, Millions of thefe large or Ternat bats, 


which, in the evenings, fly in Woks like crows, 


and perch upon trees, particularly. the vaccoun,, 
to eat the fruit... He adds, that, when taken | 
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Beane, they make good food, the tafle of the 
“ fleth refembling that of the hare, and being e- 


| The late M. de la Nux, fince the publication 
F my. work, fent me, from the fame ifland, fome 
_ excellent remarks upon what [ had written con- 
* cerning thefe animals. His letter,-of which the 
N following are extracts, is dated Otober 24. 
B19 49, 
‘In your letter of the 6th March 1770, you 
‘ declare that you are equally: happy ‘to be in- 
* formed of truth, or to have your own errors 
‘ corrected, and invite me to communicate my 
‘thoughts and remarks’ with the utmoft free- 
“dom. I accept of the invitation, and am only 
¢ afraid left I fhould tire you by prolixity. With 
* regard to the great or Ternat bats, to combat 
‘ errors which have been long received, requires 
‘a variety of evidence. Thefé animals, it would 
‘appear, have only been examined with the 
‘eye of fear: They have been regarded as ugly 
, “and monftrous; and, therefore, without: far- 
‘ther examination than) a bare infpection of 
Ur figure, they have received a character, 
‘ manners, and habits, which do,not belong’ to 
‘them; as if mifchievoufnefs, ferocity, and dir- 
‘ tinefs,, were infeparable from Ven of a- 
B® * fpea.’ 
M. de la Nux remarks, that, in my defcrip- 
“ tion, p. 283. both the fize and number of the 
“ great Ternat bats are exaggerated ; that there 
| ie is 
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is nothing frightful in their cry; that it re-. 
fembles the hoarfe noife made by a man when 
he opens his mouth, contrats the wind-pipe, 
and makes feveral forcible expirations and refpi- 
rations; and that, when thefe animals are at 
reft on a tree, they make a gentle kind of murs | 
_muring, which is not difagreeable. 

‘P. 61. Pliny with reafon, continues our 
author, ‘ treats the narrative of Herodotus as 
‘fabulous. The Ternat bats, at leaft. in the 

‘iflands, inftead of attacking men, uniformly 

* avoid them, They bite cruelly, 4 only when 
* defending themfelves from blows, or when 

‘ they are feized; fo that, whoever is wound- 
‘ed by them, muft afcribe his misfortune 
140 his own want’ of addrefs, and not to 

‘ the ferocity of an animal that has no fuch 

‘ quality. 

€ P, 286. 287. Notes. Here the fize of the 

‘great Ternat bat approaches nearer to the 
‘truth... .. Zn Malabar, the bats fly at 
“moon-day. This is true of the larger, but not 
‘of the lefler Ternat bats. The former fly 

‘ not in troops during the day, but fingly, when 
s ne mount very high, which greatly diminifh- ; 

* es their apparent magnitude. They fly long 

Baits ftopping, and I believe that they can 

‘ pafs from the ifle of Bourbon to the ifle of 
¢ “France, a diftance of at leaft thirty leagues, in 

fa very fhort time. They never hover, like 
$ Phd of prey. But, in the great elevation of 
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q perhaps two hundred fathoms above the fur- 
_* face of the earth, the motion of their wings, 
a which is rapid when near the ground, appears 
* to be very flow. | 

‘ Stri&ly fpeaking, the great Ternat bats live 


*“notin fociety. When in queft of food, they 


 ‘ unite into flocks or companies more or lefs nu- 
‘merous. Thefe companies aflociate by acci~ 

* dent upon the trees whofe flowers or fruits are 
1 ‘ agreeable to their palates. They may be ob- 
» * ferved arriving fucceflively, and laying hold of 
‘ the trees by the claws of their hind feet, where 
‘they reft for a long time, if not difturbed, 
| ‘There are always fome, however, which de~ 
‘tach themfelves from time to time, and join 
; *the company. But, when a bird of prey paf- 
© fes above the tree, when they hear the noife of 
‘thunder, or of a mufket, or when they {py 
* “any perfon in their neighbourhood, they all 
‘take wing at once. It is on fuch occafions 
‘that they are feen, during the day, flying in 
‘companies, which, though numerous, never 
‘ obfcure the air, becaufe they cannot fly clofe 
‘ enough to produce this effect: The expreflion 
is at leaft hyperbolical. But to fay, that an 
© infinity of large bats may be feen attached to 
© each other upon the trees; is not only faife, but 
“abfurd. They are too peevifh to hold each o- 
‘ther, in this manner, by the hand; and, if we 
© examine their figure, the impoflibility of fuch 
© à concatenation will be apparent. They reft 
| SAONE GE ‘on 
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“on the branches above, below, or at each o- 
* ther’s fides; but always remain feparate. a 
‘With Ho to the leffer Ternat bats, they | 
‘ never fly in the day: They live in fociety, to. 
“the number fometimes of more than four hun-_ 
“dred, in the hollow trunks of large corrupted 
‘trees, from which they depart not till the dufk — 
of the evening, and return before day-break. It 
“is firmly believed in this ifland, that, whatever 
“tbe thefe focieties confift dt there is never. 
‘ more than one male found among them: But I | 
* cannot atteft this faét. I fhall only remark, that : 
‘ thefe fedentary animals acquire a great degree 
“of fatnefs, and that, when this colony was firft 
‘ eftablithed, many people, whofe tafte and fto- 
“mach were not too nice, collected vaft quan- . 
“tities of bat greafe for food. I have feen the 
* time when a free of bats, as it is termed, was no 
‘inconfiderable treafure. It is éafy to fhut up | 
* the entrance of their retreats, to take them out. 
‘alive one by one, or to fuffocate them with 
© fmoke, and in either way to afcertain the num-. | 
“ ber of males and females of which the fociety | 
‘is compofed. I know nothing more of this | 
‘ fpecies. I return to the notes...... Another 
* hyperbole: P. 288. They know how todiftingui/h, “ 
‘an the thickeft woods, the trees which bear ripe © 
$ eg Thefè they devour during the night, 
‘making a noife that may be heard at the di Asti ; 
Ronee miles. .... In reading this paflage, we, 
‘are led to afcribe the noife to the a& of matti- — 
cation, | 
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“cation. The noife that is heard at a great di- 
ie Rance, both in the night and the day, is that 
© which is natural to the animals when in a paf- 
f ‘ fion, and when difputing about their food; for 
BS it muft not be imagined that the large Terditt 
* © bats eat during the night only. They have a 


aes Se 


f ‘ fine-eye, as well as an acute fcent, They fee 


‘ very well in the day ; and it is not furprifing 
“that they fhould diftinguith, in the woods, ripe 
‘fruit and grain as: well as flowers, Befides, 
. “the bananas of every kind, of which they are 
‘ very fond, the peaches and other fruits cultiva- 
‘ ted by the Indians, are not in the thickeft parts 
‘ of the woods..... The fle/h of thefe animals, 
“ p.280. is not bad... . True, if the reluctance 
. PAS ot couldbe overcome. When 
© about five months old, they are fat, and as good 
“ of their kind as the Guiney hen, or young wild 
‘boar; but, when old, they are hard, though 
* pretty fat during the fruit-feafon, which con- 
“ tinues all the fummer and a part! of autumn. 
‘The males, efpecially when aged, acquire a 
‘ ftrong, difagreeable flavour..... Neither is it 
‘ correct to fay, in general, that thefe animals 
‘are eaten by the indians. it is well known, 
‘that the Indian neither eats nor kills any ani- 
‘mal. Perhaps they are eaten by the Moors and 
“ Malayans. It is certain, that many Europe- 
‘ans eat them. Hence it is true, that bats are 
‘ eaten in India, though not by the Indians, In 
“this ifland, both: fpecies are eaten, 
* After 
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© After this examination, I proceed to the hi- 

* flory of thefe animals, which likewife requires. 

“to be retified. My proofs fhall be drawn fole- 

‘ly from my own obfervation, and from what. 

‘has been alledged by thofe writers whom our. 

* Hiftorian of Nature has followed. a 

* Both the great and lefler Ternat bats are 

“natives of the Ifles of France, of Bourbon, 

- ‘and of Madagafcar. I have refided in the ifle 
“of Bourbon upwards of fifty years.- When I 

‘ arrived in the month of September 1722, thefe 

‘animals were very common in diftridts already 

‘ fettled, where they are now become rare. The 

“reafons are obvious: 1. The forefts were then 

‘at no great diftance from the fettlements; and 

“ they cannot fubfift but in forefts. 2. The great 

‘ Ternat bats are viviparous, and bring forth one 
‘ young only each year. 3. For the fake of their 

* flefh and their greafe, they are hunted, during 
“ the whole fummer, autumn, and part of winter, 

; nu} the Whites with mufkets, and by the Ne- 
‘ groes with nets. Befides thefe caufes of dimi- 
* nution in the fpecies, they abandon the neigh- 

© bourhood of our fettlements, and retire into the 
‘interior parts of the ifland, where they are ex- 
‘ pofed to conflant deftruction ne the chefnut- 
* coloured Negroes. 

‘ The feafon of their amours here is in the 

* month of May, which is about the middle of : 

‘ our autumn, and the females bring forth a 

‘ month after the vernal equinox. Hence tlie 

’ oi ‘ time 
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* time of their geftation is from four and a half 
*to five months. Of the precife time the young 
take in acquiring their full growth, 1 have no 
ys knowledge: But I know that they appear to 
* be perfect at the winter folftice, which is nearly 
eight months from their birth. Befides, no 
“* {mall bats are feen, except in April and May, 
“ when the old are eafily diftinguifhed from the 
‘ young, by the more vivid colour of the latter. 
_‘ The old ones become gray, though [ know not 
Sat what period; and it is then that their flefh 
© js hard, and has fo ftrong and difagreeable a fla- 
_* your, that the fat alone, with which they are 
‘ well provided from the end of {pring to the be- 

: ginning of winter, is eaten by the Negroes. 
‘Tt is certain, that thefe animals feed upon no 
kinds of flefh, but folely on bananas, peaches, 
. “and other fruits, which our forefts produce a- 
» © bundantly in different feafons. They are like- 
‘ wife very fond of the juices of certain umbel- 
‘ Jated flowers, particularly thofe of our ftinking 
tree, the nectarium of which is very fhort. 
© Thefe flowers abound in January and February, 
 ¢ which is the middle of our fummer, and allure 
6 into the lower parts of the ifland vaft numbers 
‘ of bats ; and, it is probable, for the purpofe of 
| ‘ fucking the netaria of umbellated, flowers of 
“ © different fpecies, that their tongue is furnifhed 
 * with fo many fharp papillae. The fkin of the 
+ mango fruit is refinous, and is never touched 
. by the bats. When confined in a cage, they 
Ray | © have 
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“have been made to eat bread, fugar-canes, &e. 
* I know not, however, whether they were made 
* to eat flefh either raw or roafted. But fuppo= 
* fing they had, it is not in a ftate of flavery that 
‘Lam confidering them; for bondage changes 
“the manners, chara@ters, and habits of all ani- 
* mals. Man has nothing to apprehend from 
* thefe bats, either perfonally, or for his poultry. 
“It is impoflible for them to feize even the fmal- 
“left bird, They cannot, like a falcon, ftoop 
“down upon their prey. If they approach too 
“near the ground, they fall down, and are inca- 
“pable of refuming their flight till they climb 
‘upon any clevated object they firft meet with, 
* fuppofing it fhould be the body of a man *. 
“When on the ground, they trail their bodies 
“flowly along, and make their ftay in that fitu- 
‘ation as fhort as poflible. As they are by no 
* means adapted for running, how is it practi- 
“cable for them to feize birds on the branches 
‘of trees? The flow and aukward manner in 
* which they move towards the end of a branch, 
‘in order to catch the wind in their wings, 
* fhows that every attempt of this nature would 
‘ be abortive. When about to fly, thefe animals 
bg TE ‘ cannot, 


* I faw a young Ternat bat fly into my houfe in the dufk of the 
evening, and fall down at the feet ofa Negrefs about eight years 
of age. It inftantly began to climb up the child’s body, who 
‘was luckily very near me: I quickly relieved her, left the claws. 
ofits wings fhould have fcratched her’ fhoulders orface | 
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* cannot, like birds, dart at once into the air. 
*To difengage their claws from the place, to 
& which they are attached, they are obliged to 
beat the air feveral times with their wings ; and, 
“however full their wings may be when they 
© quit their ftation, their weight is apt to make 
‘them fink. In order to raife themfelves, they 
.“ traverfe the concavity of acurve line. But the 
6 place from which they depart is not always 
* commodious for the free play'of their wings. 
They may be reftrained. by the vicinity of 
© branches; and, when thus fituated, they pro» 

_ £ ceed to the part of the branch from which they 
‘can take wing without anyrifk, It frequently 

_ ‘happens, that, when a numerous flock reft upon 
€ trees of twenty or thirty feet high, and are fur- 

© prifed by a peal of thunder, or the firing of a 
“gun, feveral of them fall to the ground before 
| # they receive a fufficient quantity of air to fup- 
‘port them. In this cale, they inftantly climb 
‘the firft tree they meet with, in order to relume 

‘ their flight as foon as poflible. Let us fuppofe 

| éthat a traveller, hunting animals of which he 
‘has no knowledge, whofe figure and afpect 

_ ¢ftrike him with terror, is fuddenly furrounded 
* € with a number of large bats ; that he is en- 
E tangled by one or two of them climbing up his 
| ‘body; that, by roughly endeavouring to difen- 
4 ‘ gage himfelf, he irritates the animals, and is 
_ *fcratched, or even bit by them; would not a 
\ a fcene of this kind give rife to the notion, that 
\ UE | ‘ thefe 
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“ thefe bats were ferocious, rufhing upon men, 
‘in order to wound or devour them, while the 
‘ whole affair is only a fortuitous rencounter of 
* animals of different fpecies, who are equally a- 
© fraid of each other? I fay more: The foreft is 
‘ abfolutely neceflary to the exiftence of thefe 
$ bats, to which they are led by the inftin@ of 
‘ felf-prefervation, and not by any favage or fe- 
‘ rocious difpolition. When to all thefe fa@s I 
‘add, that neither the great nor leffer Ternat 
* bats ever fix upon carrion, and that naturally 
_ “they do not eat upon the ground, but require 
‘to be in a hanging pofture when they feed, I 
* think I have faid enough to eradicate the pre- 
‘judice which reprefents them as carnivorous, 
* voracious, deftructive, and cruel animals. When 
* I farther add, that their flight is as heavy and 
“noify, efpecially when near the ground, as that 
“of the vampire ought to be light and filent, I 
* fhall have, by this laft charaëter, removed the 
“one fpecies to a confiderable diftance from the 
* other. yc! Nel 
* Becaufe the great Ternat bats are fometimes — 
‘ obferved flying near the furface of the water, 
‘ like the fwallow, they have been reprefented as 
“feeding upon fifh. But this flefh is equally 
‘ difagreeable to them as all other kinds; for, I 
“ repeat it, that they live entirely on vegetables. 
“It is folely for the purpofe of bathing that they 
* frequent the waters ; and, if they fly nearer the 
: furface of the water than the earth, it is owing 
‘to 
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* to the fewer interruptions prefented by the for-. 
«mer to the motion of their wings. To. this 
#circumftance the natural cleanlinefs of thefe a- 
nimals muft be afcribed. 1 have feen, and I: 
have killed numbers, and never difcovered the 
£fmalleft degree of dirtinefs upon any of them. 
à «The great bat is by no means a beautiful 
animal. When feen nigh, its movements are 
‘all difagreeable. There is only one point of 
# view, a fingle attitude, in which all its natural 
\* deformity difappears, and in which it may be 
‘obferved with pleafure. When perched on a 
lé tree, it hangs with its head down, and its 
'* wings folded, and placed exactly on each fide 
* of the body. In this fituation, the vibrating 
€ wings which conftitute its deformity, as well 
‘as the hind paws, by the claws of which it 1S 
.‘ fufpended, are, concealed, We fee only a 
L<foundifh, plump, pendulous body, covered. 
|‘ with deep brown hair extremely clean and 
© fmooth, terminated by a head whofe phyfiog- 
| nomy is vivacious, and by no means difagree- 
oy able. ‘This is their only attitude of repofe, in 
|‘ which they remain a long time during the 
| “day. They are feen to beft advantage at an 
* “ elevation above the earth from forty to fixty 
\ © feet, and at the diftance of about one hundred 
‘and fifty feet. Now, figure to yourfelf a 
à ‘ large tree, whofe branches are garnifhed with 
a’ one hundred and fifty or two hundred of fuch 
“5 objects, having ne other motion but what is 
Le, ja . © communicated 


lé 
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©communicated to them by the branches, ‘and 
‘you’ will have/an idea of a pi@ure, which I 
“have regarded ‘as’ curious, and contemplated 
‘with pleafure. In the richeft cabinets of na- 
“tural hiftory, the great Ternat bat is always 
‘ fhown with its wings fully extended, which 
“is its moft ugly attitude. “This pofition may 
“anfwer one purpofe. But fome of them ought 
“to be viewed at a fide, or from above, in their 
“natural ftate of repofe. The one reprefented 
“in your work is not juft ; for thefe animals 
‘ never reft on the ground with their four feet, 
“I hall finith my notes, by remarking, that 
“both fpecies afford a wholefome nourifhment : 
Por, though their flefh is often devoured to ex- 
€ cefs, it was never known to be hurtful. Neither 
€ fhould this fact excite furprife, when it is confi- 
“dered that thefe animals feed entirely on ripe 
' fruits, the juices, flowers, and perhaps the exu- 
‘dations of a ‘number of trees: |The laft I’was 
‘ induced to believe from a paffage | in Herodotus. 
‘ But I have not been able to afcertain the truth 
OF it by : actual obfervation,’ 


ef ited oa SENEGAL BA T* 


re Count de Buffon’s defcription of this bat 

is precifely the fame with that given in the 
Bate, The author adds, that this animal has 
naire _twenty- 


* This bat has a lie head ; the. pes is a little pointed ; 
the ears are fhort and pointed; the head and body are of a 
tawny brown mixed with afh colour; the _body is paler; the 

\ \ two . 
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ex énty-eight teéth, two incifive in the. upper 
jaw, fix in the under, and two canine and eight 
srindérs ineach jaw. The upper cutting teeth 
aré thick, long, and fharp, and diftant from one 
another about a line anda half, and the under, 
Y are furnifhed with lobes *. 

This bat was brought from Bevtgal a M. 
“ve at the: gonna apart se of Sciences: 


à 
A 
“+ a 
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The muzzle of. this bat is very thick, me 
a long, and the’nofe well. formed. The ears 
are broad and round, their edges touching each 
other under the ay, ; they have a fold for- 
ward, which extends from the auditory canal to 
the edge of the concha, two lines diftant from 
the place where the two cars touch each other, 
‘and there is a concavity on the internal face of 
the concha on each fide of the fold. The crown 
and hind part of the head, the top and fides 
‘of the neck, the fhoulders, the back, and the 

CFHPDELS 


two laft joints of the tail extend beyond the membrane ; its 
ere from nofe to ‘rump, is above four inches, and the ex- 
tent of the wings twenty-one inches ; the membrane of the 
‘wings and tail is black; Pexnant’s s prepf. # quad. p. he 
 Chauve-fouris étrangere; Buffon. 

* The principal chara&ers of this bat are defcribed in the 
‘Memoirs of the royal academy of fciences, ann. 17590 un- 

er the nameof the Marmotte volante. 

à} Pennant’s fynopf. p. 366. 
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crupper, are of. a brownifh afh-colour. The! 
middle of the belly is brown; the remainder of, 
the belly, the cheft, and the throat, are afh-co- 
loured, without any mixture of brown. The 
membrane of the wings and tail is of a blackith 
brown colour. The fore-legs and toes are ci-\ 
nereous. From the membrane there iffues a 
portion of the tail of feven lines long, which is | 
compofed of five falfe vertebrae. The length of | 
the body, from the end of the muzzle to the | 
anus, 1s two inches, 

This animal has twenty-fix teeth, two inci- 
five, two canine, and eight grinders in the up- 
per jaw, and, in the under jaw, two incifive, 
two canine, andten grinders*, _ | 


| 
| 


% % * x * * 


There is another bat, which feems to be of 
the fame fpecies with the preceding, though 
it differs in fOme articles. It is fmaller, being | 
only one inch eight lines in length. The head 
is not fo plump, and, of courfe, the muzzle is 
thinner, and the nofe ftill better fhaped. The 
whole upper part of the body is yellow, mix- M 
ed with a tinge of cinereous. The under part | 
is of a dirty white, inclining toa yellowith athe | 
colour. The membrane of the wings and tail i 
is amixture of re and yellow. | 

: a . THEN 


# This bat is GRE notice UF in’ the ‘Manhole’ of” the royal | 
academy of fciences, ann. 1759, under the tlame of the Hulot: | 
volant. 


OR à 


cs à ER RE 


THE BEARDED BAT*. 


“This bat has a head of a very fingular con- 
fuction. The nofe has hardly any cartilage, 
ad the front is much funk. The noftrils are 
ot fepatated, as in moft animals, by a parti- 
fion, but each of them is placed on the fide of a 
{mall gutter, which is open above from one end 
othe other, The internal edge of this gutter 

$ very fmall; the external is larger, and termi- , 
yates ‘na {mall button. The external edges 
of the two gutters unite above the upper lip, 
ind form the extremity of a large furrow, which 
extends from the upper lip to the front, where 
there is a deep naked hole, the borders of which 
are covered with long hair. The ears are long 
‘and narrow. The hair of the head, except that _ 
“of the top, throat, breaft, and belly, is whitifh, 
with a tincture of yellow. The hair on the top 
“and hind part of the head, the neck, fhoulders, 
back, and rump, ts of a reddifh brown. The 
ength of the longeft hairs 1s four lines and a 
half, The ears and the membrane of the wings 
“and tail have different tinétures of blackifh and 
“ieddifh-brown. The tail is inclofed in the mem- 
bit rane to the very extremity. The claws are 
‘ ellowifh. The length of the body is about an 
“inch and a half, and the extent of the wings a 
Mittle more than feven inches. 

@ Vow. V. 6 Es i 
\ _# Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 367. | 
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THE STRIPED BAT#, 


The nofe of this bat is very {mall.° The ears 
are fhort, broad, and pointing forward. The} 
hair of thé front, top of the head, neck, fhoula 
ders, back, and rump, is of a whitith yellow co- 
lour; and that of the under jaw, breaft, and! 
~ belly, is blueith, with a tin@ure of yellow. The 
colour of the membrane of the wings and tail is| 
a mixture of yellow and brown. : 


| 


* 
“. 


The | 


* Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 368. This bat is a native "q 
of Ceylon, where it is called Kiriwoula; Pallas, Mifcel. P::4070) 
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“The FLYING SQUIRREL*. 


HIS animal is related, by certain charac- 
OÙ ters only, to the fquirrel, the rat, and the 
oir, or fat fquirrel, It refembles the fquirrel in 
nothing but the largenefs of its eyes, and the 
orm of its tail, which, however, is neither fo 
long, nor fo bufhy. It approaches the fat fquir- 

| : CINE rel 


* Squirrel with round naked ears, full black eyes, anda 
‘Jateral membrane from fore to hind legs. “The hair of the 
tail is long, difpofed horizontally, and longeft in the middle. 
The colour above isa brownifh afh, and beneath, it is white, 
‘tinged with yellow. It is much lefs than the common fquir- 
‘rel; Pennant’s Synopf: of quad. p. 293. 
4 ‘Buffon calls this animal Le ‘Polatouche, from Polatucha, its 
Rufian name. Itis alfo called Zetaga in Mufcovy; Wiewiorka, 
lataiaca, in Poland; Sahouejquanta by the favages of Canada; 
and Quimichpatlan by other Indians of North America. . 
Mus Ponticus aut Scythicus, {ciurufve alius, quem volan- 
tem cognominant; Ge/ner. Icon. quad. p. AXE. 743. | 
Sciurus Americanus volans, flying fquirrel; Raï Synop/: 
quad. p. 215. | | 
Ecureuil-volant ; Cate/by, Hifi. nat. de la Caroline, tom. 2. 
MON ETES | , 
” Sciurus volans; Seba, vol. 1. p. 67. tab. 41. fig. 3. 
| Sciurus volans, hypochondriis prolixis volitans, cauda ro- 
‘tundata; Linn. Syf. Nat. p. 88. Faun. Suec. No. 88. 
- Scurius obfeure cinereus aut rufefcens, cute ab anticis cru- 
-ribus ad poftica, membranae in modum extenfa, volans ; Brif- 
fm quad. p. 110. iil. No. 12.°13. | 
. The flying-fquirrel; Edward’s Hifi. of Birds, part 4. p. 191. 
| Phil. Tranf. ann. 1733 p» 35. Lawfon’s Carolina, vol. 2. p. 76+ 
“ Kalm, vol. 1. p. 321. tab. 1. Du Pratz, vol. 2. p. 69. | 
* Affapanick ; Swiths Virginia, p. 27. Fofelyws Vay. p. 86. 
De Lact, p. 88. © 


i 
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+) 


rél by the figure of its body, by the fhortpetal 
and dakednels of its ears, and by the hairs on 
its tail, which are of the fame figure and length. 
But it is not, like the fat fquirrel, fubje@ to be: 
reduced to a torpid {late by the ation of cold. 
Hence the flying fquirrel is neither a rat, a fquire 
rel, nor a fat fquirrel, though it participates of 
the nature of each of the three fpecies 
Mr Klein gave the firft exact defcriprion of 
this animal in the Philofophical TranfaCtions, 
1733. It was known, however, long before that. 
time. It is found equally in all the northern 
regions of the Old and New Continents *. But 
it is more common. in America than in Europe, 
where 
* Inthe country of the Hurons, there are three kinds of © 
fqairrelss: 0. nt, The flying fquirrels, called Sahouefquanta, 
are moft valued. They are afh-coloured; their head is thick; 
and a membrane, or expanfion of the fkin, extends from the 
fore to the hind feet, which they ftretch out when about to | 
2 A UE CHE The females produce three or four at a litter, 
&c.; Voy. du pays des Hurons, par Sagard Theodat, p. 306. 
There is another {mall animal, called Afapanick by the Vir- - 
ginian Indians, and fying fquirrel by the Englith, which, by 1 
extending the fkin attached to its legs, in the form of wings, | 
Hies three or four hundred feet at a time; Hifi, de Nouv. À 
Monde par Sean Laët, lib. 3. p. 88. The flying {quirrels | 
are of the fize of a large rat, and of a grayifh white colour, W 
They areas drowfy and indolent as the other fquirrels are vi! " 
gilant and active. They are called fying /quirrels, becaufe they w 
fly from one tree to another by means of a membrane-which ' 
extends, inthe form of wings; when they take their Jittle © 
flights 5. Voy. de la Hontan, tom. 2. p. 42. The flying fquir- À 
rels come from North America; but they have lately been’ : 
difcovered in Poland; Edw. Hjf. of BiG p- we Catefiy, 
Hifi. Nat. Carol. tom. 2. p. 76. 4 
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where they are rare, and confined to fome nor- 
thern countries, as thofe of Lithuania and Ruf- | 
fia. ‘This fmall animal dwells upon trees, like 
the fquirrel.. It moves about from branch to 
branch; and, when leaping from one tree to an- 
vother confiderably' diftant, the loofe fkin or | 
‘membrane is ftretched forward by the fore-feet, 
land backward by the hind-feet. The fkin be- 
‘ing thus ftretched, and drawn out laterally above 
‘an inch, augments the furface of the body, with- 
pout increafing its quantity of matter, and, ‘of 
‘courfe, retards fo much the acceleration of the 
fall, that, by a fingle leap, the creature is enabled 
to fail to a confiderable diftance. ‘This motion 
has no refemblance to the flying of birds, or the 
fluttering of bats, both of which are performed 
by ftriking the air with repeated vibrations. It 
his only a fimple leap, depending on a fingle im- 
‘pulfe: The motion produced by that impulfe is 
‘prolonged, becaufe the animal’s body is render- 
Led fpecifically lighter, is more powerfully refifted 
by the air, and, confequently, falls more flowly. 
The expanfion of the fkin from foot to foot is 
‘peculiar to the flying {quirrel ; and this charac- 
iter is fufficient to diftinguith it from all other 
fquirrels, rats, and dormice. But the moft re- 
markable peculiarities of Nature are feldom con- ~ 
Mined to a fingle fpecies. In the fame genus, 
there is another animal with a fimilar fkin, which ~- 
extends not only from foot to foot, but from the 
"head to the tail, This animal, a figure and de- 
." | Pi GA” {cription — 
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fcription of which is aiven by Seba *, under the 
name of the Virgini tan STE | feems to. 


differ fo greatly from our flying fquirrel, as to 
confiitute a diftin@ fpecies. We cannot, how= 
ever, détermine the nature of this animal: it 
may exift, and be of a different {pecies from on 
flying fquirrel. But it may be a fimple variety. 
only, or perhaps an accidental or monftrous pro- 
duction ; for it is mentioned by no traveller or 
naturalilt. Seba is the only perfon who has feen. 
it in the cabinet of Vincent. Lam always fufpi- 
cious of deferiptions made in cabinets; for the 
animals in thefe repolitories are often manufac- 
tured in fuch a manner as to render their Appear 
ahce mot fingular. | 

| We have kept the flying fquirrel a die ina 
living ftate. It has been pointed out by many tra=. 
vellers. It is mentioned by Sagard Theodat f, 
Jean de bagels Fernandes||, La Hontan§, Denys, 
| 11 Cat Gfp yes 
* Seba, vol. 1. p. 72. tab. 44. fig. 3. | 

Voyage au pays des Hurons, p. 305. 

{ Hift. du Nouveau Monde, p. 88. 

| Quimichpatlan, feu mus volans, fufco pilo nigroque promifcue 
tegitur, qui prope brachia et crura eff prolixtor, ac parvarum aldrum 
forma. +++ Eft autem caeteris minor, parvo et murino capite, . 
magnis auriculis, &c. 3 Fernand. Hilt. Nov. Hifp. p. 9. But : 
this author is wrong when he fays, that the long hair ferve ! 
the animal for wings ; for it is unqueftionably the prolonga- à 
tion of the fkin which anfwers this purpofe. 

4 Voyage de la Hontan, tom. 2. p. 42. 0 

y The hair of the flying {quirrels is blacker than in the French | 

real Their wings extend from the fore to the hind feet, — 
are about two inches broad, very thin, and covered with fine : 


down. Their flight feldom exceeds ts or forty paces 3” ; 
but, 
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. | 
Catefby *, Dumon f, Le Page de Pratz , &c. ; 

and good ideaieide and figures of it are given 
“by Klein, Seba, and Edwards. Our own ob- 
fervations, with regard to this animal, corre- 
{pond very well ‘with what thefe authors re- 
Mate. It is much fmaller than the fquirel. 
The one in our pofleflion weighed two ounces 
‘only, which is nearly the weight of a common 
“bat ; but the fquirrel weighs eight or nine 
‘ounces. Some of them, however, are larger. 
We have a fkin of a flying fquirrel, which, 
from its dimenfions, muft have belonged to a: 
Marger animal than the ordinary kind. 
L, The membrane, or expantion of the fkin, 
which unites the fore and hind legs of the Bist 
Mquirrel, and fupports it in the air, makes it ap- 
‘proach to the bat. It alfo refembles the bat in 
pit its natural difpofiton ; for it repofes and fleeps 
| during 


| but, if they fly from tree to tree, double thefe diftances will be 
D neceflary; Defeript. Geog. de Amerique Septent. tom. 2. p. 3 33% rs 
| x Hift. Nat: de la Caroline; p. 76. 

+ In Loufiana, two fpecies of fquirrels are very common ; 
M the one is entirely fimilar to thofe of France, the other has a 
© little more of the afh-colour, and between the two fore-feet 
| there is a membrane, by means of which it fprings from, 
à one tree to another at confiderable diftances ; Mena fur la 
| Loufiane, p. 81. ; 

à + The flying fquirrels have received a denomination 
*, from their faculty of leaping from one tree to another, at the 
À diftance of above twenty-five or thirty feet. Their hind feet, 
Mare connected to the fore feet by a membrane, which {upports 
Ma them in the air when they leap. They, feem to fly ; but 
à they” fink lower down, &c.; Hifi. de la Lou jane, par Me le 
be Page du Pratz, tom. 2. p. 98 uly 
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during the day, and refumes its. activity i in the 
evening, It is eafily tamed ; but it is fubject to! 


become enra ged, and muft He kept in a cage, or. 
reftrained by a fmall chain. Flying fquirrels are. 
fed with bread, fruits, and feeds, They are part 


ticularly fond a6 the buds and young fhoots of. 


the pine and birch trees. They fearch not for 
nuts and almonds, like the fquirrels. They make 
a bed of leaves, in which’ they fleep during the 
whole day, and never depart from it till night, 
when ftimulated by hunger. As they have little 
activity, they become an eafy’ prey to pine-wea- 
{els, and other animals which climb trees ; and, 
of courfe, the fpecies is not numerous, ÉTÉ 
the fales generally bring forth three or fot 
young at à time, 


D UP PO L'ODNNOR  NE AS 
The S AILING, or Great FLyING-SQuIRREL *, 


I formerly remarked, p. 31 t. that there were 


larger flying fquirrels han thofe of which we have 


N + | given : 


oo Le Taguan; Buffon. cs 


Sciurus Sagitta, hypochondriis prolixis bi ad cauda | 


plano-pinnata lanceolata ; Linn. Sy/?. Nat. p. 88. As 
Sciurus petaurilta ; Pallas, Mifcel. Zool. p. 54. tab. 6. 
Sciurus maximus volans, feu felis volans ; Briffon. quad. 
pete. x 
Ming cat ; Nieuboff, ps De 354 1 
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à given defcriptions, and that there is, in the royal 
cabinet, a fkin five and a half inches long, while 
| that of the common fpecies exceeds not four 
inches, But this difference is nothing, when com- 
» pared to that which fubfifts between our flying 
” fquirrel, and the Eaft India faguan, whofe {kin 
“ was.fent from Machian to the Prince de Condi, 
_who was fo obliging as to allow me to examine it, 

_ This great flying fquirrel, which is preferved in 
the cabinet of Chantilly, was twenty-three inches 
long, from the point of the nofe to the extremi- 
ty of the body.) Thefe animals are found not 
| only at Machian, but in the Philippine iflands, and 
_ probably in many other parts of India. The 
one juft mentioned was taken on the Malabar 
_ coaft. Its fize is gigantic, when compared with 
the flying fquirrels of Ruflia and America ; for 


' the latter exceeds not four and a half or five 


inches in length. Neverthelefs, the taguan, or 
| great flying {quirrel, refembles the other fpecies 
b in figure and in the prolongation of the fkin, 
| which is perfe@ly fimilar. But, as the diffe- 
) rence of fize is fo remarkable, it ought to be 
| confidered as a diftin@ fpecies. 

The great flying fquirrel differs from the fmall, 
| 1. In fize, being twenty-three inches long. 2. In 
the length of the tail, which is twenty-one inches. 
Befides, the tail is not flat, like that of the com- 
mon kind, but round, like that of the cat, and 
* covered with long blackifh brown hair. 3. The 
k eyes and ears of both fpecies are fimilarly fitua- 
\ ted, 
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ted; and the black whifkers. are proportionally * 
the fame; but the head of the large kind is fmall- _ 


erin aeondale to the fize of its body. 4. The 


face is entirely. black ; the fides of the head, and ~ 
the cheeks, are mixed with black and white hairs; 
on the top of the nofe, and round the eyes, the 
hair is à mixture of black, white) and red. ,Be- : 
hind the ears there are dark long brown hairs, 
which cover the fides of LR Gbele. ; thefe are not 
to be found in the common kind. The top of the 
head, and of the whole body, as far as the tail, 
is fprinkled with black and white. hairs, where 
the black predominates, becaufe the white hairs 
are black at the roots, and, become white near 
their extremities only. The under part of the 
body is of a dirty white colour, which extends . 
below the belly. 5. The prolongation of the 
fkin is covered above with dark brown hair, and 


below with yellowith afh-coloured hair. The . 


legs are of a reddifh black colour, and the upper 
part of the tail is brown. This brown fhade 
grows gradually. deeper till it becomes black at 
the extremity of:the tail: 6. The feet of the_ 
great flying fquirrel have the fame number of 


_ toes as in the common kind ; but thofe of the for- 


mer are covered with black, and thofe of the 
latter with white.hair...The claws are thin and 
hooked like thofe.of a cat. From, this refem= 


blance, and that, of the tail,,,the animal has, re- 4 


ceived the name.,of the frying sate 7h he large 
claw of the. fore- feet, As) five. lines. and 4 half | 
"og 


{ 
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. long, and the longeft of the hind-feet only five 
4 lines. The figure of this animal, drawn by | aan 
+ de Seve as perfectly as the flate of the dried ikin - 
“ would permit, is here reprefented. We have 
@ called it Le Zaguan, in confequence of the fol- 
lowing paflage in the general hiftory of voy= 
D ages io) 3 3 
ÿ ‘In the Philippine iflands, there is a fpecies 
+ ‘of flying cat, of the fize of a hare, and ofthe 
‘ colour of a fox, which the natives call T. aguan. 
€ Jt has wings like a bat, but covered with hair, 
L .S which they make ufe of in leaping from one 
| ‘tree to dnother, at the diftance of thirty palms.’ 
After writing this article, a work of M. de 
* Vofmaër, containing defcriptions of feveral qua- 
| drupeds and birds, has come: to ny hands, 1.1 
there read with plealure the defcription of the 
great flying fquirrel, and fome remarks concern- 
ing the fmaller fpecies. apd DE rt di 
M. de Vofmaér informs us, that he faw, in 
the poffeffion of the Prince of Orange, two of 
the {mall flying fquirrels alive; but that, they 
1 did not live long... FRÈRES js 
N ‘ They flept,’ he fays, ‘ almoft the whole day. 
| * When brifkly pufhed, they made a {mall ef+ - 
À © fort, as if they intended to fly ; but they: ftole 
‘away immediately, being exceedingly . timid. 
€ They are fond of heat ; and, when uncovered, . 
* they quickly concealed themfelves under the 
6 wool which formed their bed. Their food was 
| ‘ foaked 


* Hitt. gen. des Voyages, tom. 10 p. 410. 
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* foaked bread, fruits, &c. which they eat, like 
‘the fquirrels, by fitting on their poftériors, and _ 
“holding the food with their. fore paws. At 
‘the approach of night, they become more vi- 
* vacious and teftlefs. The difference of climate 
‘had unqueftionably great influence on thefe 
“animals, which appeared to be extremely deli- 
Seate™ 2 3 

Thefe remarks of M, de Vofmaër correfpond 
with my own obfervations. I have juft now 
one of thefe little animals (March 17. 1775) li- 
ving in a cage, with a {mall:box in its bottom. 
It continues the whole day covered with the 
cotton, and comes out in the night only to take 
food. It has a faint cry, like that of a moule, 
which is never heard but when the animal is 

forced out from among the cotton, Though 
‘its teeth are very fmall, it bites feverely. Its 
hair is extremely fmooth and ‘agreeable to the 
touch. T'herè is no way of making it extend 
its wings, but by obliging it to fall from a height, 
It is fo remarkably chilly, that I cannot conceive 
how it can defend itfelf from the cold in the 
northern climates; fince in France, if not kept 
in a chamber, and furnithed with wool or cot- 
ton to lie on, and even to wrap itfelf all over, 
it would perifh in’a very fhort time. : 

With regard to the taguan, or great flying 
{quirrel, let us attend to the remarks of M; de 
Vofmaër : ‘ The fmall flying fquirrel defcribed — 

| we 


* Defcript. d’une ecureuil volant, par M. Vofmaër, p. 9. 
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n° Spy! M, de Buffon, Was great affinity to the 
« Jarger {pecies. They both have fimilar mem- 
» * branes, not for flying, but for fupporting them- 
| x felves in the air, when they leap ANA branch 
‘to branch. | 
© The fkin of the great flying Jquirrel, which 
b © is a more proper appellation than that of the 
Là ‘Bring cat, was fent me in a dried flate. M. 
* © Alamand has given a fhort defcription of this 
* animal from a female fubject prelerved i in the 
* cabinet of the Leyden academy. 

€ Valentine firt mentioned thefe animals, and 
© fays, that they are found in the ifland of Gi- 
' ¢Jolo, and go by the name of flying civets. He — 
€ remarks, that they have long tails like thofe of 
‘the monkeys; that, when at ref, their wings | 
‘are not feen; that they are wild and dunia: | 


» that their head is reddifh, with a mixture of 


‘gray; that their wings, or rather membranes, 
‘ are covered on both Gig with hair; that their 
‘ bite is fo ftrong, that they eafily éleanie from a 
© wooden cage in a fingle night; that, by fome 
| * people, they are caled flying monkeys ; that they’ 
‘are alfo found in the ifland of Ternat, where 
‘they were firit miftaken for fquirrels, only the 
‘head was thinner and larger, there was gray 
‘hair above the muzzle, and a black line run 
‘the whole length of the back; that the ex- 
“tenfible fkin, which adheres to their bodies, 
M ‘is garnifhed with hair, as white, on the under 
D.‘ bs. as that of the belly ; and that, when they 
| * leap 
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* leap from tree to tree, they extend their mem“ 
* branes, and have then the appearance of being | 
‘ flat.’ a 
In the werk: of M. l'Abbé Prevoft, he is faid, 
that this animal is found in the Philippine iflands, | 
where it is called taguan. 
© I have feen two females, the one in the Ley- 
‘den cabinet, the other in that of A. Hecteren 
‘at the ane. The colour of the body was a 
‘ light chefnut, deeper on the back, and the end 
‘of the tail was blackifh. The difference of. 
 fyfex18 diftinguifhable by fix fmall paps, placed 
* at equal diftances, in two rows, from the breaft 
‘to the belly. I have alfo feen two males in 
‘ the Prince of Orange’s cabinet. The length 
‘ of the body, in Rhenifh meafure, was one foot - 
* five inches, and that of the tail one foot eight. 
‘ The head is-more pointed than chat of the 
‘ fquirrel. 
‘ The ears are fmall, Shure and covered on 
‘the outfide with there fine, clear brown hair, 
* Above the eyes, there are two long brownith 
‘ yellow hairs; but there are none on the eye-. © 
* lids. On each fide of the muzzle, there are 
* long, black, rigid whifkers. The nofe is na- | 
‘ked; the teeth, like thofe of the {quirrels, are + 
‘two above and two below, of a deep yellow | 
‘ colour, and very long. The grinders are at | 
‘ the bottom of the muzzle. i” 
_ * Both fore and hind feet, ‘efpecially the latter, 
‘ are concealed by the membrane, which covers — 
| ‘them — 
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» them nearly as far as the paws. The’ fore 
“feet are divided into four black toes, the two 
# middlemoft, and particularly the third, being 
# much longer than the other two. The hind- 
* feet are alfo black, and divided into five toes, 
*four of which are of equal length; but the 
‘fifth, or innermoft, is much fhorter, and has 
! the appearance of a fimple appendage. The 
© claws are large, fharp, black before, white be- 
“low, and broad at the origin. The articula- 
“tions of the toes are fimilar to thofe of the 
“ fquirrels. | ( 

‘The fkin or membrane is thinneft inthe 
© middle, where it is about four inches broad on 
2‘ each fide, and exceeds not the thicknefs of fine 
2‘ Indian paper. In other parts, it is alfo very 
thin, of a clear texture, and garnifhed with 
D‘ fmall chefnut hairs. Near the fore and hind 
€ feet, it becomes thicker, and rifes in the form 
‘of a bag, wideft at the thighs, and growing 
S gradually narrower towards the paws. This 
* part is clofely covered with brown and black 
hairs. Upon the fore paws it appears loofe, 
“hangs down like a rag, and is covered with 
“thick hair. The external edges of this fkin. 
“are bounded with a thick felvage of black and 
0‘ gray hairs. 

© (© The upper part of the head, the back, and 
À ‘the origin of the tail, are covered with pretty 
~ long, thick hairs, black in the under part, and 
4 ‘ moftly 
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‘moftly of a grayith white colour at the (ac 
‘ mits. — ne % 
‘The hairs of <a tail are black, more gray. 
‘ near the body, and fo difpofed as to make ‘he 
* tatl appear round. "i 
. © The cheeks are of a grayifh brown colour ;! 
“and the throat, breaft, and belly, are of a der | 
‘ whitifh gray. On the under fide of the mem- 


& ‘brane there are alfo gray hairs; but they are 


‘ very thinly fcattered.? à 
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The GRAY SQUIRREL*. 


HIS animal inhabits the northern regions 
of both worlds. It has a great refem- 


blance to the fquirrel, from which it differs only 


by the following external characters. It is 
larger than the fquirrel, and its hair is not red- 


‘difh, but of a gray colour, more or lefs deep. 


The ears are deprived of the long hairs, which 
adorn thofe of the common fduittel: Thefe dif- 
ferences, which are conftant, feem fufficient to 
conftitute a diftin& eeieks Several authors 
maintain, that the gray fquirrels of Europe dif- 


_ fer from thofe of America; that the former be- 
. long to the common kind, whofe colour changes 


with the feafon in our northern climates. With- 
out pretending to deny this laft fad, which, 
VOL. V. : X however, 


* The ears of the gray {quirrel are plain; the hair is of a 
dull gray colour, mixed with black, and often tinged with a 
dirty yellow. The belly and infides of the legs are white. 


The tail is long, bufhy, gray, and ftriped with black. It is 


about the fize of ahalf-grown rabbit; Pennant’s pinopf. of quad. 
p- 282. 

Petit gris; Buffon. 

Gray fquirrel; Fofelyne’s voy. Catefby’s Carolina, vol. 2. P: 74s 
Smith's voy. p. 27. Kalm’s voy. p. 05. 310. 

Fox fquirrel ; Law/en’s Carolina, p. 124. 

_ Sciurus cinereus Virginianus major; Raii finopf. quad. p. 21 Se 

Sciurus cinereus; Lynn. Syf. Nat. p. 86. 

Sciurus cinereus, auriculis ex albo flavicantibus. Seiurus 


4 Virginianus. L’Ecureuilde Vigginks Briffen, Regn anim, p. 107. 
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however, is not properly afcertained, we confider 
the gray {quirrel of Europe and that of Ameri= 
ca as the fame animal, and as a fpecies diftinct 
from the common fquirrel; for our-{quirrels are 
found in North America as well as in the north 
of Europe. They are of the fame fize, and their 
colour is of a more or lefs lively red, according 
to the temperature of the climate. At the fame 
time, we find, in both Continents, other fquir- 
rels, which are larger, and whofe hair is gray or 
blackith in all feafons. Befides, the fur of the 
gray {quirrel is much finer and fofter than that 
of the common kind. Hence it appears, that 
thefe two animals, the differences between which 
are conftant, and their fpecies, though very fi- 
milar, have -never intermixed, ought to be re- 
garded) as ED aA {pecies. M. Regnard * affirms 

pofitively, 


* Thefe gray fquirrels are the fame with the French fquir- 
rels, only their reddifh colour: ‘changes to gray during the win- 
ter fnows. The farther north, they turn always more gray. 
‘The Laplanders make war againft them in the winter; and 
their dogs are fo well trained to this fpecies of hunting, that 
they never failed to difcover the fquirrels upon the higheft trees, 
and to advertife the hunters who accompanied us. We fhot fome 
of them with oùr guns; for the Laplanders had not then their 
round arrows, with which they bring down thefe animals; 
and we had the pleafure of feeing with what dexterity and 
quicknefs they take off the fkin. The hunting feafon begins » 
about Michaelmas. Almoft every native of aplindi: is OC« 
cupied in this bufinefs, which is a confiderable article 6f com- 
merce. Forty fkins are fold for a crown. But there is no 

merchandife in which a man may be more deceived, than in 
that of the gray fquirrel and ermines ; for you buy without fee. 
ing, the fur fide of the ikins being ek i es inmott. There | 
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‘pofitively, that the gray {quirrels of Lapland 
are the fame animals with our French fquirrels. 
This authority would be fufficient, were it not 
“contradicted by other evidences. M. Regnard 
‘has written fome excellent theatrical BAT 
® he was not much verfant in natural hiftory : 
Neither did he remain long enough in Lapland 
‘to fee the fquirrels change their colour. It is 
“true, that fome naturalifts, and among this num- 
“ber is ‘Linnaeus, tell us, that, in the northern 
“regions, the fquirrels change their colour in 
À 2 | winter; 


» is no diftinétion to be made. The good and bad-are all fold 
à at the fame price. We learned from our Laplanders a fur- 
L prifing fact concerning thefe gray fquirrels, which was after- 
_ wards confirmed by our own experience. They often change 
» the places of their refidence, and not one of them can be 
1 found, during the whole winter, where there were millions the 

» preceding year. In their marches from one part of the 
» country to another, when it becomes neceflary to paf a 
» lake or a river, which are very frequent i in Lapland, thefe ani- 
+  mals lay hold of a piece of pine or birch bark, which they 
draw to the edge of the water, mount upon it, and abandon 
; themfelves to the pleafure of the wind and waves. They e- 
rect their tails in the form of fails; but, if the wind. blows 
| too ftrong, or the waves rife high, both pilot and veffel are 
overturned. This kind of fhipwreck, which often confifts of 
three or four thoufand fail, generally enriches fome Lapland. 
‘ers, who find the dead bodies on the fhore, and, if they have 
not lain too long on the fand, prepare the furs in the ordina- 
Dry manner. But, when the winds are favourable, the poor 
| creatures make a happy voyage, and arrive at their deftined: 
1 port. This remarkable fad might have the appearance of a, 
fable, if it had not fallen Ae my own obfervation ; Ouen, 
on pe M: Regnard, tot. 1. pe 103 | 
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winter *;. which is not improbable, as, in thefe, 


climates, hares, wolves, and weafels alfo change 


their colours. But this change is from yellow 


or red to white, and not from yellow or red to. 


an afh-colour. But, to confine ourfelves to the 
fquirrel, Linnaeus, in the Fauna Suecica, fays, 
aeflate ruber, hyeme incanus. The change, there- 
fore, is from red to white, or rather from red- 


difh to whitifh; and it is not eafy to conceive 


why. Linnaeus, in the laft edition of his Syftema 


naturae, fhould have fubfituted, in place of im- 


canus, the word cinereus. M. Klein + aflures. 


us, on the contrary, that the fquirrels in the 


neighbourhood of Dantzick are reddifh in win-. 


ter as well as in fummer; and that there are, 


in Poland, gray and blackifh fquirrels as well 


as the reddith kind, which’ never change their, 


colour. ‘Thefe gray and blackifh bete are 


found in Canada Ÿ, and in all parts of North A- 


HS 


* Sciurus vulgaris .... habitat in arboribus pus 


aeftate ruber, hyeme incanus; Faun. Suec. pe 9. . Sciurus À 


vulgaris .... /Eftate ruber, Nes cinereus; Syf. mat. p. 63. 


+ Scie vulgaris rubicundus . .. Noftrates tam in filvis 4 
quam in caveis vulgares et hyeme et BRIE rubri ... In Po-@ 


Jonia utique vulgares cinerei non mutantes pellem; fond ra~i9 
ri quoque vulgares nigricantes, &c. ; Klein quad. p. 53- —In 
Ukrania, inter fciuros coloris rutili, nigricantes fpeCtantur 3 ‘ 


Rzaczynfki, auch. biff. nat Polon. p. 321, 


+ The Virginian {quirrels are nearly of the fize of rabbits. f 
They are black, or mixed with black and white. bre 
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” merica Hence the gray fquirrel may be re- 
… garded as an animal common to both Continents, 
“ and of a different on from the ordinary 
- fquirrel. 
| Befides, we never fee our fquirrels, though 
very numerous in the forefts, unite together in 
flocks. Neither do we ever fee them travel in 
company, approach the waters, or traverfe riz 
vers on the bark of trees. Thus they differ 
from the gray fquirrel, not only in fize and co- 
4 lour, but in manners and habits; for, though 
the navigations of the gray RUE el feem to be 
hardly credible; yet they are attefted by fuch 
_ a number of witnefles *, that we cannot fay 
_ abfolutely that they are falfe. 
Of all the wild quadrupeds, the fquirrel is fub- 
yet, perhaps, to the greateft varieties, or whofe 
D.C fpecies, 


_ MR Sl + ae ae ad rs 
oy 


from the Iroquois country; is the fkin of the black fquirrel, 
_ This animal is as large as a cat of three months old; it is 
extremely vivacious, very gentle, and ealily tamed. The 1ro- 
quois make robes of this fur, which they fell for feven-or 
eight piftoles 3 Charlevoix, Hi/t. de la Nouv. dal ji tom. Is po 
273° 

* Rei veritate nititur, quod Gefnerus ex Vitieentio Bau 
cenfi et Olao M. referet: Sciuros, quando aquam tranfire 
i cupiunt, lignum levifimum aquae imponere, eique infidentes, 
À et cauda, non tamen ut vult, erecta, fed continuo mota, velifie 
cantes, neque flante vento, fed tranquillo aequore tranfvehi; 
quod fide dignus fidufque meus emifliarius ad infulas Gothe 
_~ landiae plus fimplici vice obfervavit, et cum fpoliis in littoris 
i bus ibidern collectis redux, mirabundus mihi retulit ; Diferta- 
tio de Sciuro volante. Tranfac?. Angl. No. 427. pag. 38. Klein dé 
quad. pag. 53. Cortice interdum fciurus navigat; Lin 


bf. nat. png. 63. 
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fpecies, at leaft, is approached by the LR | 


number of neighbor uring fpecies. The. white 
{quirrel of Spears * appears to be only a va- 
riety of the common kind. The black Ÿ and the 
deep gray t fquirrels of America may be varieties 
of the gray fquirrel. The Barbary, the palm, 
_and the ground fquirrels, are three fpecies which 
make a very near approach to each other, 

We have few hiftorical fa&ts concerning the 
gray fquirrel. Fernandes || remarks, that the 
gray or blackifh fquirrels of America dwell up- 
on trees, and particularly. upon the pine; that 


they feed upon fruits and feeds; that they amafs. 


provifions for the winter, which they depofit in 
the holes of trees, where they alfo retire to pafs the 
fevere feafon; that in thefe holes the females bring 
forth their young, &c. Thus the manners of the 
gray {quirrel differ from thofe of the common 
kind, who build nefts, like the birds, on the 
tops of trees.- We cannot, however, pretend to 
determine abfolutely that this blackith fquirrel 


of Fernandes is the fame with the gray fquirrel _ 


of, Virginia, or that both of .them are the fame 
with the gray fquirrel of Europe. We only 


. * Sciurus albus Sibericus; L’écureuil blanc de Sibérie; Brif- | 


Jens Regn, anim. pe 151+ 

+ Sciurus Mexicanus; Hernand. Hif. Mexic. p. Siar 
eet niger ; L’écureuil noir ; Brion. Regn. anim. p. 151 

+ L’écureuil d’Amerique; Seba, vol. 1. p. 78. tab. 48. figs 
g——Sciurus obfcure cinereus. Sciurus Americanus ; 
Br. Regn. anim. p. 152: 

} Francifci Fernandes ; Hifi. animal. nov. orbis, p. 8; 


mention | 
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| mention it as a probability; for thefe three ani- 
… mals are nearly of the fame fize and colour, 
| inhabit the fame climates, have precifely the 
- fame figure, and their fkins are equally ufed 
| under the denomination of the gray fur, or the 
» fur of the gray Jquirrel 


The 


RS a ee 
\ J 


The PALM SQUIRREL*, the BAR- 
BARY SQUIRREL **, and the 
GROUND SQUIRREL ***, 


HE palm fquirrel is of the fize of a rat, or 
of a fmall. fquirrel. He lives upon the 
palm-trees, and from that circumftance he has 
had his name. By fome he is called the palm- 


| rat, 


* The palm fquirrel has plain ears, an obfcure pale yel- 
low ftripe on the middle of the back, another on each fide, 
a third on each fide of the -belly, the two laft being very di- 
fiina. the reft of the hair on the fides, back, and head, is 
black and red, very clofely mixed; that on the thighs and 
legs is morered. The belly is of a pale yellow. The hair on 
the tail does not lie flat, but encircles it; it is coarfe, and of 
a dirty yellow, barred with black; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. 
p. 287. 

Le palmifte, rat palmitte, Peep des palmiers. 

Muftela Africana; Clufii Exot. p. 112.3 Raï Gropf. re) ps 
210: 

_Muftela Libyca; Neremberg, bifl. nat. p. 172. 

Sciurus palmarum fubgrifeus, ftriis tribus flavicantibus, 
caudaque albo nigroque lineata; Lynn. fiji. nat. p. 86. 

Sciurus palmarum, coloris ex rufo et nigro mixti, taeniis 
in dorfo flavicantibus; Brifon. quad. p. 1e9. . 

** The Barbary fquirrel has full black eyes, and white 
orbits. ‘I'he head, body, feet, and tail, are cinereous, incli- 
ning to red. The colour is lighteft on the legs. The fides are 
marked lengthwife with two white ftripes. The belly is white. 
The tail is bufhy, marked regularly with fhades of black, one 
beneath another. It is of the fize of the common Bt Aaa 
Pennant’s fynopf. of quad. p. 287. 

Sciurus getulus; Cast opufe. p. 77. Gefner. nu 2: Ba. Al 
drov. quad. digit. p. 105. 1 
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rat, and by others the palm-/quirrel. But, as he 


is neither a rat nor a fquirrel, we have given 


him the fimple denomination of Le palmifte. 


The form of his head is nearly the fame with 


that of the fhort-tailed field-moufe, and covered 
with frizled hair. His long tail trails not, like 
that of the rat, but is elevated vertically, with- 
out, however, lying on his back, like that of the 

| fquirrel. 


Sciurus getulus, fufcus, ftriis quatuor albidis longetudinali- 
bus ; Linn. fyfi. nat. p. 87. 

The Barbary fquirrel ; Edwards, p. 198. 

Sciurus coloris ex rufo et nigro mixti, taeniis in lateribus 
alternatim albis, et fufcis aut nigris; Brifon. Regn. anim. p- 
10e “0e 

Le barbarefque ; Bufon. 

*** The ground-fquirrel has plain ears. The ridge of the 
back is marked with a pale yellow ftripe, bounded above and 
below with a line of black. The head, body, and. tail, are of 
a réddifh brown colour; the tail is darkeft. The breaft and 
belly are white, and the nofe and feet pale red. The eyes are 
full; Pennant’s fynopf- of quad. p. 288. 

Moufe-fquirrel ; Foffelyn’s voy. p. 86. | 

Ground-fquirrel, Ecureuil dé Terre; Law/fon’s Carolina, p. 
124. Catefoy’s Carolina, vol. 2. p. 75. Edwards, p. 181. Kalm, vol. 
1, ps 322. tab. 1. ; 

Sciurus Lifteri ; Raï /pnopf. quad. p. 216. 

Sciurus minor virgatus ; Mov. Com. Petrop. vol. 5. p. 344 

Baern-daefkie ; Le Brun. voy. Mufcov. vol. 2. p. 432. 

Sciurus ftriatus, flavus, ftriis quinque fufcis longitudinalibus ; 
Linn. fifi. nat. p. 87. Klein. quad. p. 53. 

Sciurus rufus, taeniis ex albo flavicantibus intermixtis 
Sciurus Carolinenfis ; Brifon. Regn. anim. p 155. 

Le Suifle ; Buffon. — 

: L’Ecureuil Suiffe; Voy. de la Hontan, tom. 2. p. 43: Deferipi. 
de Amerique Septent. par Denys, tom. 2+ pr 33% 
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fquirrel. The tail is covered with hair longer 


than that of the body, but fhorter than the hair 
onthe tail of a fquirrel. Along the fpine of 
the back, from the neck to the tail, there is a 
whitifh ftripe, accompanied on each fide with a 
brown ftripe, which is followed by another 
white ftripe. This ftriking character, by which 
this animal would appear to be diftinguifhed 
from all others, is found to be nearly the fame 
in the Barbary and ground {quirrels. ‘Thefe 
three animals have fuch a refemblance to each 
other, that Mr Ray * imagined they conftituted 


but one fpecies. If it be confidered, however, | 


that the palm and Barbary fquirrels are only 
found in the warm climates of the Old Conti- 
nent, and that the ground fquirrel, defcribed by 
Lifter, Catefby Ÿ. and Edwards f, is peculiar to 
the cold and temperate regions of the New 
World, we muft conclude them to be different 
fpecies. By a clofer examination, we perceive 
that the white and brown ftripes of the ground 
{quirrel are differently difpofed from thofe of 
the palm-fquirrel. In the palm-fquirrel, the 


white ftripe, which extends along the {pine 
of the back, is black or brown on the ground 


fquirrel, and the white ftripes are placed next 
“gut the 


* Sciurus getulus Caii, muftela Africana Clufii, eadem 
nobis videtur. Defcriptio muftelae Africanae cum fciuri 
getuli defcriptione fatis bene convenit, ut non dubitem idem 
animal efle: Huic fimilis eft feiurus a clariflimo Dom. Lifter 
obfervatus et defcriptus ; Rai /ynopf: quad. p. 216. 

+ Catefby, bift. nat. de la Caroline, tom. 2. p. Les 

+ Edwards, nat. hift of birds, part 4. P. 181. 
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_ the black, as the black are next the white in the 
_ palm-fquirrel. Betides, the palm-fquirrel has 
_ only three white ftripes ; but the grounc-fquir- 
_ rel has four. The latter turns his tail upon his 
> back, but the former does not. The palm-fquir- 

rel dwells upon trees; but the ground-fquirrel 
_ keeps always on the furface of earth, and, 
from ‘this circumftance, he has obtained his 


name. ‘In fine, the ground-fquirrel is fmaller 


than the palm-fquirrel : From all thefe con- 


fiderations, they appear to be two diftinét {pe- 
cies. | 

With regard to the Barbary fquirrel, as itisa 
native of the fame continent and climate, as it is 
of the fame fize, and nearly of the: fame figure, 
with the palm-fquirrel, they might be confidered 
as varieties of the fame fpecies. By comparing, 
however, the defcription and figure of the Bar- 
bary fquirrel given by Caius *, and copied by Al- 
drovandust and Johnftont, with the defcription 
and figure we have given of the palm-fquirrel, 
and by again comparing Edwards’s defcription 
and figure of the Barbary fquirrel, we fhall per- 
ceive diftinGions fo remarkable as to point out 
thefe animals as belonging to different fpecies. 
All the three are in the royal cabinet. In the 
Barbary fquirrel, the head and face are rounder, 


the ears larger, and the hair of the tail longer 
and more bufhy, than in the palm-fquirrel. In 


the 


* Sciurus getulus Caii, apud Gefner. bift. quad. p. 847: 
+ Aldrov. de quad. digit. p. 405- 
+ Johnf. de quad. p. 113. 
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the form of the head and body, the Barbary” 


{quirrel refembles the fquirrel mote than the 
rat, and the palm fquirrel refembles the rat more 
than the fquirrel. The Barbary {quirrel has 
four white ftripes, the palm-fquirrel only three. 
In the palm-fquirrel, the middle white ftripe 


a 


be: 


runs along the {pine of the back ; but, in the Bar- _ 


bary fquirrel, the ftripe along the back is black 


mixed with red, &c. Befides, thefe animals have 


nearly the fame manners and difpofitions as the 
common {quirrels: They all feed upon fruits, 
which they carry to their mouth by their fore- 
paws. They have the fame voice and cry, 


the fame inftin@ and agility. They are ex- 


tremely gentle and lively. ‘They are eafily ta- 
_ med, and contract fuch an attachment to their 


habitation, that, after leaving it, they fpontane- 
oufly return. The figure of both is handfome. 


Their robe, which is firiped with white, is 
more beautiful than that of the fquirrel ; their 


fize is fmaller, their body lighter, and their 


movements equally prompt. Like the common 
{quirrel, the palm and Barbary fquirrels dwell 


on the tops of trees; but the ground fquirrel 


never rifes from the earth, in which, like the | 


long-tailed field-moufe, he makes a retreat im- 
penetrable by the water. Unlefs completely 
tamed, he bites every perfon indifcriminately *, 


Hence, in manners and difpofitions, he has a : 


greater refemblance to the rats and field-mice 
than to the fquirrels. | 


* Voyage du Pays des Hurons, par Sagard Theodat, p. 306, 
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p the GREAT ANT-EATER *, the 
. MIDDLE ANT-EATER **, and 
. the LEAST ANT-EATER ***. 
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| N South America, there are three animals, 


4 \ 

» À with a long muzzle, a narrow mouth, with- 

» out any teeth, and a long round tongue, that 
they 


. * The great ant-eater has a long flender nofe, fmall black 
» eyes, fhort round ears, a flender tongue, two feet and a half 
long, which lies double in the mouth; flender legs, four toes 
on the fore feet and five on the hind. The two middle claws 
' on the fore feet are very large, ftrong, and hooked. The 
| hair on the upper part of the body is half a foot tong, black 
» mixed with gray. From the neck crofs the fhoulders to the 
4 fides, there is a black line bounded above with white. The 
fore legs are whitifh, marked above with a black fpot. The 
* tail is clothed with very coarfe black hairs, a foot long. 
» The length, from nofe to tail, is about three feet. ten inches, 
and that of the tail is two feet and a half. 

Le Tamanoir, le Fourmiller-tamanoir, le mange-fourmis; 
| le grofs mangeuer de fourmis. 
: Tamandua-guacu five major ; Pifen. hift. Brafl. p. 320. 
; Tamandua guacu ; Marc. hifi. nat. Brafil. p. 225. 
| Pifmire-eater ; Mieuhoff, p. 19- 
À Mange-fourmis, ou Renard Americain ; Voy. de Defmarchais, 
D tom. 3. pe 307: 
 Tamandua major, cauda- panniculata ; Barrere, hifi. Franc. 
) Equinox, p. 162. | | 

Myrmecophaga jubata, palmis tetradadilis, plantis penta- 
* daëylis, cauda jubata ; Linn. fff. nat. Klein. quad. p.45. tab. 5. 

ray 

Myrmecophaga roftro longifimo, pedibus anticis tetradacty- 
lis, pofticis pentadaétylis, cauda longiffimis pilis veltita; 


' 
| 
{ at ne 
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they thruft into the ant nefts, and retra@ it 
. when covered with thefe infe@s, which confti-. 
tute their. principal food. The firft of thefe. 
ant-eaters is called by the Brafilians Tamandua-* 

| | UAC, 


** The middle ant-eater has a long flender nofe, bending 
alittle down, fmall black mouth and eyes, and fmall upright 
ears, The bottoms of the fore feet are round, with four 
claws on each, and five on the hind feet. The hair js {hi- 
ning, hard, and of a pale yellow colour; along the middle of 
the back, and on the hind legs, it is dufky. On each fide of 
the neck, there is a black line, which croffes the fhoulders, 
and meets at the end of the back. The tail is covered with 
longer hair than the back, is taper, and bald at the end. 
The length, from nofe to tail, is one foot feven inches, and 
that of the tail ten inches ; Pennant’s Synopfe of quad. p. 332. 

Tamandua-i 3 Pifon. hifi. Brafil. p. 321. Marcgr. p. 225 
Raii Jÿnopf. quad. p. 242. Are 

Tamandua minor; Pi. Brafil. p. 320. Barrere, Hit. Franc. 
Equinox. p. 162. ome” 

Tamandua-guacu ; Néeuboff p. 10. | 

Myrmecophaga roftro longiflimo, pedibus anticis tetradac- 
tylis, pofticis pentadattylis, cauda fere nuda ; Brifon. quad. p. 16. 

Myrmecophaga tetradaétyla, : palmis tetrada@tylis, plantis 
pentadactylis, cauda calva; Linn. Sy/?. Nat. p. V2. 

*+%* The leaft ant-eater has a conic nofe, bending a little 
down ; {mall ears, hid in the fur; two hooked claws on the 
fore feet,-the exterior much the largeft, and four on the hind 
feet. The head, body, limbs, and upper part and fides of 
the tail are covered with long, foft, filky hair, or rather wool, 
of a yellowifh brown colour. The length, from nofe to tail, 
is feven inches and a half, and that of the tail eight and a 
half, the laft four inches of which, on the under fide, are na- 
ked. The tail is thick at the bafe, and tapers toa point; 
Pennant’s fÿnopf. of quad. p. 333. | EN A eee 

Le Fourmiller; le plus petit Fourmiller ; le petit mangeur | 
de Fourmis; animal Americain que les naturels de -la Guiane- 
appellent Ovatiriouaou. nn Ae cerry, Po SO 
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guacu, or great Tamandua, to which the French 
inhabitants of America have given the name of 
Ta amanoir. From the end of the muzzle to the 
origin of the tail, it is about four feet in length. 
“The head is from fourteen to fifteen inches long, 
“and the tail about two feet and a half, covered 
“with coarfe hair more than a foot in length. 
“The muzzle is immoderately long, the neck 
“fhort, the head narrow, the eyes {mall and black, 

“the ears roundifh, the tongue thin, more than 
£ two feet long, and, when retracted, it folds up 
‘inthe mouth. The legs exceed not a foot in 
length, thofe before being a little longer and 
. thinner than thofe behind. The feet are round. 

“The fore-feet have four claws; and the two 
“ middlemoft are largeft. Thofe behind have five 
‘claws. The colour ae the hairs, both on the bo- 
_ dy and tail, isa mixture of black and white. 
“ The hair on the tail is difpofed in the form of 
a plume, which the animal, when he wants to 
: ce or to defend himfelf from rains or the 
heat of the fun, turns on his back, and it co- 


vers his whole body. The long hairs of the 
tail 
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Tamandua minor flavefcens; Barrere, hifi. Franc. a HAS 


© p.163. 


* Tamandua five Coati Americana alba altera; Seba, vol. 3. 
M7. 60. ab. 37- fg: 3 

Myrmecophaga A) palmis didaétylis, plantis tetradatty- 
“ lis, cauda villofa ; Linn. fy/t. nat. p. 51. 

1 Myrmecophaga roftro brevi, pedibus anticis didactylis, pol 
| cis tetradadtylis 3. Briffen. quad. pe 17 
à The little ant-eater ; ; Edwards Gleanings, ?. 20. 
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tail and body are not round through their whole 
extent, but flat, at the extremities, and feel 
dry to the touch, like withered herbs. When 
irritated, he gives a brifk agitation to his 
tail ; but, when walking at eafe, he allows it to 
trail and fweep the ground over which he pafles.| 
The hair on the anterior parts of his body are 
fhorter than thofe on the pofterior: The latter 

ate turned backward, and the former forward. 

The anterior parts are alfo whiter than the po- 
fterior. There is a black {tripe upon the breaft, 
which ftretches along the fides, and terminates 
on the back near the thighs. The hind legs are 
nearly black, andithofe before almoft white, 
with a large black fpot about the middle. The 
great ant-eater runs fo flow, that a man can 
eafily overtake him inthe chafe. His feet feem 
lefs fitted for running than for climbing, and 
feizing cylindrical bodies; for he takes fuch a 
forcible hold of a branch or a ftick, that it is 
impoffible to make him quit it. | 

The fecond of thefe animals, or the te | 
ant-eater, is called fimply ¢amanduaby the Ame- 
ricans. Heïs much fmaller than the former, 
being only about eighteen inches from the ex- 
tremity of the muzzle to the origin of the tail, 

_ His head is fix inches in length. His ueKleae | 
is long, and crooked os The tail is ten | 
inches long, and naked at the point. The éars are | 
erect, and an inch in length. The tongue is À 

| round, eight inches long, and placed i in a kind. : 
of groove or canal within the lower jaw. The | 

heen ; 
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à height of the légs exceeds four inclies; and they 
are of the fame form, and furnifhed with the. 
‘fame number of claws, as the great ant-eater. 
à ‘He climbs, and adheres firmly vo the branches, 
* like the former fpecies, and runs or walks equal- 
Lo ill. Neither can he fhelter himfelf with his 
“tail; becaufe it is too fhort, and part of it is 
_ bare. When he fleeps, he conceals his head un- 
* der his neck and fore legs. 
_ The third fpecies is called by the natives of 
4 Guiana ouatiriouaou. To diftinguifh it from 
* the two former, we have given it the appellation 
of the af ant-eater. It is much fmaller than 
the middle kind; for it exceeds not fix or feven 
Ë * inches from the extremity of the muzzle to the 
» origin of the tail; the head is two’ inches long, 
and the muzzle is proportionally fhorter than 
» that of the middle ant-eater. The tail, which 
E is feven inches in length, curls downward at the 
_ extremity, where it is naked. The tongue is 
| narrow, a little compreffed, and very long. It 
has almoft no neck. ‘The head is thick in pro-) 
portion ro the body. The eyes are placed low, 
de 
nat no great diftance from the corners of the 
 mouth. The ears are fmall, and concealed by. 
| the hair. The fore legs are only three inches 
- long, and their feet have but two claws, the out- 
| moft of which is much thicker and longer than 
‘the inmoft. There are four claws on the hind | 
sce The hair on the body is about nine inches 
Ro foft, and of a brilliant colour, being a mix- 
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ture of red; with a bright yellow. The feet are’ 


not fitted for walking, “ut for climbing, and lay-_ 
ing hold of objects. The animal mounts upon, 
trees, and fufpends himfelf on the branches by | 


_ the extremity of his tail. 


_ Of this genus, we know only the three fie= 
cies above defcribed. M. Briflon mentions, from: à 


Seba, a fourth: fpecies, under the name of the 


long-eared ant-eater. But this fpecies feems to) 


be extremely fufpicious; for, in Seba’s enume- 


ration of the ant-eaters, he fays exprefsly, ‘ We 
‘have, in our cabinet, /ix /pecies of ant-eaters.’ 
He defcribes, however, only five; and among: 
thefe five he places the y/guzepail, or {tilling wea-’ 
fel,'an animal not only of a different {pecies, but: 
of a genus véry remote from that of the ant- 
eaters ; fince it has teeth *, a flat fhort tongue, 
like that of other, quadrupeds, and approaches | 


very near to the weafel kind. Of thefe fix fpe- 


cies, pretended to be preferved in the cabinet of: 
Seba, there: remain only four; for the y{quie- 
patl, which is the fifth, is by no means an ant-. 


eater, and he makes no méntion of the fixth, un- 
lefs the author intended to rank the fcaly lizard 
under this genus, which appears not from his 

| | cele peangs 


* Vapulavit aliquando optimus autor de phate pro- 
- priis, fi yfquiepatl feu vulpeculam Mexicanam, tamanduam 


dixit; p.66. Quafi aliquam omnino fpeciem, canis feptentri- | 


onalis fere aemulam, maxilla inferiore crafla et rotunda, binis 
. infignibus dentibus armata, cum tamen de fex diverfis fpecie- 


bus fit profeflus, quod omnes dentibus careant ; 3 Kkin, de qua 


drup. pe 43. 
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suce The fcaly lizard feeds upon ants 3 
he has a long muzzle, a narrow mouth, witht 


“out any apparent teeth, and a long, round tongue. 


4 characters are common to the fcaly lizard. 


“and ant-eaters. But the former differs from all 


i other quadrupeds by the fingularity of having its 


» body covered with large fcales, inftead of hair. 
Befides, it is an animal peculiar to the warm 


climates of the Old Continent ; while the ant- 


ÿ 
a 


eaters, whole bodies are eV ARUE with hair, are 
Péound only in the fouthern regions of the New 


world. There remains, therefore, but four {pe- 
cies, inftead of fix announced by Seba ; and, of 


thefe four, only one is recognifable from his de- 
_ feriptions, which is our third or leaft ant-eater, 


4 


f 


to whom Seba has given but one claw to each 


_ fore foot *, inftead of two. ‘The other three are 
: fo ill defcribed, that it is impofible to diftinguith 
À 


Yo ary their 


* Fig. 3. Lamandua, or another white American coati. : This 
animal is totally different from the preceding (he means that 
of table 37. fig. 2. See the following note). The head is 
much fhorter, and the ears much fmaller. The eyes are a 


. Tittle larger, and the inferior part of the muzzle fomewhat * 


longer, Their tongues are more fimilar, both of them being 

fitted for fwallowing ants. The fhoulders are large, the body : 
thick and fhort, and-#he fore-feet are armed with one large hooked © 
claw. The hind legs and feet refemble thofe of an ape. Its : 
white woolly hair is fhorter than that of the preceding; and 
the fame may be faid of its crifped tail. This animal is 
reckoned the rareft of its fpecies. The Negroes of Surinam 
called it coafi, and relate, that, when apprehended, it rojls 
itfelf up, with the feet fo clofely attached to each other, that 
it is-impoflible to force them afunder. It dies in a moment, 


when immerfed in fpirit of wine, or in the liquor Ailduivel ; 


ve 


Seba, vol. 1. p. 60. plate 37. fig. 3: 


Var 
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their true fpecies. I thought it proper to tan 
cribe thefe defcriptions entire, not’ only to prove ! 
what Dhave advanced, but to give an idea of” 
what credit is due to this writer: ‘The animal: 
he calls tamandua murmecophage. d'Amerique, 
fom, 1. p. 60. tab. 37. fig. 2. has no relation to | 
any of the three of which we are here treating. 
To be convinced of this fact, we have only to read | 


the author’s defcription *.. The fecond, which, 
: HGTV) be he 


_o® )\ Landndua succes d' Amerique This animal is very 
common in the Weft Indies ; büt the only one we have feen 
was brought from the Eaft Indies. Several naturalifts have 
entertained marvellous ideas concerning this creature. Some 
imagined, it to be: the, /eo formicarius, others the Sormies Leo, 
the formica vulpes, the formica Inpusy &c. M. Poupart, in the : 
Mem. di P Acad. royale des-[ciences, ann. 1704, p. 235. remarks, . 
that this animal was gray, and made fnares, like a {pider, » 
for entangling ants); 3 but this comparifon feems not: to bé. 
jut. Baftamantanus, who has written a book wpon the rep: 
tiles mentioned in the Bible, regards the murmeco leo, ano- 
ther name for this animal, as a fpecies of beetle called the 
horned beetlz, and-which: is wenominated the fying flag by the 
Germans. (4// thiss ave perceive, is very important and very ufe= 
Sul ins the, defcriptionof..a guadruped.) But, ‘continues the au-/ 
thor, all thefe defcriptions, and,feveral others, exprefs not the, 
“nature ofthis animal, the figure of which we have given from | 
the origiml. It is covered with foft woolly hair, has a fhort 
_neck, Lou fhoulders: a long narrow head and muzzle, from 
which iflues a long’ tongue, adapted for feizing and fwallow- 
ing. ants; The wifdom of the Creator has furnifhed thefe a+. 
nimals.with the neceflary organs for colle@ing food agreeable» 
to their tafte. ~The fore conus eae each, - befide the ordinary 
toes, three. other toes, which. have grown above the others, cand » 
are armed with hooked claws, the largeft of which is on the: 
middle toe. It is with thefe that they ferape the earth, and” 
rierce the ants nefts,” The noftrils, ‘ites are us. very) 
+ Near’ 


mn, 


a 
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he mentions under the name of the tamandua- 
 guacu of Brañl, or the bear which eats the ants *, 
/ foret :3 P. 


| near the mouth, are ftrait, rough, and furnifhed with hair. 
They difcover the retreats of the ants by the fcent. The ears 
| are oblong, or pendulous. The hind feet, as in the bear, are 
divided into five toes, armed with long crooked claws. The 
tail, which is long and bufhy, terminates in a point, and they 
 ufe it, like the monkeys, in fixing themfelves to the branches 
of trees. The teftes of the males are concealed within the 
| fkin. The ants, both large and fmall, become a prey to thefe 
à animals, which, in their turn, are ufed by men as a medicine 5 
; Seba, vol. 1. p. 60. tab. 37. fig. 2. From fuch a defeription 
i 

f 


nothing can be learned: To apply it to the ant-caters, as 
Linnaeus has done, to give, at the fame time, this animal 
three toes on the fore feet, befides the ordinary three, and to 
make thefe grow above the others, are abfurdities fo glaring, 
| as to throw difcredit upon the whole narration. 
™ Tamandua-guacu, of Brafil, or the bear that eats the arts. 
This is the largeft fpecies we have ever feen. Marcgrave 
calls it Tamandua-guacu, and Cardan, urfus formicarius, OF the 
Bear that eats the ants. The body is long; the fhoulders are 
broad and high ; the head is very long ; the muzzle gradu- 
ally tapers to a point; and the noftrils are large and open : 
The tongue, which it thrufts out to feize the ants, about the 
eight. part of a cubit, terminates in a round button. The ears 
are long and pendulous. ‘Lhe eyes. are pretty large, and de- 
fended by thick hairs. The muzzle is long, wrinkled, and 
garnifhed with hair. The reft of the body is covered with 
long, thick hairs, fimilar to hogs briftles, but become fine and 
woolly near the fkin, and their colour is a bright chefnut. 
‘Ihe hair on the belly is of a deeper brown. Under the tail, 
which is long, and terminates in a point, the colour of the 
hair is a bright yellow. The female, whofe figure we have 
given, has eight paps, three on each fide of the belly, and 
two. between the fore fect. Witnefles worthy of credit relate, 
( that the females bring forth, at every litter, as many young 
as they have paps, in which they refemble the fwine, wio ne- 
wer bring forth many at a tines unlefs they bave 4 greae number of 
à Papss 
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p. 65. tab. 40. fig. 1. This is vague and equivos | 
cal language. I agree, however, with Klein * | 
and Linnaeus, that it may be the true tamandua-—— 
guaca, or great ant-eater; but fo miferably de- 

fcribed | 


paps. Both the fore and hind feet are larger than thofe de- 
{cribed in fig. 2. of the preceding table. They ufe for food 
the largeft kinds of ants. 

We have in our cabinet fx /pecies of ant-eaters, who all differ 
from each other in the figure of the body, head, feet, and — 
claws. The tamandua reprefented in fig: 2. ( Note. He is 
here fpeaking of the yfquiepatl, which differs more from the tamandua 
than a cat from a dog) is a fourth part lefs than the former: its 
head, ears, and eyes, are alfo fmaller. His fore foot has only 
a fingle claw, which is ftrong and hooked. The hind foot 
has three toes and three claws. The hair is foft, woolly, and ~ 
coloured like that of a young hare. The figure of the fifth 
{pecies of tamandua is the fame. The colour of the hair is 
a pale red on the back, mixed with a filvery white, and a yel- 
Jowifh afh-colour on the belly. This fpecies has four paps, 
two under the fore and two under the hind legs. (This fpe 
cits, being of the fame figure with that which precedes it, muf?, there- 
Sore, be a fpecies of yfquiepatl, and not of the tamandua.) The fixth 
fpecies has a longer muzzle, and ears erect like thofe of the 
fox. None of thefe fpecies have teeth; Seba, vol. 1. p. 65. tab. 
40. fig. 1. It is impoffible to comprehend what the author 
fays, or what he means by the fixth fpecies. We only per- 
ceive that he clearly contradiéts himfelf, when he tell us, that 
none of thefe fnecies have teeth, fince-the yfquiepatl, which 
is zominatim included among the fix, has a great number of 
teeth. From fuch examples, we may form a judgment of this 
‘author and his work. It is a fubje& of regret, that men who 
make cabinets of natural objects, are not better informed, and 
that, to gratify their infignificant ‘vanity, and enhance the 
value of their collections, they undertake the publication of 
defcriptions, which .are always replete with fuch numerous 
exaggerations and blunders, that the correction of them would | 
require more time than the authors beftow on she comp 
tion of their voluminous works. : 


# Klein de quadrup. p, 45. ye aaa 


a =. 
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| féribed and reprefented, that Linnaeus*has united, 
i under one {pecies, Seba’s firit and fecond animals, 
namely, that of tab. 37. fig. 2. and that of tab. 
| 40. fic. 1. M. Briffon has confidered the laft as 


a diftinét fpecies; but I know not whether the 


ÿ 


 eftablifhing of this fpecies be better founded, than 


_ the reproach he throws upon M. Klein for con- 


» founding it with that of the great ant-eater. 
> The only reproach which M. Klein feems to 
merit is for adding, to a good defcription that he 
has given of this animal, the falfe remarks of 
' Seba. In fine, the third of thefe animals, of 
> which we find a figure in Seba, tom. 2. p. 48. 

tab. 47. fig. 2. is fo ill defcribed, that, notwith- 

ftanding my confidence in the judgment of ME. 

Linnaeus and Klein, this animal, from Seba’s fi- 
| gure and defcription, can never be referred to the 
| fdmandua-i, or middle ant-eater. I would beg of 


them to perufe the defcription Ÿ a fecond time, 
and 


* Linn. Syft. Nat. p. 51. 

+ The little American tamandua, or the ant-eater delineated along 
with a neft of thefe infects. See how it embraces with its fore 
claws the nelt of ants, upon which alone it feeds. Obferve 
its oblong, thin, narrow head, its fhort ears, its pointed muzzle, 
| that conceals its long flender tongue, with which it catches 
À and fwallows the ants, as I propoie to {how in the following 
À plates, (70 fuch plates appear in his work.) The head, legs, feet, 

. tail, and the fore part of the body, are ftraw-coloured. The | 
hind part of ‘the body is reddifh brown. Upon the breaft 
there is a belt of filky hair, which gradually difappears about 

_ ~ the middle of the back. The tail is fhort, almoft naked, and, 

à  Curledinward: Seba, vol. 2. p. 48. tab. 47. fig. 2.—Note. The 

 _ Jaft chara@ers in this defcription agree pretty well with’ the- 

| tamandua; but, in general, it is fo incorre&, ‘that it determines: 

nothing. 
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and then form their judgment. Difeumions: of ; 
this kind are always difagreeable; but they of — 4 
ten cannot be avoided in details of Natural hi- À 
ftory. Before défcribing an obje&, we mufk | 
clear it, as far as poffible, from all obfcurities, 
and mark the numberlefs errors that obftrué the 
road to truth, at which it is often difficult ta 
arrive. 

From this critical examination, one thing: ap- 
pears to be certain, that three ele of ant- 
eaters actually exilt; that thefe three are the 
great, the middle, and the leaft ant-eater, or the 
tamanoir, the tamandua, and the fourmiller; and 
that the fourth fpecies, mentioned by M, Briffon, 
under the name of the /ong-eared ant-eater, is 
very doubtful, as well as the other {pecies de- 
feribed by Seba. We have feen the great and 
the leaft ant-eater; their {kins are in the royal 
cabinet, and they are very diftinG fpecies. But 
we have never feen the middle kind. Our de- 
{cription of it fhall be taken from Pifo and Marc- 
grave, the only authors who ought to be con- 
fulted concerning this animal, becaufe all others 
have copied from them, 

As to fize of body, the tamandua, or middle 
ant-eater, may be confidered as a mean propor- 
tional between the great and the leaft kind. Like 
the great ant-eater, he has a long muzzle, and 
four toes on the fore feet; but, like ths leaft 
kind, his tail, by which he eke on the branches 
of trees, is naked at the extremity. Both kinds, a 

when 
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when fufpended on a branch, balance their bo= 
dies, ftretch their muzzles towards the hollows | 
they difcover in trees, thruft in their long tongues, 
and quickly retrad them, in order to {wallow 
‘the infects they have collected. 

a Thefe three animals, which are fo different in 
fize and proportions of body, have many com- 
“mon qualities, both in their ftruéture and man- 
“ners. They all feed upon ants, and plunge their: 


* 


“tongues into honey, and other liquid or vifcid 
 fubftances. They readily pick up crums of bread, 
‘or fmall morfels of flefh. They are eafily tamed. 
; They can fubfift a long time without any food. 
* They never fwallow all the liquor which they 
| take for drink; for a part of it falls back through 
. the noftrils. They generally fleep during the 
day, and move about in the night. They run 
. fo flowly, that a man may eafily overtake them 
* in an open field. Their flefh, though its tafte 
“ be very difagreeable, is eaten by the favages. 

At a diftance, the great ant-eater has the ap- 
| pearance of a fox ; and, for this reafon, fome tra- 
_ vellers have given him the name of the American 
fox. He has ftrength fufficient to defend him- 
« felf againft a large dog, or even the jaguar 
* or Brafilian cat. When attacked, he at frit 
| fights on end, and, like the bear, annoys the e- 
* nemy with the claws of his fore-feet, which are 
_ very terrible weapons. He then lies down’ on 
' his back, and ufes all the four feet; in which fi- 
 tuation he is almoft invincible, and continues the 
it | PR combat 
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combat to the laf. extremity : Even when fie 
kills his enemy, he quits him not for a long time 
after. He is enabled to refift better than moft: | 
animals; becaufe he is covered with long bufhy. 
hair, his fkin is Matted: thick, his flefh has 
little fenfation, and his i of life is sich 
tenacious. 

- All the three ant-eaters are natives of the warm. 
climates of America, as Brafil, Guiana, the coun= 
try of the Amazones, &c. None of them are 
to be found in Canada, or the northern regions 
of the New World, and therefore fhould have no 
exiftence in the Old Continent. Kolbe * and 
Defmarchaisf, however, mention thefe animals 
as natives of Africa; but they feem to have con- 
founded the fcaly tout with the ant-eaters. 
Perhaps they have been mifled by the fol! lowing | 
_paffage in Marcerave:-° Tamandua-guacu, Bas 
© filienfibus, Congenfi bus (ubi et frequens eff) um- 
* bulu dittune If by Congenfibus Marcgrave 
meant the natives of Congo, the inference of 
Kolbe and Defmarchais, that the great ant-eater 
was found in Africa, would have been juft. But 
Marcgrave certainly never faw this animal in A- 
frica, fince he acknowledges, that, even in Ame- 
rica, he never faw more than ftuffed fkins of it, 
Defarches lays fimply, that the great ant-eater — 
is found both in Africa and America, without 
re a ue orcumRances in proof of the fact. 
With | 


# Defcript. du Cap. par Le tom. 3. ; 43. ya 
+ Voyage de Defmarchais, tom. 3. p. 307. 


? 
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Vith HAE to Robes no dependence can be had 
n his teftimony ; for a man who faw, at the: 
Mare of Good Hope; elks and lynxes perfectly: 
fimilar to thofe of Pruflia, might alfo fee the ant- 
eater in that climate. The ant-eaters are never 
‘ “mentioned by any author among the natural pro- 
» du&tions of Africa and Afia. But all the travel. 
 Jers, and moft of the hiftorians of America, take 
particular notice of thefe animals. De Lery, de 
* Laët *, le P. d’Abbeville +, Maffé f, Faber, Nie- 
bre |, and M. de la Condamine §, agree. 


( | with Pifo, Barrere, &c. that the ant-eaters are 


* natives of the warm climates of America... We 


| muft, therefore, conclude that Defmarchais and 


- Kolbe have been deceived, and that thefe ani= 
mals exift not in the Old Continent. 


NET De Pa LINE NT D NULS 
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Dr Mandbuit, a learned naturalift and SV 
cian, has fent us from Guiana a well preferved 
fpecimen 


* Defcript. des Indes Occidentales, par Jean Laet, p. 485: 

56. 
| + Miffion en l'ile de Maragnon, par le Pere. d’Abbeville, 
p. 248. 

+ Hitt. ds Indes, par Maffé, traduit par de Pure, p.71: 

|| Eufeb. Nieremberg, Hift. Nat. Antverpiae, p. 190: 

.§ Voyage de la rivière des Kogan be par M. de la Con- 
damine, p. 167- 
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fpecimen of the great ant-eater, which, thougtal 
precifely the fame fpecies with that fierve rt de-. 
fcribed, has a fhorter muzzle, The diftance be-# 
tween the eye and ear is likewife lefs, and the. 
feet are fhorter.. On the fore-feet there are four 
claws; the two middlemoft being very large, | 
and the two outermoft very fmall.. The hind : 
feet have five black claws. The muzzle, as 
far as the ears, is covered with fhort brown hair. 
About the ears, the hair begins to grow longer ;. 
upon the fides of the body, it is two inches and. 
a half in length, and as hard to the touch as that 
of the wild boar. The colour of the hair is a 
mixture of deep brown and a dirty white. This 
animal is three feet eleven inches long. 

M. de la Borde, King's phyfician at Cayenne, 
has communicated the following ei gran re= 
garding this animal, > 

‘The ant-eater inhabits the woods of Gui- 
“ana, where there are two fpecies. The indi-. 
* viduals of the largeft kind fometimes weigh 
* one hundred pounds. They run more flowly 

aad lluggithly than the hog. They fwim a- 

* crofs large rivers; and, on thefe occafions, it is 
* eafy to knock rier down with a ftick. In the | 
“woods, they are fhot with mufkets. They'are 
* not very common; and the dogs refufe to hunt 

‘ them. 

‘ The great ant-eater tears up with his claws 

* the nefts of the wood-lice, that are every where 
* to be found on the trees, which he climbs with 
“eafe. It is dangerous to come near this anis 

‘mal; 
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‘ for his claws infli&'the moft dreadful 
4 “ral He defends himfelf with fuccefs a- 
fs gainft the moft ferocious animals of this Con- 
* tinent, as the jaguars, couguars, &c. whom he 
‘ teats with his claws, the mufcles and tendons of 
4 which are very flrong. He kills many dogs ; : 
‘ and therefore they refufe to hunt him. 
_ © The great ant-eater is often feen inthe large 
ge pneni voies favannahs.. He is faid to feed up- 
“onants. In his ftomach, which is larger than 
© that of a man, I found a vaft number of wood- 
q bye that had been recently fwallowed. The 
“* frudture and dimenfions of his tongue feem to 
“indicate, that he may likewife feed upon ants. 
©The female brings forth but one young, in 
j holes of trees, near the root; and, at this pe- 
* riod, fhe’ is dangerous evento men. The fleth 
“of this animal is eaten by the common people 
‘of Cayenne; it is‘black, and has .neither: fat 
* nor flavour: His {kin is thick and hard; and, 
* his tongue is nearly of the fame FORiaAL form. 


¢ with his muzzle.’ 
‘ The great. ant-eater, continues M. de la 


À Borde, ‘ acquires not his full growth: in lefs than. 
©four years. His refpiration is performed fole-. 
, LT by the nofrils. At the firft vertebra which 
FAR the neck to ‘the head, the. wind-pipe is. 
“very large; but it faddenly contraéts, and. 
‘ forms a re which is continued, in the horn, 
‘or trunk that ferves the animal for an upper. 


ae to the noftrils, . This horn is a foot in, 
‘ length, 
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length, being as long, at leaft, as the reft of the 
‘head. ‘The wind-pipe has. no opening into 
‘the mouth; and yet the aperture of the noftrils” À 
is fo fmall, as hardly to admit a common quill. 
* The eyes are very fmall, and the! animal ri 
‘at a fide only. His fat is extremely white. 


* When he croffes rivers, he carries his nga tail | 


© on his back.’ : 


Metis Autant Chi affure me, that the. 


great ant-eater feeds by means of his tongue 


only, which is covered with a vifcid humour, to’ 


which the infects adhere. They add, that his’ 
flefh is not bad, 8 he 
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.: The animal here reprefented, the fkin of 
which is well preferved in the royal cabinet, be- 
longs to the fpecies of Tamandua or middle ant- 
eater, It differs from the famanoir, or great 
ant-eater, not only in fize, but in figure. Its. 
head is proportionally much thicker. * The eye 
is fo {mall that it exceeds not a line in breadth. 


The ears are round, and fringed above with large ; 


black hairs. The body, from the tip of the nofe 


to the origin of the tail, is thirteen inches long, | 


and ten inches high. The hair on the top of. 
the back is fifteen lines long, and that on the 
belly, which is of a dirty white colour, is of an 

| equal 
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Bal fauethae The; tail which is only feven. 
inches and a half long, is wholly covered with 
long yellow hair, and variegated with bands or 
ings flightly tinged with black. — | 
In all this defcription, there‘are only two cha-, 
acters which accord not with that given of the 
famandua by Marcgrave. ‘1. The tail is all gar 
inifhed with hair; but that of Marcgrave was 
naked at the extremity. 2. In our tamandua, 
ithere are five toes on the fore-feet ; in that of 
Marcgrave there were only four. But, as they 
‘agree in every other article, we:muft conclude 
‘the animal, whofe figure is here reprefented, to 
be a variety of the mater or middle ant- 
‘eater, if not precifely the fame fpecies. 

M. de la Borde feems to point out this ani- 
‘mal under the name of the Atle tamanoir,: 
ERA de has,’ fays he, ‘:whitifh ‘hair, about two 

‘ inches long, and weighs above apy pounds, 
* It has no teeth; but its claws;are very long. 
3 Like the former, it feeds during the night, and 
“the female. brings forth but one ata time.. Its 
*‘ manners are SIA the fame, and it frequents the. 
pi large forefts. Its flefh is very good; but it 1s 
F more nately to be met vate than the great ta~ 
.‘ manoir.” | 
i I with M. de la Rowe had given a more par- 
“ticular account of this animal, that all uncertain- 
à ty with regard to its fpecies might have been re- 


moved. 
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THE LEAST ANT-EATER. 


With date to this animal, M. de la Borde, | 
at the fame time, fent me the following remarks, © 
‘Ithas bright reddifh hair, and fomewhat of 
“a golden colour, It feeds upon ants, which | 
al cyé to its long worm-fhaped tongue. This. 
‘ animal is not larger than a fquirrel, : It moves 
* flowly, and is eafily taken. Like the floth, it: | 
© fixes itfelf to a ftaff; and, as it has no defire to 
‘ dilengage itfelf, it may be carried in this man=: 
“ner wherever we pleafe. It has no cry. We 
“often find thefe animals adhering to branches! 
* by their claws. _ The females bring forth only? 
“One at a time in holes of trees, which they line | 
‘ with leaves. They: feed in the night only. " 
*‘Fheir claws: are : very dangerous ; ; and they | 
* clafp them fo clofe, that it is impofhible to loofe 
‘them. They are not rare; but it is difficult to 
* perceive them on the trees,’ + 
M. Vofmaër has made a very erroneous crie 
uücifm on what I have faid ane the leaft | 
ant-eater *.: 
“© T mutt retharks fays he, * though contrary to ! 
‘ the opinion of M. de Buffon , (fee above; p. 349.) 4 
‘that laft year M. Tulbagh fent me an animal, : 
‘under the name of porc de terre, which is the 
“ myrmecophagus of Linnaeus; fo that Defmar= | | 
‘ chais’ | 


| 


* Defcript. d’un grand ecuretil volant, p. 6. 
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* chais and Kolbe were right in maintaining that 
* this animal was found i in Africa, as well as in 


| America. If we form a “judgment from the 


x fpecimen fent me, which is preferved : in fpirit’ 
‘ of wine, appears to be new born, and is as large 


* as a good pig, we muft conclude the full grown 


+ animal to be of a confiderable fize. The fol- 


lowing are its principal charaéters, as far as 
‘they could be remarked in an animal fo young; 


‘ The muzzle is pretty broad at the pointy 


‘round, and fomewhat comprelled above. The 
éars are very broad, long, thin, pointed, and 


* pendulous. On the fore feet there are four 


“toes; the firft and third are of equal length, 


‘ the fecond fomewhat longer, and the fourth or 
exterior one a little fhorter than the thirds 


‘The four claws are very long, a little hooked, 
‘ fharp, and nearly of an equal fize On thé 
hind feet there are five toes, the three inter- 
‘ mediate ones being | néarly equal in length, 
‘and the two extetior much fhortet ; - the ane 
‘are {maller, and the two exterior ones are 
‘leaf. The tail, without being long, is thick, 
‘and terminates in a point. The two Myr 
mecophagi of Seba; tom. 14 tab. 37. figs 2 
and tab. 40. fige 1. dre certainly the aie 
‘and differ only in colour, and the figures gi- 
‘ven of them are good: This is a particular 
‘ fpecies, totally different from the tamandua- 
‘ guacu of Marcgrave; or the tamanoir of M. dé 
‘ de Buffon.’ | 
Vor. V, hy ~. From 
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From this paflage, it might be thought that 
¥ was deceived with regard to the animal repre- 
fented by Seba, tab. 37. fig. 2. However, I 
have faid precifely the fame thing with M. 
Vofmaër ; for I exprefled myfelf in the follow- 
ing words: ‘ The animal called Zamandua, mur- 
“ mecophage d Amerique, by Seba, tom. I. p. Go. 
‘tab. 37. fig. 2. has no refemblance to any of 
© the three of which we are here treating. Now, 
the three American animals which I mentioned, 
were the great, middle, and leaft ant-eaters. 
What M. Vofmaër remarks, therefore, contra- 
diéts nothing I have advanced ; which amounts 
to this, that thefe three animals are peculiar 
to America, and not to be found in the Old 
Continent. This language is fo precife, that 
M. Vofmaër can have nothing to oppofe to it. 
If the Myrmecophagus of Seba, tab. 37. fig. 2. 
is found in Africa, it only proves that Seba was 
deceived when he calls it the American Myrme- 
cophagus, but can have no effect upon what £ 
have advanced, and ftill perfift in maintaining, 
that the three ant-eaters are found in America, 
and not in Africa, | | 


V'Eke | 


À The SHORT TAILED *, and the 
a LONG TAILED MANIS +, 


HESE animals are commonly known by 
. NH the name of /caly lizards. We have res 
jected this denomination, 1. becaufe it is com 


* pounded; 2. becaufe it is ambiguous, and is ap 
| Z 2 plied 


* The back, fides, and upper part of the tail of thefe ani- 
mals, are covered with large ftrong feales. The mouth is 
 fimall, and the tongue long. They have no teeth. 

The fhort tailed fealy Hzard has the back, fides; and legs, 
» covered with blunt fcales, and briftles between each. There 
| are five toes on each foot; and the tail is not longer than the 
body. The éars are not unlike the human. The chin; bel: 
ly, and infide of the legs are hairy ; Pennaut’s Drop]. of quads 
ps 329. 

The Indians of the fouth of Afia call this animal Pangoling 
or Panggoeling. The French who live in the Eat Thitice) call 
it Lesard ecailleux, and Diable de Fava. Pangzoeling; according 
to Seba; fignifies, in the language of Java, a2 animal whieh 
rolls itfelf up like a ball. 

Lacertus Indicus fquamofus ; Bontii Fr p: 0a. 

Lezard Ecaille ; As; Mt. pour fervir aU hif. des animaux; part: 
3. p. 87. 

Armadillus fquamatus major Ceylani icus; feu Dizbolus 
Tajovanicus didtus ; Seba, tom: 1. p. 88. tab. 53. 54 Khein 
_ quad. pe 47. 

Pholidotus pedibus anticis et pofticis pentadadtylis, reas 
fubrotundis ; Briflon. quad. p. 18. | 

Manis pedibus pentada@ylis ; Lins. Sy/?. Nat. p. 526 

+ The long tailed fcaly lizard, has a flender nofe, which, 
L with the head, is fmooth. The body, legs, and tail are guard- 
ed 


rn, 
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plied to both fpecies ; 3. becaufe it is improper, 
thefe animals being not only of a different fpecies, 
büt of a different clafs from the lizards, which 
are oviparous reptiles ; inftead of ire the a- 
nimals under confideration are viviparous qua 
drupéds *, : 


All loeehde are entirely covered with a fmooth 


‘{kin, variegated with {pots which refemble icales. - | 


But the fhort and long tailed manis have no 
feales on the throat, bréafts and belly. The 
long-tailed manis, like other quadrupeds, has 
hair on all the inferior parts of the body ; and 
the fhort-tailed manis has, on thefe parts, a 

fmooth fkin only, without hair. The -feales which 
cover the other parts of both thefe animals 
adhere not entirely to the fkin, but are ftrongly 
fixed by their under part only. Like the guills 


of 


ed by long, fharp Cr ftriated fcales. ‘Fhe throat and 
belly are covered with hair. The legs are fhort. There are 
four claws on each foot, one of wub is very fmall. The tail 
‘tapers a little, but ends blunt. The length, from nofe to tail, 
is fourteen inches and a half, and that of the tail is three feet 
four inches and a half; Pennant’s fpnopf. of quad. p. 328. 

The Indian narme of this animal is Phatagin, or Phatagen. 

Lacertus fquamofus peregrinus ; Clift Exotic. pe 374. 

Scaly lizard ; Grew’s rarities, pe 40. 

Lacerta, Indiea Yvannae congener ; Aldrov. dé quad. digit. 
vivipar. P: 667. 3 

Philodotus pedibus anticis tetrada@ylis, fquamis mucrona- 


tis, cauda longiflima; Brifon. ‘quad. p. 19. Note, Both of 


thefe animals have five toes, or rather five claws, on each foot. 
Manis tetradaëtyla ; Linn. fj/t. nat. p. 53. 
* The author adopts the Eaft Indian names, Pangoliz, and 
Phatagen. 


3 
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of the porcupine, they are moveable, and are 
‘elevated or depreffed, according to the will of 
the animals. When irritated, they erect their 


_fcales, and particularly when they roll themfelves 


up like a ball. Thefe fcales are fo large, hard, 
and poignant, that they repel every animal a 
prey. They form an armour which wounds 
as well as refifts. ‘The moft cruel and famith- 
ed creatures, as the tiger, panther, &c. endea- 


vour in vain to devour thefe animals. They 


trample upon, and tofs them about ; but, when- 
ever they attempt to feize them, they receive ve-. 
ry dangerous and painful wounds. No animal 


of prey is able to face, crufh, or fuffocate them, 
although it loads them with its whole weight. 


The fox is afraid of the hedgehog when rol- | 


led up; but he forces it to extend, by tram-. 
pling on it with his feet. As foon as the head 
appears, he feizes it by the fnout, and thus ac- 


complifhes his purpofe. But, of all animals, 


without excepting the porcupine, the armour af 
the manis is the molt offenfive. When thefe a- 
nimals contra@ their bodies, and prefent their 
armour, they brave the fury of all their enemies. 
Befides, when rolled up, thefe animals affume 
not, like the hedgehog, a globular’ figure : 
Their, body, in contracting, Sikes the form of a 


‘clue ; but their long thick tail rema ins without, 


and ferves as a ring or belt to the body. This 


exterior part, by ich it would appear the a- 


nimals might fe feized, defends itfelf; for it is _ 
hi 3 furnithed, 
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furnifhed, both bee and below, with fcales as \ 


hard and fharp as thofe which cover the body ; 
and, as it is convex above and flat below, and 
has pete the figure of a half pyramid, the an- 
gular fides are covered with fharp erected fcales ; 
fo that the tail feems to be ftill more FAITS 
defended than the body, the inferior parts of 
which are deprived of fcales. 

_ The fhort tailed manis is larger than the long 
tailed kind. His fore feet are covered with 
{cales to their extremity ; but the feet of the 
long tailed fpecies, and even a part of the fore 
legs, are covered with hair only. The fcales of 
the former are larger, thicker, more convex, and 
lefs chamfered than thofe of the latter, which 
are armed with three fharp points, while thofe 
of the fhort tailed manis are not pointed, but 


uniformly fharp. The long tailed mantis has. 


hair on the inferior parts of the body : ‘The fhort 
tailed kind has no hair under the body ; but, 
between the fcales which cover the back. ee 
are fome h airs as thick and long as hogs briftles, 
which are wanting in the long tailed fpecies. 
Thefe are all the cffentia! diftin@ions that we 


have ooferved by examining the ftuffed fkins 


of both thefe animals, which differ fo much 
from all other aq: A s, that they haye been 
regarded as a kind of monflers. ‘The differences 
we have pointed out, being géneral and conflant, 


REA 


| authorife us to conclude the fhort and long tailed. 


-gnanis to be difing: {fpecies, We recognifed 


+! thefe 
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thefe relations and differences not only by in- 


fpe&ting three fubjeats, but likewife by peruling 
all the remarks of travellers and naturalifts. | 


The fhort tailed manis, when full grown, is 
from fix to eight feet long, including the tail, 
which is nearly the length of the body, but ap- 
pears to be proportionally fhorter while the ani- 
mal is young; the fcales are alfo fmaller and 
thinner, and of a paler colour ; but, inthe adult 
animal, their colour becomes deeper, and they 
acquire fuch a degree of hardnefs as to refift a 
mufket ball. “The long tailed manis, as former- 
ly remarked, is much lefs than the fhort tailed 
{pecies. Both of them have fome relation to the 
great and middle ant-eaters ; for they feed upon 
ants, have very long tongues, a narrow mouth, 
without any apparent teeth, very long bodies 
and tails, feet and toes nearly of the fame {ize 
and figure, though different in number, both {pe- 
cies of manis having five.toes to each foot, while 
the ant-eaters have only four on the fore feet. 
The latter are covered with hair, and the former 
with fcales ; neither are they natives of the fame 

ontinent, The ant-eaters are found only in 
America, and the.two fpecies of manis in the 
Fah Indies and Africa, where they are called 
Quogelo* by the Negroes, who eat the fleth of thefe 


animals, 


# We find in the woods a quadruped which the, Negroes 
call quogel. From the neck, to the extremity of the tail, it is 

- covered with fharp feales, refembling the leaves of the arti- 
choke.. They are clofe, and fo thick and flrong as to defend 


at 
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ati als? which they reckou delicate and wholes 
fome, and ufe their fcales for feveral purpofes, 
In fine, thefe creatures have nothing difgufting 
about them but their figure. They are gentle 
and innocent, feeding only on infects. They 
run flowly, and cannot efcape from a man, but 
by concealing themfelves in holes of rocks, or in 
thofe they dig in the earth, where the females 
bring forth their young. They are two extra- 


ordinary fpecies, not numerous, and very ufelefs. 


The oddnefs of their form feems to be intended 


1 a ee 
Auk 
wean -'. 


to conflitute the laft fhade between the figure of _ 


quadrupeds and that of reptiles. ft 
| | THE 
it againft the claws and teeth of the moft rapacious animals. 
It is perpetually chafed, and eafily overtaken, by the tigers 
and leopards. But, as'its claws and mouth would be a feel’. 
defence againft the dreadful tufks and talons of thefe animal. 
Nature has taught it to roll itfelf up like a ball, by folding 
its tail under ene belly, and contracting. its body in fuch a 
manner as to prefent on ali fides the tharp points of its fcales. 
ai: tiger or leopard, when they turn.the creature too rude- 
ly with their paws, receivé fuch wounds as oblige them to re- 
tre. The Negroes kill it with battons, fell the fkin to the 
W hites, and eat the flefth, w ae they fay is white and deli- 


cate. Its tongue is enormoufly long, ‘and covered with a vif : 


cid liquor. “lt gOes Lin queit of ants nefts, and the haunts of 
infects; extends its tongue, which it either pu into their 
holes, or lays It flat upon the pl aces where they ; Thefe 
infe&s, attratted by the odour, quickly run Mand the 
tongue, remain entangled in the vifcid liqguer; and, when the ; 
tongue is properly loaded with them, the animal retra&s it, 
and devours them. This creature is not mifchievous. ~He 
never attacks any perfon, but, provided he can tind a fu, 
cient quantity of ants, is perfedtly contented. The largeft 
pf this fpecies that has been obferved, is eight feet long, com- 
a chendi pce the FH wl lich i is four feet ; Voyage de Defnarchais 
poe Le pe 20 ‘oe 
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THE ARMADILLO. 


MEN a quadruped is mentioned, the 

very name feems to convey the idea of 
an animal covered with hair. In the fame man- 
ner, when we fpeak of a bird or a fith, feathers 
and fcales prefent themfelves to the imagination, 
and appear to be infeparable attributes. of thefe | 
beings. Nature, however, as if fhe intended to 
withdraw herfelf from all method, and to elude 
our moft general views, contradicts our ideas and 
denominations, knows nothing of our arbitrary 
characters, and aftonifhes us ftill more by her 


exceptions than by her laws. Quadrupeds, 
* which fhould be regarded as conftituting the firft 


hos 


clafs of animated nature, and are, next to man, 
the moft confpicuous creatures in this world, 
are, neverthelefs, neither fuperior in every re- 
fpect, nor feparated, by permanent characters or 
attributes, from all other beings. The firft cha- | 
racter, that of having four feet, and from which 
their name is derived, is found among the lizards, 
frogs, &c. which differ fo much from quadrupeds 
in every other article, that they have, with pro- 
priety, been thrown into a diftiné&t clafs The 
fecond general property, that of being vivipa- 
rous, belongs not exclufively to quadrupeds, but 
is common to them and the cetaceous animals. 

Tn 


8 
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Ta fine, the third attribute, that of being covered | 


with hair, which appears to be the leaft equivo- 
cal, becaufe it is the moft confpicuous, exilts not 
in feveral fpecies which cannot be retrenched 
from the order of quadrupeds, fince, with the 


exception of this charaëter alone, their refem- 


blance to each other is complete: And, as thete 
feeming exceptions of Nature are, in reality, but 


the fhades fhe employs to connect beings of the 
moft remote kinds, we ought to feize thefe fin-. 


gular relations as often as they prefent them- 
felves. The armadillos, inftead of hair, are co- 
vered, like the turtles, the lobfters, ac. with a 


folid cruft. The manis is armed with fcales fi- 


milar to thofe of fifhes. The porcupine.carries 
a kind of prickly feathers, without vanes, but 
having quills like thofe of birds. Thus, in the 
clafs of quadrupeds alone, and in the moft con- 
ftant and apparent character of thefe animals, 
that of being covered with hair, Nature varies, 
by making them approach the three very diffe- 
rent ide of birds, fifhes, and the cruftaceous 
tribes.. Hence we ought never to sues of the 
nature of beings by a Rieke character; for it will 
always be seat felt and rat dé two 
or. dis characters, though extremely general, 
are often infufficient; and, as I have frequenily 
remarked, it is only by the union of all the at- 
tributes, and an enumeration of all the charac- 
ters, that a judgment can be formed concerning 
the permanent and effential qualities of the pro- 


0? du‘tions ? 
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_duétions of Nature. Accurate defcriptions, with= 
Out any attempt toward definitions, a more fcru- 
pulous examination of the differences than of 
the fimilarities, a particular attention to the ex- 
ceptions, and even to the flightett fhades, are the 
true guides, and, I will venture to afhirm, the 
only means we poffefs of inveftigating Nature. 
If the time loft in framing definitions and me- 
: thodical arrangments, had been employed in 
making good defcriptions, we fhould not, at this 
day, have found Natural Hiftory in her infancy, 
but fhould have had lefs difficulty in removing 
her fwaddling cloths and her toys, and, per- 
haps, might have advanced her age; for we 
fhould have written more for fcience, and lefs 
againft error. 

But to return to our fubje&. Among vivipa- 
rous quadrupeds, as we have feen, there are fe- 
veral fpecies of animals which are not covered 
with hair. The armadillos alone conftitute an 
entire genus, which includes a number of diftinét 
fpecies, and all of them are covered with a cruft 
refembling bone. This cruft covers the head, 
neck, back, flanks, rump, and extends to the ex- 
tremity of the tail. The cruft itfelf is alfo co- 
vered with a thin, fmooth, tranfparent fkin. The 
only parts to which this cruft extends not, are 
the throat, the breaft, and the belly, which are 
covered with a granulated fkin, like that of a 
deplumed hen; and, upon an accurate infpec- 
tion of thele parts, we difcover, in different 

places, 
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places, the rudiments of Res of the fame fub- 


ftance with the cruft. Hence the fkin of thefe 
animals, even where it is moft flexible, has a 
tendency to become offeous; but the offification 
_is completed in thofe places only where the fkin 
is thickeft, as on the fuperior and external parts 
of the body, and on the limbs. The cruft con- 
fifts not of one piece, like that of the turtle, but 
is divided into feveral bands, connected to each 
other by membranes, which allow a certain de- 
gree of movement to this coat of mail. The 
number of thefe bands depends not, as has been 
| imagined, on the age of the animal., The new 
born and the adult armadillo have the fame 
number of bands, as appears by comparing the 


young with the old; and, though we cannot be 


certain that thofe which have more or fewer 
bands never intermix or produce, it is at leaft 
very probable, fince the difference in the number 
of moveable bands is conftant, that they are 
either difin& fpecies, or permanent varieties, 
occafioned by the influence of different climates. 
In this uncertainty, which time alone can re- 
‘move, we have chofen to treat of all the arma- 
dillos under one article, enumerating, at the 
-fame time, each kind as if it were a particular 


fpecies. 


‘Le Pere d’Abbeville * appears to have firft — 


diftinguifhed the armadillos by different names, 


which have been adopted by moft fubfequent 


authors, 


* Miffon au Maragnon, par le Père d?Abbeville, p. 247, 


ie - 


NS 
En, 
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authors. He has pointed out pretty clearly fix 
fpecies : 1. The twelve-banded armadillo, or 
kabaffou. 2. The eight-banded, or tatouete.. 
3. The fix-banded, or encuberto of Marcgrave. 
4. The three-banded, or falu-apara. §. The 
 eighteen-banded, or cirquinçon. 6. The nine- 
banded, or cachichame. ‘The different fpecies 
have been confounded by other travellers, But 
we have occafion to borrow the defcriptions of 
two kinds only, having feen the other four. 

All the armadillos, except the eighteen-band- 
| ed, have two bony fhields, one on the fhoulders, 
another on the rump. Each of thefe confifts of 
one folid piece. But the cuirafs, which is like- 
wife ofleous, and covers the body, is divided 
tranfverfely into more or fewer moveable bands, 
‘connected by a flexible fkin. But the armadillo 
with eighteen bands has one fhield only, which 
is upon his fhoulders. The rump, inftead of 
- a fhield, is covered with moveable bands, fimi~ _ 
lar to thofe above mentioned. We fhall now : 
defcribe each fpecies particularly, according to 
the number of bands. | 
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THE THREE BANDED ARMADILLO *, 


Clufius is the firft author who defcribed this 
animal ; and, though his defcription was taken 
from a drawing only, it is eafy to perceive, from 
the remarkable charaters of having three move- 
able bands on the back, and a fhort tail, that it 
is the fame fpecies of which Marcgrave has gi= 
ven a good defcription, under the name of Tatu 
apara. ‘The head is oblong, and almoft pyra- 
midal ; the eyes are fmall, the ears fhort and 
rounded, and the top of the head is covered 
with a helmet confifting of one piece. On all the 
feet there are five toes. ‘Lhe two middle claws 
of the fore feet are very large, the two lateral 


ones 


* It has fhort, but broad rounded ears. The cruft on the 
head, back, and rump, is divided into elegant pentangular, tu: 
berculated fegments. There are three bands in the middle, 
five toes on each foot, and the tail is thort; Pexnants Popf. 
of quad. p. 323. | 

Armadillo, feu tatu genus alterum; Cf Exot. pe 109. 

Tatu-apara ; JMarcg. p. 232. Raï Jynopf. quad. pi 234. 4 

Tatu feu armadillo ; Pion. hift. nat. Brajil. p. 100. 

T'atu-feu armadillo orientalis, lorica offea toto corpore tec- 
tus; Seba, tom 1. p. 62. tab. 38. fiz. 2. et 3. Note. This 
- animal.is found in America, and not in the Eaft Indies. 

Tatus Gefneri. Tatu apara Marcgravii ;  Barrere, bip. 


> Franc. Equinox. p. 162. 


Dafypus tricin@us, cingulis tribus, pedibus pentada@ylis ; 
Linn. Syft. Nat. p. 53. : | 

Cataphractus {cutis duobus, cingulis tribus; Brifon quad. pz 
24 jar 


| 
| 
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ones fmaller, and the fifth, or exterior one, is 
“the leaft. The claws of the hind feet are fhorter 
“and more equal. ‘The tail exceeds not two 
“inches in length, and is wholly covered with a 
“fhell or cruft. The body is a foot long, and about 
‘eight inches over at the broadeit part. The 
Back, or cuirafs, is divided into four joints, and 
Sete of three tranfverfe moveable bands, by 

which the animal is enabled to bend its body 

* and to roll itfelf up like a ball. The fkin which 
forms the joints is very flexible. The fhields 
which cover the fhoulders and rump confift of 
» pentangular pieces, very equally ranged. The 
three moveable bands between the two fhields 
are compofed of fquare or oblong pieces, and on : 
each piece their is a number of lenticular {cales - 

. of a yellowifh white colour. Marcgrave adds, 
that, when the creature lies down to fleep, or 
when touched by any perfon, he gathers his feet 
together, puts his head below hisbelly, and makes 
the whole body fo perfectly round, that he has 

more the appearance of a fea-fhell than of a 
land animal. This contraction is effected by 
means of two large mufcles on the fides of the 
body; and it is with difficulty that the firongeit 
man can force an extenfion with his hands. 

- Pifo and Ray have added nothing to Mare- 
| graves defeription. But it is fingular, that Seba, 
who has given us a figure and dace nearly 
the fame with thofe of Marcgrave, fhould noton- 

. ly not mention this author, but affert, with conh- 

dence, 


\ 
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dence,‘ that this init is unknown to the nas 
“turalifts; that it is extremely rare; that it is | 
* found in the moft remote countries of the Eaft 4 
* Indies *,’ &c. whilft, in fa@, this Brafilian ar- | 
madillo is excellently defcribed by Marcgrave, . 
and the fpecies as common as any other, not in-. 
deed in the Eaft Indies, but in America, where — 
it is very frequent. The only real difference 
between the defcription of Seba and that of. 
Marcgrave is, that the latter gives the animal 
five toes to each foot, and the former only four. © 


One of them muft be wrong ; for they both evi- 
dently defcribe the fame animal. 


Fabius Columna Ÿ has defcribed and oa | 
figures of the dried cruft of an armadillo, con- . 
tracted in the form of a ball, which appears to | 
have had four moveable bands. But, as this au- ! 
thor was totally ignorant of the animal whofe | 


fkin or fhell he defcribes : as he knew not the 


very name of the armadillo, though mentioned ! 
by Belon more than fifty years before, but gave it | 


the compound appellation of Cheloni/cus; befides, 


as he acknowledges that the cruft he defcribes 


had been pafted together, and that fome pieces 


were wanting, we have no proper authority to. 


- pronounce, 


* Hunc remotifimi et maxime verfus orientem fiti Indiae 
——Animal hocce rarum admiodum et hawd !“ 


loci proferunt. 


vulgare eft, nec ejus mentionem ab ullo autorum factam reperi- 
mus, &c.3 Seba, vol. 1, p. 62. 


+ Aquatil. et terreftr. animal. Obf.. Fab. Columna auétore, À 


p- 15. tab. 10. fig. 1. 2. 3. 
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» pronounce,. as our modern nomenclators have 


done *, that an armadillo with four moveable 
bands has an exiftence in nature, efpecially as 
© no notices have been communicated by any” o- 
4 ther naturalift, concerning this animal, fince the 
imperfect and fufpicious account given oe 
4 Columna in the year 1606. If it did exift, 

“ would certainly have found its way into ee 
of our cabinets, or been obferved by travellers. 


y 
; 


| 
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THE SIX-BANDED ARMADILLO Ÿ. 


This armadillo is larger than the former. The 
top of the head, the neck, body, limbs, and 
tail, are covered with a very hard offeous cruft, 

Vol. V. Aaa compofed 


* Dafypus quadricinftus, cingulis quatuor ; Linn. fy. nat. 
“ac à 

Cataphradus {cutis duobus, cingulis quatuor ; Brifon. regn. 
GMs pe 39+ 

+ The cruft of the head, fhoulders, and rump, is formed 

of angular pieces. It has fix bands on the back, between 
which, and alfo on the neck and belly, are a few fcattered 
hairs. The tail is not the length of the body, very thick at 
the bafe, and tapers to a point. There are five toes on each ~ 
foot ; Pennani’s [ynopf. : 

Tatou ; Off. de Belon, p. 211. Though Belon makes no 
mention of the number of bands, this tatou, from infpection of 
the figure, is the fix-banded fpecies. 

Tatus, feu Echinus Brafilianus ; 4/drov. de quad. digit. vivip. 
p- 478. jigs pe 480. | 

Tatu. et tatupeba Brafilianis.. Encuberto Lufitanis. In 
dorfo feptem funt diviturac, Jha fufca intermedia ; Marcer. 

FER hifi. 
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compofed of pretty large pieces, moft ARE 


placed, Each of the two fhields on the fhoul- 


À 


ders and rump confifts of one piece. There is, | 


indeed, beyond the fhield on the fhoulder, and 
near the head, a moveable band which enables 
the animal to bend his neck. The fhield on the 
fhoulders confifts of five parallel rows, which are 
compofed of pieces that have five or fix angles, 


with a kind of oval figure in each. The cuirafs _ 


on the back, or the part between the two fhields, 
is divided into fix bands, connected \to each o- 
ther, and to the fhields, by feven junctures of a 
thick flexible fkin. Thefe bands confift of large 
fquare or oblong pieces. On the fkin of the joints 
there are feveral whitifh hairs, fimilar to thofe on 
the throat, breaft, and belly. All the inferior 
parts of de body, inftead of a hard cruft, are co- 
vered with a granulated fkin. The fhield on the 
rump has a fringed border, the mofaic work of 
which refembles that of the moveable bands; the 
reft is compofed of pieces very fimilar to hote 
of the fhield on the fhoulders. The cruft ofthe 
head is long, broad, and confifts of one piece, as 
far as the moveable band on the neck. The 

muzzle 


bift. Brafl. p.231. Note. The words divifurae, as well as 
juntturae and commifurae, fignify the intervals between the 
bands, and not the bands themfelves. Seven intervals are ne- 
ceflary to make fix bands. 
' Tatu, five armadillo prima Marcgravii ; Raï fynopf. quad. 
HE 33 
Dalypus fexcindtus, cingulis fenis, pedibus PRE 3 à 
Linn. [ift. nat. p. 54 

Cataphra@us {cutis duobus, cingulisfex ; Brifon. quad. p. 25. 
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it is fharp, the eyes {mall and funk, and 
the tongue narrow and pointed. The ears, 
which are naked, having neither hair nor cruft, 
are {hort and brown, like the fkin of the dorfal 
 jun@tures. There are eighteen teeth in each jaw, 
and five toes on each foot, with pretty long, 
rounded, and rather narrow than broad claws, 
The head and muzzle nearly refemble thofe of a 
pig. The tail is thick at its origin, and gradual 
_ly tapers toward the point, where it is very thin, 
and rounded. The colour of the body is a red- 
difh yellow. The animal is commonly plump 
and fat; and the penis of the male is very con- 
 fpicuous. He digs the earth with great eafe by 
the affiftance of his fnout and claws. He lives 
in his burrow during the day, and comes out in 
the night only to fearch for food. He drinks . 
often, and feeds upon fruits, roots, infects, and 
birds, when he can feize them. 


THE EIGHT-BANDED ARMADILLO *, 


This armadillo is not fo large as the fix-band- 
ed fpecies. The head is fmall, the muzzle fharp, 
_the ears ere, and pretty long, and the tail is 

Aa proportionably 


* This armadillo has upright ears, two inches long, fmall 
black eyes, eight bands on the fides, four toes on the fore- 
feet, and five on the hind. The length, from nofe to tail, is, 

_ about, 
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proportionably longer, and the limbs hortél 
than thofe of the fix-banded armadillo. The. 
eyes are {mall and black ; there are four toes on 
the fore, and five on the hind feet ; the head is 
covered with a-helmet, the fhoulders and rump. 
with two fhields, and the body with a cuirals — 
compofed of eight movéablé bands conneéted to 
éach other and to the two fhields by nine junc- 
tures of flexible fkin. Thé tail is likewife co: . 
vered with eight moveable rings of cruft,and nine | 
joints of flexible fkin. The colour of the cuirafs 
on the back is an iron-gray, and the flanks and 
tail are of a whitifh gray mixed with {pots of 
iron-gray. The belly is covered with a whitifh, 
granulated fkin, interfperfed with fome Hits: | 
The head of the individual defcribed by Marc- 
grave was three inches long, the ears near- 
ly two, the legs about three, the two middle 
toes of the fore feet one inch, and the claws 
: PA | half 


about ten inches, and that of the tail nine ; 3 Pennant’s Prop 
of quad. p. 325. | 

Tatus; Gefner. hiff. quad. p. 935. 

Ayotochtli ; Hernand. Mex. p. 314. 

Tatu feu armadillo ; Clufii Exatic. p. 330. 

Tatou ; Déféript. des Indes Occident. par Laët. p. 486. 

Tatucte Brafilienfibus, Verdadeiro Lufitanis ; 3 Marcgr. hifi. 
Brafil. p. 231. Raii fnopf. quad. p. 233. 

Tatou ou armadille ; Hi/?. Gen. des Antilles, par le Pére du | 
Tertre, tom. 2. p. 298. | 

Cataphractus {cutis duobus, cingulis oûto ; Brifon. quad. | 
p. 26. 

Dafypus Séptemcin@us, cingulis feptenis, palmis tetradac- 
tylis, plantis pentadaëtylis ; Linn. (if. nat. p. 54. Amoen. Acad 
tort. 1. pe 560. Note. This animal has eiglit bands. 
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‘the neck to the origin of the tail, was feven 


inches, and that of the tail nine. The cruft of 
the fhields was interfperfed with prominent white 
fpots of the fize of lentils. The moveable bands 
were marked with triangular figures. This cruft 

“is not véry hard; for the fmalleft fhot pierces 

| it and kills the ANAL whofe flefh i is white, and 
“extremely delicate: 


TUE NINE-BANDED ARMADILLO *. 


Nieremberg’s defcription of this animal is ex= 
tremely imperfe& ; thofe of Wormius and Grew 
are much better. Wormius’s individual was an 
, Aa 3 adult, 


* This fpecies has long ears. The cruft on the fhoulders 
and rump are marked with hexangular figures. There are 
nine bands on the fides, diftinguifhed by tranfverfe cuneiform 
marks. The breaft and belly are covered with long hairs. 
‘There are four toes on the fore feet, and five on the hind, 
The tail is long and taper. The length of the whole animal 
is three feet ; Peunant’s fynopf. 

Armadillo; Worm. Muf p. 335. 

Tatu porcinus, Schildverkel ; Air. quad. p. 28 
_ The pig-headed armadillo ; Grew’s rarieties, p. 18. Raii fÿnopf. 
quad. p. 233. 

Tatou ou Armadillo; Mouv. voy. aux ifles de | Amerique, tom, 
2. p. 387> 

Tatu feu Armadillo Americanus ; Seba, tom. 1. p. 45. tab. 
20. fig. 1. Nôte. Seba, in his defcription, mentions ten Ex 

_ though there w only nine in the figure. 

Cachicame, Cachicamo, Atuco, che de clincay &c. the In- 

dian 


ie an inch, The length of the body, from 
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adult, and one of the Pc of the fpecies ; that. | 
of Grew was younger and fmaller. We fhall 

only give their defcriptions as far.as they corre- 

{pond with our own fpecimen. Befides, it is 

probable that the nine-banded armadillo is not. 

a diftin® fpecies from the eight-banded ; for, in 
every other refpe@, they feem to have a perfect 

_refemblance to each other.. We have two eight- 

banded armadillos, which are dried, and appear 

to be males ; and we have feven or eight with 
nine bands ; one of them, which is entire, is 

a female, the others are fo disfigured in drying, 

that the fex is not diftinguifhable. It would ap- 

pear, therefore, that the eight-banded is the male, 

and the nine-banded the female. This is only 

a conjecture, which I mention here, becaufe, 

in the following article, we fhall fee two arma- 

dillos, one of which has more rows on the rump- 

fhield than the other, and yet their refemblance 

is {0 great, that this difference may depend fole- 

ly on fex ; for it is not improbable, that a ereat= 

er number of rows and of moveable bands may 

be necefiary for facilitating the geftation and de- 

livery of the females, 


In 


dian names ; Hip. Nat. de l'Orénoque, par Gumilla, tom. 4. ps 
22 
Dalypus novemcinaus, cingulis novein, palmis M sql eN 
plantis pentada@ylis ; Linn. ff. nat. p. 54. 
| Cataphractus {cutis duobus, cingulis novem ; Brifon. quad. 
PAT 
American armadillo ; Phil. Tran. vol. 67. tab. ne 
* Armadillo Aiotochtli ; Nieremberg. Hip nat. Peregr. p. 
158, 


( 
* 


fac: 


“ JInthe individual defcribed by Wormius, the 
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head was five inches long, from the end of the 
muzzle to the ears, and eighteen inches from 


the ears to the origin of the tail, which laft was 


i 
iy, 


. 


a foot in length, and compofed of twelve rings. 
In an individual of the fame fpecies defcribed 
by Grew, the head was three inches, the body 
feven and a half, and the tail eleven. The 
proportions of the head and body correfpond 
very well; but the difference in the tail is too 
confiderable ; and, it is probable, that, in Wor- 
mius’s individual, the tail had been broken, for 
it ought to have exceeded a foot in length. As 
in this fpecies the tail tapers to a point as {mall 
as an awl, and is at the fame time very brittle, 
jt is rare to preferve a fpecimen with the tail 
entire, as in that defcribed by Grew. 


THE TWELVE-BANDED ARMADILLO™. 


This animal feems to be the largeft of the 
armadillo kind. Its head is thicker and broad- . 
er, and its muzzle not fo flender as thofe of 

| the 


* This armadillo has broad upright ears. The cruft on the 
fhoulders is marked with oblong pieces, and that of the rump 
_ with hexangular ones. It has twelve bands on the fides, five 
- toes, with very large claws, on the fore feet, and five leffer 
onthe hind. ‘The tail is fhorter than the body, and there 
are fome fcattered hairs on the body; Peanant’s Synop/. of 
quad. p. 326. | 
Tatu 


à PORE ES RG, 
L 
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the other {pecies, The legs and feet are alfo | 
thicker, and the tail has no cruft, a peculiarity 
which fufficiently dittinguifhes it from all the o- 
thers. | It has five toes on all the feet, and 
twelve diftin& moveable bands. The fhield on 
the fhoulders confifts of four or five rows only, 
each of which is compofed of pretty large qua- 
drangular pieces, "The moveable bands are like- 
wife compofed of large and almoft fquare pieces: 
Thofe which compofe the rump fhield are nearly 
fimilar to thofe on the fhoulders. The helmet 
on the head confifts of large, irregular pieces. 
Between the joints of the moveable bands, and — 
in other parts of the armour, there are fome | 
hairs, like hog’s briftles. ‘Upon the breaft, bel- 
ly,’ legs, and tail, we perceive the rudiments of 
{cales, which are round, hard, and polifhed, like 
the reft of the cruft, and, round thefe, are {mall 
tufts of hair. The pieces which compofe the 
heimet, the two fhields, and the cuirafs, being 
proportionably larger and fewer in number in 
the twelve banded than in the other armadillos, 
entitle us to conclude that it istthe largeft of the 
| kind. 


Tatu five armadillo Africanus Seba, tom. 1. p. 47. tab. 30. 
fig. 3. 4. Note. This armadillo, like all the other {pecies, is a 
native cf America, and not of Africa. : 

Cataphradus feutis' dudbus, cingulis duodecim 3 Briffer. 
quads p. 27. : 

* Tatus major mofchum redolens.  Tatuete Brafilienfibus, 
Mareeravii. Tatu-kabaffou: Barrere, Hifi. Franc, equinox. Ps 
162. | wah: ic 7 7 

Kabaffou is the name given to this fpecies by the natives of 

Cayenne. 
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} Rind: In that reprefented in the figure, the head 
is was feven inches long, and the body twenty-one. 
But we are uncertain whether that reprefented 
in the former plate belongs to the fame fpecies, 
1 They are fimilar in many refpects, particularly 
di in having twelve moveable bands. But they 
 likewife differ in fo many articles, that it is per- 


“y 
i haps rafh to afcribe thefe differences to fex alone. 


A 


THE EIGHTEEN BANDED ÂRMADILLO *, 


D . Mr Grew firft defcribed this animal from a 
- fkin preferved in the cabinet of the Royal Socie- 
ty. All the other armadillos have two fhields, 
* one on the fhoulders, and another on the Es 
But the eighteen banded fpecies has only one 
fhield, de is upon the fhoulders. It has ob- 


tained the name of the weafelarmadillo, becaufe 
its 


* This fpecies has a very flender head, and fmall erect ears. 
The cruft on the fhoulders and rump conffts of fquare pieces. 
There are five toes on each foot. The length, from nofe to’ 
tail, is about fifteen inches, and that of the tail five and a 
half; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 327: 

Cirquincon or Circquinchum, the name commonly given to the 


armadillos in New Spain. 
Tatou ouinchum; d’ Abbeville Miffions au Mar agnon, pr se 


The weafel-headed armadillo; Grew’s rarities, Ps 19° 
“Tatu muftelinus ; Raii fynopy. quad. p. 225: 
Dafypus unicinétus, tegmine tripartito, pedibus pentadatty- 
lis; Linn. fifi. nat. p. 53- ‘ 
À Cataphractus fcuto ‘unico, cingulis oftodecim ; Ae ion. quai 


Pure 


AIS à 
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its head refembles that of the weafel. From | 
Grew’s defcription of this animal, we find that 
the body was about ten inches long, the head | 
three, and the tail five. The legs were from | 
two to three inches in length; the forehead was M 
large and flat; the eyes were fmall, and the 
ears an inch long. ‘It had five toes on each foot, « 
and large claws, of an inch long, on the three 
middle toes, the others being fmaller. The ar- | 
mour of the head and that of the legs were 
compofed of round fcales, about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. The armour of the neck con- 
fifted of one piece, formed of fma!l {quare {cales. 
The fhield on the fhoulders confifted alfo of one — 
piece, compofed of feveral rows of fimilar {mall 
{quare fcales. Thefe rows on the fhield, in this 
as well as in all the other fpecies, are continuous, 
and adhere by a fymphyfis. The reft of the bo- 
dy, from the fhield on the fhoulders to the tail, is 
covered with moveable bands feparated from 
each other by a flexible fkin. Thefe bands are 
eighteen in number.’ The anterior ones are 
largeft, and compofed of fmall fquare and ob- 
long pieces. The pofterior confift of round and 
{quare pieces; and the extremity of the armour, 
near the tail, is of a parabolic figure. The firft 
half of the tail is covered with fix rings, com- 
pofed of {mall fquare pieces; and the fecond 
half, as far asthe point, is covered with irregular 
fcales. The breaft, the belly, and the ears, are 
naked, as in the other fpecies. Of all the ar- 

madillos, 


ee 
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À madillos, from the moveable banas which ex- 
_ tend to the tail, it fhould appear that this fpecies 
has the power of contracting and rolling itfelf 


up like a ball with the greateft eafe. 
We have taken this defcription, as well as Mr 


A Ray, from Grew. M. Briflon has alfo follow- 


ed Mr Ray, and given a good defcription of this 
animal, which he calls fimply the armadillo. 
But it is fingular, that Linnaeus, though he had 
the defcriptions of Grew and Ray before his 
eyes, fhould mention this, fame animal as ha- 
ving but one band*, when it has no lefs than 
eighteen. This notion proceeds from a blun- 
der as evident as that of miftaking the ¢afu, 


Jeu armadillo Africanus of Seba, for the tatu 


muflelinus of Grew, which, even from the. de- 
fcription of thefe authors, are very different a- 
nimals. It is equally certain, that the animal 
defcribed by Grew is a real exifting fpecies, as 


the exiftence of that of Seba, at leaft as he de- 


fcribes it, is doubtful. In his eftimation, this . 


African armadillo has the whole armour of its 


body divided into three parts +. If this were 
true, inftead of many bands, the back and fides 
would be covered with one piece bounded by 
the fhields on the fhoulders and rump. This 
paflage is the foundation of Linnaeus’s error, 
wha 
* Dafypus unicin@us, tegmine tripartito, pedibus pentadac- 
tylis; Linn. Syft. Nat. p. 53. 
+ Scutum offeum toto incumbens corpori tripartitum eft 
Seba, tom I. p. 47s 
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who calls the animal Da/ypus unicinélus, tegminé iq 
tripartito. | | | | : 
_ All the armadillos are natives of Ametica. 1 
_ Before the difcovery of the New World, they | 
were totally unknown. They are never men: ! 
tioned by the ancients; modern travellers unj- 
formly {peak of them as animals peculiar to 
Mexico, Brafil, Guiana, &c. and no perfon e- 
ver pretends to have feen any of the fpecies ei- 
ther in Afia or Africa. Some voyagers have 
indeed confounded the armadillos of America 
with the manis, or fcaly lizard, of the Eaft In- 
dies. Others have imagined that they exifted 
on the Weft coafts of Africa, becaufe they have 
fometimes been tranfported from Brafil to Cui- 
ney. Belon*, who wrote more than two cen- 
turies ago, and is the firft who gave a defcription 
and figure of an armadillo from a fkin he had 
feen in Turkey, teils us, that it came from the 


"New. 


* « With regard to the animal I formerly mentioned under 
the name of fatou, it is always brought from Guiney and the 
New World; and, though it is not taken notice of by the 
ancients, I have given a figure of it. 

“ Nature has armed this creature with a hard cruft and 
large fcales, like a corflet, by which means the inwards and 
flefh are eafily taken out, without injuring its natural figure, 
From thefe circumftances, it may be carried to any diftance, 
and, accordingly, it is not uncommon in our cabinets. It may 
‘be called the Brafilian hedgehog ; for it retires into its fcales, 
asa hedgehog does into his briftles. It exceeds not the fize 
of a middling pig. It is indeed a fpecies of hog, having 
the fame legs, feet, and muzzle.’ It has been feen: alive in 
France, and ir feeds upon grain and fruits ;” Obfrs. de Belous 
ped EE, | 
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| New Continent. Oviedo*, De Lery t, Go- 
4 mara f, Thevet ||, Antoine Herrera §, P. d’Ab- 
À beville **, François Ximenes, Stadeniust f, Mo- 
 nard ff, Jofeph Acofta ||], de Laët $, and 
| all the modern hiftorians, mention thefe animals 

» as natives of South America. Of all the writers 
I have quoted, Pifo alone has advanced, but 
' without any authority, that the armadillos are 
found in the Eaft Indies***, as well as in A- 
merica. He has probably confounded the fcaly 
lizards with the armadillos. The former are called 
armadillos by the Spaniards. This error has been 
adopted by our nomenclators and defcribers of 
cabinets, who have not only admitted the arma- 
dillos into the Eaft Indies, but into Africa, 
though none of them ever exifted in thofe parts 


of 


_* Oviedo, Summarium Ind. Occid. cap. 22. 

+ Hift. d’un voyage fait en la terre du Brafil, par Jean de 

Lery, p. 154. 

+ Gomara; Hilt. Mexican. &c. 

‘Ih Singularités de la France Antarctique, par Thevet, chap. 
dE Defcript. des Indes Occident. par Ant. de Herrera, p. 252: 

*+ Miffion en l’ifle de Maragnon, par le P. C. d’Abbeville, 
Capucin, p. 248. 

++ Joann. Staden. Res geftae in Brafilia, &c. 

++ Nicolai Monardi, Simplicium Medic. hift. p. 330. 

||| Hilt. nat. des Indes, par Jofeph Acolta, p. 198. 

§§ Defcript. des Indes Occident. par Jean Laët, chap. 5. p. 
485. et 486. et chap. 15. p. 556. 

- *#** Cum in Occidentalis non folum, fed et Orientalis Indiae 
partibus frequens adeo fit hoc inufitatae conformationis a- 
nimal, non mirum fi vel nomine, vel magnitudine, figura 
quoque fubinde variet; Pifon. hifi. nat. Brafil. p. 100. 
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of the world, except fuch as were tranfported — 
from America, | | a 
The climate and country of thefe animals, 
therefore, are not equivocal: But it is more | 
difficult to determine the fize of each kind. 
With this view, we have compared the fkins of _ 
a great number preferved in the royal and other 
cabinets: We have alfo compared all the defcrip- 
tions of authors with our own, without being 
able to draw any certain conclufion. It only ap-. 
pears, that the twelve and fix banded armadillos 
are the largeft, and that the three, eight, nine, 
and eighteen banded fpecies are the leaft. The 
head of the larger kinds is more folid and harder 
than that of the fmaller; the pieces of which it is 
compofed are larger and fewer in number ; the 
moveable bands encreach lefs upon each other ; 
and the fkin and flefh are harder, and not fo good. - 
Pifo fays, that the flefh of the fix banded arma- 
dillo is not eatable *: and Nieremberg aflures 
us that it is noxious . Barrere tells us, that 
the twelve banded armadillo has a {trong odour 
of mufk. All authors agree, that the fleth of 
the three banded, and particularly that of the 
cight banded fpecies, is as good as that of a pig. 
_ They 


* Prima et maxima (Jpecies) tatupeba, cujus defcriptioni 
fuperfedeo, utpote non edulis ; Pifan. hiff. nat. Brafil. p. 100. 

T Quaedam innoxia et gratiffimi alimenti funt, alia noxia et 
venenata, ut vomitu ac flatu alvi fincopem inducant. + 
Diftinguuntur teftarum feu laminarum numero : Innoxia'oc- 
tonis, noxia fenis conftant ; Nieremberg, bift. nat. Peregr. FA 
59. | cS ECE pin tn 
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They likewife remark, that all the {mall kinds 
frequent the plains and marfhes ; and that the 
Jargeft fpecies are found in dry and elevated 


places only *. 


All thefe animals have the faculty of contrac- 
ting their bodies in the form -of a ball with 


more or lefs facility. When contracted, the de- 
 fe& of their armour is moft confpicuous in thofe 


which have feweft moveable bands. In this fi- 


| tuation, the three banded fpecies prefents two 


large voids between the fhields and the armour 
of the back. None of them can affume a form 
fo perfectly round asthe hedgehog; they have 
rather the figure of a globe very much flattened 
at the poles. 

The fingular cruft with which they are co- 
vered is a real bone, compofed of {mall conti- 
guous pieces, which, without being moveable 
or articulated, except at the joints of the bands, 
are united by a fymphyfis, and may all be 
feparated from each other when heated in a 
fire. When the animal is alive, thefe {mall 
pieces, both in the fhiclds and moveable bands f, 

| obey, 


* In the woods of Oronook and Guiana, there are armadil- 
los four timés larger than thofe of the plains; Hi/?. nat. de 
POrenoque, par Gumilla, tom. 2. p. 7. 

+ «The nine-banded armadillo is very fenfible. When his 
{cales are prefled, he complains, and rolls himfelf up like a 
ball. I remarked, that all the rows, befide the movement by 
which they joint into each other, have another along the 
fpine of the back, which enables them to extend and enlarge 


 themfelves,” &c. 3 Mouv. vay. aux ifles de PAmerique, tom. 2: 


Fy 388. 
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obey, in fome meafure, its motions, efpecially 
that by which it contraëts itfelf. If this’ were 
not the cafe, it would not poffibly roll itfelf up. 
Thefe pieces are of different figures in different 
fpecies, and are always arranged with as much ' 
regularity as the moft elegant mofaic work. The ! 
thin pellicle which covers the cruft, is a tranfpa- 
rent {kin, which has the effet of a varnifh to 
the whole body. This fkin rifes a good deal, 
and even changes the reliefs of the mofaic work, 
which are very different when it is removed. 
Befides, this offeous cruft is only a cover, totally 
independent of the internal parts of the animal’s 
body, whofe bones, and other organs, are con- 
ftructed like thofe of all other quadrupeds. 

The armadillos, in general, are inoffenfive a- 
nimals, and dono mifchief, unlefs they are allow- 
ed to enter the gardens, where they eat melons, 
potatoes, and other roots and pot-herbs. Though 
natives of the warm climates of America, they 
can live in temperate regions. Some years ago, 
{ faw one in Languedoc, which was fed in the 
_houfe, and went about freely without doing any 
harm. ‘They walk quickly; but they can nei- 
ther run, nor leap, nor climb trees ; fo that they 
can never efcape thofe who purfue them. Their 
only refources are to conceal themfelves in their 
holes, or, if too diftant from their retreats, to 
endeavour to dig a hole before they are feized; 
for the mole digs not more quickly than the at= | 

madillo, - 
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? madillo. Before being totally concealed, they 
are fometimes caught by the tail, when they 
vmake fuch a powerful refiftance *, that the tait 
is left in the hands of the enemy. To prevent 
mutilating them in this manner, it is neceflary 
to widen the holes, and then they are taken 
without refiftance. Whenever they are feized, 
they roll themfelves up, and never extend till 
they are placed near a fire. Their cruft, though 
hard and rigid, is fo fenfible, that, when touched 
by the finger, the animal feels the impreflion, 
and inftantly contracts itfelf. When their holes 
are deep they are forced out by fmoke or by 
water. They are faid to remain in their holes 
during a third part of the year f. It is certain, 
however, that they never come out but during 
the night, when they go in queft of food. The 
armadillo is hunted with {mall dogsf, by whom 
VOL. 'Y. - Bb they 


* The nine banded ru dtiTo when their head and part of 
the body are concealed in the hole, believe themfelves to be 
fafe ; and, indeed, they have nothing to fear, .unlefs the fol- 
lowing expedient be ufed to drag them out. The ‘Indian ar- 
rives, and feizes the animal by the tail, whichis very long. 
The armadillo opens his fcales, and attaches them fo firong- 
ly to the walls of his hole, that the Indian may pull off the 
tail, but cannot force the animal from his retreat. In this 
cafe, the hunter tickles him with a ftick or the end of his 
bow, which makes the animal contract his fcales, and then - 
he is ‘taken without difficulty ; Hi iff. nat. de lOrénoque, par 
Gumilla, tom. 3. p. 226. 

+ Hilt. gen. des Antilles, par le Père du Tertre, tom. 2: 

} Pp. 298. 
+ Hitt. nat. des Antilles, p. 123. 
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_ they are foon exciton: They contract them- 4 
{elves long before the dogs come up with them ; 1 
and in this ftate they are feized and carried off ; 
When on the top of a precipice, they efcape . 
both the dogs and the hunter ; for they contra, « 
and allow themfelves to roll down like a bullet, * 
without breaking their cruft, or aN any: 
injury. 
Thefe animals are fat, iets very fruitful. The 1 
male exhibits, by his external organs, great ge- 
nerative powers, The female is faid to produce 
every four months T ; and, accordingly, the fpe- 
cles is very numerous. As they make excellent: 
eating, they are hunted in every manner. They 
are eafily taken with fnares, that are laid on the 
edges of waters and other moift places, which 
they always frequent. They never remove far 
from their holes, which are very deep, and which 
they endeavour to regain upon every alarm. 
They are faid not to be afraid of the bite of the 
rattle fnake Ÿ, though it is as dangerous as that 
of the viper. It is faid that they live in peace 
with thefe reptiles, which are often found in their 
holes. The favages employ the cruft of the ar- 
madillo for feveral purpofes. ‘They, paint: it 
with different colours, and make of it bafkets, 
boxes, and other fmall veflelss Monard, Xime- 
| nes, 


* raies hift. Mexic. p.314. 
+ Hiftoire naturelle de l’Orénoque, par Gumilla, p- 225, 
“f Nieremberg, Rift. nat. Peregr. P+ 159. 
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“nes, and other writers, afcribe great medicinal 
_ powers to different parts of thefe animals. They 
affure us that the cruft reduced to a powder, 
and taken internally, even in a {mall dofe, is a 
- powerful fudorific; that the hip-bone, pulveri- 
fed, cures the er difeafe ; that the firft 
bone of the tail, applied to the ear, reftores hear- 
ing to the fe &c. We can give no credit to 
 thefe extraordinary powers. The cruft and 
bones of the armadillo are of the fame nature 
- with the bones of other animals.- Effects fo 

marvellous can only be procuced by 3 imaginary 
virtues. 


Fe ee 


SU RiP EM BAND 


Our original figure of the fix banded armadillo 
was. taken from a preferved cruft. The figure 
now reprefented was drawn from the life by M, 
de Séve, who, at the fame time, fent me the fol- 
lowing defcription. | | 
* The male is fourteen inches long, without 
| reckoning the tail, and correiponds pretty 
* well with the defcription given in your work, 
_ However, in your defcipdisa: it 1s faid the 
_* fhoulder-fhield confifts of five parallel rows of 
| * fmall pentangula r pieces, with an oval in each. 


Bb ‘But 
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‘ But thefe characters feem to vary; for, in the 
“animal I have drawn, the fhoulder-fhield is 
‘ compofed of fix parallel rows, of which the 
‘fmall pieces are: irregular hexagons. The 
“ rump-fhield confifts often parallel rows, and 
‘the fmall pieces are narrow fquares. The. 

“ rows near the tail lofe their fquare form, and | 
‘become more round. The tail, a part of GER | 
“was broken off, is four inches and a half in 
‘length; but, in the drawing, I have made it 
* fix inches. fe walking, it carries the tail high, 
‘and a little hdbobed The trunk is covered. 
‘with an offeous cruft as well as the body. The 
* trunk has fix unequal rows, compofed of fmall 
© irregular hexagons. The head is three inches 
‘ten lines long, and the ears one inch three 
“lines. The eye, inftead of being funk, as re- 
‘marked in your hiftory, is indeed: very fmall, 
* but the globe is prominent, and well defended 
. “by eye-lids. * The body is very fat, and the 
* fkin of the belly i is wrinkled, and full of {mall 
€ tuber cles, from which iffue a number of pretty 
one white hairs. The cruft, on the broadeft 
* part of the body, is fix cei feven lines, 

- ©The fore legs are two inches two lines long, 
; and thofe behind three inches four lines. The 
< foré claws are very long, the longeft being one 
‘inch three lines, the next one inch two lines, 
* and the fmalleft ten lines. The length of the 

* hind claws is at moft half an inch. The legs 
‘are 
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‘are covered, as far as the claws, with a yel- 
“ Jowifh fealy fkin. When the animal walks 
*he fupports himfelf on the tips of the claws of 
‘the fore feet. His penis, when drawn out in 
 * à ftate of repofe, is fix inches feven lines long, 
© near four lines thick, and muft augment confi- 
“ derably during its erection. When the penis 
© ftretches, it lies upon the belly like a fnail, 

‘leaving a fpace of a line or two between each 

‘ circumvolution, I have been told, that, when 
* ‘ thefe animals copulate, the female lies on her 

“ backito receive the male. The one I have 
© defcribed was only eighteen months old.’ 

M. de la Borde remarks, that there are two 
fpecies of armadillos in Guiana. The largeft is 
black, and weighs from eighteen to twenty 
pounds. The other, which is brown, or rather 

_ iron-coloured, has three claws of different lengths. 
Its tail is foft, and without any armour, being 

covered with a fimple fkin. It is much fmaller 
than the other, and weighs about three pounds 
only. Nabe 

‘ The large armadillos,’ fays M. de la Borde, 
‘ bring forth eight, and fometimes ten at a lit- 

“ter, in their holes, which they dig very deep. 
‘ When attempts are made to unkennel this ani- 
‘mal, he labours hard to render the hole fill 

- © deeper, and defcends almoft perpendicularly. 

_ ©He goes out in the night only, and feeds up- 

‘on worms, woodlice, and ants. His flefh is 


Bb 3 : .* good, 
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‘ good, and, in flavour, fomewhat refembles that M 
| OT TAN oh aie gi di fmall iron-coloured armadillo M 

‘ brings forth only four or five young; but fhe | 
‘digs fil} deeper, and is more difficult to catch. 1 
‘When it rains, thefe animals go out during | 
“the day ; but, in fair weather, they remain in 
their holes till night. They are always folitary ; 
‘and they are known to be in their holes by a 7 


FETES ss € 


‘number of flies which follow their fcent. When ! 
‘the hunter digs in order to feize them, they _ 


dike likewife ; ‘and, by throwing the earth be- 
Bae fhut up the mouths of their holes fo 


“completely, that no fmoke can enter. The 


RCA bring forth in the beginning of the : 


* rainy feafon.’ 


The large black armadillo of M. de la Borde 


may be teferred to the twelve- banded fpecies, 
which is the largeft of all the armadillos ; and 
the fmall iron-coloured kind may be referred to 
the eight-banded ‘armadillo; though M. de Ja 
Borde fays, ‘that its tail is Hated, a fa& which 
merits confirmation. 

We have given a figure of an PILE with 


nine moveablé bands and a very long tail. 


Dr William Watfon has deferibed this ar- 


rmadillo *, of which the following is an ex- — 


9 


tra. This animal was living in the houfe of 


Lord Southwell, and was brought from Ameri- — 


ea. The figure, however, in the Philofophical | 
ef ‘Tite  Tranfations, 


* Philofophical Tranfaétions, vol. 54. plate 7. 
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_ Tranfa@tions, was not drawn till after the ani- 
mal's death, which is the reafon why it is rough 

and hard, as it is in our figure. This animal 
weighed feven pounds, and exceeded not the 
fize of an ordinary cat. It was a male, and 

- grew confiderably while in Lord Southwell’s 
poffeffion, It was fed with flefh and milk, and 
refufed to eat grain or fruits. Thofe who 
brought it from America affured us, that it dug 
a lodging for itfelf in the earth. | 


THE 


| 


THE PACA, or SPOTTED 
CAVY*. 


HE Paca, or fpotted Cavy, is an animal 
peculiar to the New World. It digs holes 


in the earth, like the rabbit, to which it has of- 


ten been compared, though there is very little 
refemblance between them. It is even larger 
than the hare. Its body is thicker and plumper ; 
the head is round and the muzzle fhort. It 1s 

very 


* The upper jaw is longer than the lower. The noftrils are 
large, the whifkers long, the ears fhort and naked. The hairs 
are fhort and hard, the colour of the upper part of the body 


is a dark brown; the fides are marked, lengthwile, with lines . 
OF gray fpots. The belly is white; in fome, perhaps young © 
onés, the fides and fpots are of a pale yellow. There are five - 


toes on each foot. It has only the mere rudiment of a tail, 
The length of the body is about ten inches. It is made like 
a pig, and in fome places is called the hog-rabbit ; Pennant’s 
[inopf, of quad. p. 245. | | 
Pag ou Pague; Hii. d'un voyage au Brafil, par de Lery, p. 157: 
Paca Brafilienfibas ; Marcg. p. 224. Pifo, p. 101. 
Mus Brafilienfis magnus, porcelli pilis et voce, Paca dictus, 
Marcgravii ; Raï fÿnopf. quad. p. 226. 
Cavia paca; Ain? quad. p. 50. 
Cuniculus major paluftris, fafciis albis notatus: Barrere, hift. 
Franc. Equinox. p. 152. . ; ys 
Cuniculus caudatus, auritus, pilis obfcure fulvis, rigidiss 
lineis ex albo flavicantibus ad latera diftinttis ; Brifon. quad. 
eh aoe 1 | 
Mus paca, cauda abbreviata, pedibus pentadadtylis, lateri- 
bus flavefcente-lineatis ; Lynn. Sy/ft. Nat. p. 81.) 
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very fat, and rather refembles a young pig * in 
figure, grunting, gait, and manner of eating ; for 
it ufes not, like the rabbit, its fore feet in carry- 
ing food to its mouth ; and, like the hog, it digs 
the earth in queft of nourifhment. It frequents 
the banks of rivers 7, and is only found in the 


warm and moift places of South America. Its 


flefh is fat, and makes excellent food Ÿ. Even 
its fkin is eat, like that of a pig. For thefe — 
/ reafons, 


* Hoe genus animalia pilis et voce porcellum referunt, 
dentibus et figura capitis, et etiam magnitudine cuniculum; au- 
ribus murem ; funtque fingularia et fui generis ; Raï fjnop/. 
quad. p. 227. Mr Ray might have added, that this animal re- 
fembles a pig {till more in the figure of its body, in the tafte 
and whitenefs of its flefh, in fatnefs, and the thicknefs of its 
{kin ; and that it is larger than any rabbit. 

+ The pacas refemble pigs of two months old; and are 
very numerous about the banks of the river St Francis ; De- 
feript. des Indes Occident. par de Laët, p. 484. 

+ The Pac is the fatteft of all our Cayenne animals, and its 
flefh is extremely good and well flavoured ; Voyage a Cayenne, 
par Ant. Binet, p. 340. The Pak is a well known fpecies of 
rabbit ; its flefh is much better than that of the agouti, or 

long nofed cavy ; Barrère, hifi. Franc. equin. p. 185. Lhe Pacs 
of Brafil are large ; their head and muzzle refemble thofe of 
cats; their fkin is of a dull gray colour, fpotted with white, 


| Their flefh is very good and tender ;, Defcript. des Indes Occi- 


dent. par Herrera, p. 252. 
$ The muzzle of the Paca is round, like that of a cat: Its 
{kin is black, and marked with fome white fpots. Not only 
the flefh, but the fkin is delicious, tender, and in great requeft 
with the luxurious ; Hifi. des Indes, par Maffée, p. 70. Paca 
magnitudine eft porcelli, pingui et craflo corpore, et circiter 
decem digitos longo : Capite inftar cuniculorum noftrorum 
craflo ; auribus pilis nudis et paulum acutis : Nares habet 
j amplas #: 
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reafons, this animal is in perpetual requeft. It is 
difficult for the hunters to take him alive. When 
furprifed in his hole, which they lay open both 
before and behind, he defends himfelf, and even 
bites in a cruel manner. His fkin, though co- 
vered with coarfe fhort hair, makes a very good 
fur*, becaufe it is regularly {potted on the fides. 
Thefe animals produce often, and in great num- 
bers; many of them are deftroyed by men and 


beafts of prey ; and yet the fpecies is always nu- 


merous. It is a native of South America, and 
is found in no part of the Old Continent. 


| SU P- 


amplas ; os inferius brévius fuperiori : Rimam inftar leporis, 
non tamen fiflura ; barbam felinam, feu leporinam prolixam, et 
poft oculos pone aures iterum tales pilos : Crura priora paulo 
breviora pofterioribus ; in pedibus digiti guatuar : Cauda 


breviflimo ut Agut ; ; pili corporis funt umbrae coloris, bre- | 


ves, et ad ta@um duri. In lateribus autem fecundum longi- 
tudinem maculas habet cinereas, in ventre albicat. Cibum ob- 
latum pedibus non tenet ut Aguti, fed in terra pofitum devo- 
rat, inftar fuis, atque ad eundem pene modum grunnit. Car- 
nem habet eximiam et pinguem, ita ut non habeat opus lardo 
quando affatur, unde Lufitanis caca real vocatur illorum vena- 


tio ; Marcgrav. hift. Brafil. p. 224. Note. Marcgrave errs : 


when he gives this animal four toes only to each foot ; for it is 
certain that there are five toes on all the feet; the inmoft i is, 
indeed, fo {mall as to be diftinguifhable by the claw only. 
© * The Pag, or Pague,is an animal about the fize of a fmall 
fpaniel. Its head is of a clumfy make ; its flefh has nearly 
the fame tafte as that of veal ; and its fkin, being beautifully 
Spotted with white, gray, and black, makes a very rich fur 5 
Hifi. d’un voyage au Brajfil, par de Lery, p. 157. 
- At Maragnon we find animals called pacs ; which are round, 
and fomewhat larger than the coatis. "Their head is thick and 
fhort, their ears fmall, and their tail not longer than a little 


fingers | 
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The defcription of the fpotted cavy, given in 
the laft article, was taken from a young fubject, 
which had not acquired one half of its growth. 
I have fince had one fent me, which, when it ar- 
rived, was larger than the former, and, from 
‘the month of Auguft 1774, to the 28th day of 
May 1775, during which period it was nourifh- 
ed in my houfe, its fize continued to augment. 
I now proceed to give an account of its mode of 
living and aéting, from the remarks of the Sieur 
Trécourt. a oe } : 
When provided with a wooden cage or box, 

“ this animal remains perfectly tranquil during the 
+ day, efpecially when plentifully fupphed with 
food. He feems even to have an affection for 

his retreat, as long as the day lafis ; for, after 
feeding, he retires fpontaneoully into it. But, 
| when night approaches, by perpetual reftlefine(s 


+ 
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and agitation, and by tearing the bars of his pri- 

fon with his teeth, he difcovers a violent defire- 
to get out. Nothing of this kind happens du- 
Ë ring the day, 'unlefs he has occafion for fome 
i natural evacuation ; for he cannot endure the 
| fmalleft degree of dirtinefsin his little apartment ; 
) and,” 


finger. Their fkin is beautiful, being covered with fhort hair, ~ 
variegated with black and white {pots ; Mifion au Maragnon, 
par ke P. Claude d Abbeville, p. 25% | 
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and, when about to void his excrements, he al: 
ways retires to the moft diftant corner he can 
find. When his ftraw begins to fmell, he often 
throws it out, as if he meant to Senana frefh 
hitter. This old ftraw he pufhes out with his 
muzzle, and goes in queft of rags or paper to — 
replace it. But his attachment was not confined 
to his cage. All obfcure corners feemed to be 
agreeable to him; and he often formed a new 
neft for himfelf in prefles which he found open, 
-or under the kitchen grate. Wherever he efta-. 
blifhed a new abode, nothing but force could 
make him leave it. In this animal, which was 
a female, the propenfitÿ to cleanlinefs was fo 
firong, that, a large male rabbit being fhut up 
with her when fhe was in feafon, fhe took an 
averfion to him the moment he voided his ex= 
crement in their common apartment. Before 
this event, fhe had received him fo cordially, that 
fomething was expected ; fhe even made confi- 
derable advances, for fhe licked his nofe, ears, 
and body ; and the allowed him to take almoft 
the whole food which was given her. But, as 
foon as the rabbit had infected the cage with his 
erdure, fhe retired into the bottom of an old 
prefs, where fhe made a bed of paper and rags, 
and returned not to her old lodging till the faw 
it neat, and freed from the unclean gueft which 

had Bees prefented to her. 
The {potted cavy is eafily accuftomed to a dd 
meftic life. Wnlefs induftrioufly irritated, he is 
gentle 
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gentle and tractable. He is fond of ddglation! 
and licks the hands of the pérfon who carelles 


him. He knows thofe who take care of him, 


and readily diftinguifhes their voices. When 
gently ftroaked on the back, he ftretches him- 
{elf out, lies down on his belly, by a fmall cry 
expreffes his acknowledgment, and feems to afk 
a continuance of the favour. When feized ina 
rough manner, however, he makes violent ef- 
forts to efcape. ee | 
His mufcles are large and ftrong ; and yet his 
fkin is fo fenfible, that the flighteft touch is fuf- 
ficient to excite in him the moft lively emotions. 
This great fenfbility, though generally accom- 
panied with fweetnefs of temper, produces fome- 
times, when too much irritated, or when a difa- 
greeable object is prefented, the moft violent 
paroxyfms of pañlion. The bare fight of an 
unknown dog. is fufficient to produce this effect 
in the {potted cavy. When confined in his cage, 
he has been obferved, upon the entrance of a 
frange dog into the chamber, to bite the door, 
and make an effort to force it. At firft, it was 
believed that he never wifhed to go out, unlefs 
when preffed by. natural neceflities. But, when 
at full liberty, we were furprifed to fee him dart 
out fuddenly upon an innocent dog, which he 
bit very feverely. In a few days, however, he 
became familiar with this dog. People with 
whom he is unacquainted, if they irritate him, 
he treats in the fame manner. But he never 
bites 


A 
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- bites thofe who have the care of him. He has — 
an averfon to children, whom he always pur= 


fues. His paflion is exprefled by.chattering his 
teeth, and is oor preceded by a kind of 
grunting. 

This animal Git often on his pofteriors, and 
fometimes remains long in this fituation, He 
has the air of combing his head and whifkers 
with his paws, which he continually licks and 


_moïftens with his faliva. In this operation, he 


often ules both paws at a time ; he then fcratch- 
es all the parts of his body which he can reach 
with his fore feet, and completes his drefling by 
{cratching with his hind paws fuch parts as can- 
not be reached by the fore ones. 

This animal, notwithftanding, is grofs and 
corpulent. His body is neither delicate, nor 
{mooth, nor nimble, but rather heavy and lurid, 
having nearly the gait of a {mall hog. He runs 
feldom, and, when he does, it is always with a 


_ bad grace. He has no vivacious movement, but 


that of leaping upon the furniture, or upon fuch 
things as he wifhes to feize and carry of. He 
relembles the hog fill farther in the whitenef 
and thicknefs of his fkin, which cannot be drawn 
off, becaufe it adheres to the flefh. 

Though our animal had not acquired his full 
growth, he was eighteen inches long in his na- 
tural contracted fituation ; but, when he extend- 
ed himfelf, he was near iG feet sone the point 
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1 of the muzzle to the extremity of the body ; 


while the fpotted cavy, defcribed in the original 
work, exceeded not feven inches five lines ; 
which difference, as there was no other between 
the two animals, muft be afcribed entirely to 
that of their ages. 

The height before, in the individual. we are 
now defcribing, is feven inches, and behind.a- 
bout nine inches and a half ; fo that, in walk- 
ing, the hind part of the body appeared always 
higher than the head. The pofterior part of the 
body is alfo the thickeft, being nineteen inches 
and a half in circumference, while that of the 
anterior part is only fourteen inches. 

The body is covered with fhort, coarfe, thinly 
{cattered hairs, of a dufky colour, and deeper on 
the back. | But the belly, the breaft, the throat, 


and the interior parts of the legs, are of a dirty 
white : This animal is rendered exceedingly re- 
markable, by five longitudinal rows of white 


fpots, which run along the body, and approach 

each other at their extremities. 3 
The head, from the nofe to the top of the 
front, is near five inches long, and very convex. 
The eyes are large, prominent, of a brownith 
colour, and about two inches diftant from one 
another. ‘The ears are roundifh, about eight 
lines in length, and nearly of an equal breadth 
at the bafe ; they are plaited, and covered with, 
a down fo fine as to be almoft imperceptible ei- 
a : : | | ther 
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ther to the touch or the fight. The end of the 


nofe is broad, nearly of a black colour, and di- 
vided like that of the hare. The noftrils are 
very large. The animal has confiderable ftrength 
and addrefs in the management of this organ; 
for I have often feen him raife the portcullis of 
his cage with it. The under jaw is an inch 
fhorter, and much narrower than the upper. On 
each fide, and toward the bafe of the upper jaw, 

there is a kind of longitudinal fold, garnifhed 
with hair on the middle, which, at Grit fight, e- 
fpecially when viewed Éd may be mifta- 
ken for the mouth; for the mouth appears not, 
unlefs when it is open; its aperture exceeds not 


fix or feven lines; and it is not above two or 
three lines diftant from the fold mentioned am 


bove. 


Each jaw is armed ssi two very long incifive | 


teeth, which are as yellow as faffron, and of 
ftrength fufficient to cut wood. I have feen this 
animal, in the courfe of a fingle night, cut a hole 
in one of the planks of his lodging large enough 
to let out his head. His tongue is narrow, thick, 
and fomewhat rough, His whifkers confift of 


black and white hairs, placed on each fide of the | 


nofe ; and there are fimilar hairs, but blacker and 
fewer in number, on each fide of the head under 
the ears. The refiftance of the animal prevent- 
ed us from counting the number of its grinders. 
Each foot, both before and behind, has five 
toes, four of which are armed with claws about 
half 
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half an inch long, and of a flefh colour. But 
this colour fhould not be regarded as a conftant 
character; for, in feveral animals, and particular- 
ly the hare, we often find the claws black, while, | 
in other individuals, they are whitifh or flefh- — 
coloured. The fifth, or interior claw, is very 
fhort, and vilible only when the animal raifes 
his foot. Between the hind feet, at a little di- 
ftance from the organs of generation, there are 
two paps of a brownifh colour. In fine, though - 
the tail is hardly vifible, by fearching, we find a 
{mall button of two or three lines long. | 
The domeftic paca, or fpotted cavy, eats every 
thing prefented to him, and has a ftrong appe- 
tite. Heis commonly fed with bread, which 
he eats equally well, whether it be foaked in 
water, in wine, or even in vinegar. But, he 1s 
fo fond of fugar and fruits, that, when offered 
to him, he expreffes his joy by bounding and 
leaping. He is alfo fond of roots and pot-herbs 
of all kinds; for he eats, with equal relifh, 
grapes, cellery, onions, and garlic; and he 
refufes not coleworts, grafs, mofs, or the bark | 
of trees. We have even feen him eat wood, — 
though half charred.  Flefh he feemed to like 
worfe than any other food, and he eat it but. 
rarely, and in very {mall quantities. He might 
be eafily fed with grain; for he often fearched 
for it among his litter. When he drinks, he 
laps like the dog. His urine is thick, and has 
Vou. V. Ciena an 
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an infupportable odour, His excrements confift _ 


of {mall crottels, which are longer than i thele of 
the rabbit or hare. 
From thefe minute obfervations, we are led to 


believe that this fpecies might be naturalized in 


France, which, as the sia is -eafily tamed, and 
his fleth isexcellent, would bea ufeful acquifition. 
He feems not to be much afraid of cold; and, 
belides, as he can dig holes in the earth, he could 
eafily defend himfelf againft the rigour of win- 
ter. A fingle individual of ‘this fpecies would 
furnifh as much good meat as feven or r eight 


rabbits. 


M. de la Borde HER us, that the fpotted - 


cavy generally lives on the banks of rivers; and 
that he forms his hole in fuch a manner as ta 
have three different ways of entering, or going 
out. * When purfued,’ M. de la Borde remarks, 
* he takes to the water, and’ dives frequently ; ; 
‘ but, when attacked by the dogs, he makes a vi- 
“gorous defence.’ M. de la Borde adds, “that 
“the flefh of this animal is much efteemed at 


x ipa boat and that, however prepared, it is ex- 
cellent. 


* The fpotted cavy lives Bates in his Hale, and 


‘leaves it not ull night, when he goes in quett 


‘of food. He comes not abroad during the ~ 


‘ day, unlefs when he is obliged by the necef- 
* fities of nature ; for no dung is ever found in 
© his kennel ; éd. when he returns, he always 

| * fhuts 


‘ 
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* fhuts up the entrances with leaves and twigs. 
© The famale generally produces but one at a 
‘time, which ‘quits not the mother till it be full 
‘grown, or, if it be a male, till it copulates. 
© At Cayenne, there are two or three. fpecies, 
© which are faid not to intermix. Some of them | 
‘ weigh from fourteen to twenty pounds, and 
‘ others from twenty-five to thirty.’ 


Coa The 


The VIRGINIAN OPOSSUM®*. 


HE Opoffum is an American animal, and 
eafily diftinguifhable from all others, by 
two very fingular charaGters, 1. Under the belly 
of the female there is a large cavity in which the re- 
ceives 


: * All the fpecies of the opoffum have two canine teeth in 
each jaw The cutting teeth in each jaw are unequal. They 
have five toes on each foot; and the hind feet are formed 
like a hand, with a diftinét thumb. ——The Virginian opoffum 
has a long fharp pointed nofe, large, rôund, naked, and ve- 
ery thin ears, fmall, black, lively:eyes, and long ftiff hairs on 
each fide of the nofe, and behind the eyes. The face is co- 
vered with fhort foft hairs, of a dufky colour. Above each 
eye, there is a large white fpot. The cheeks are whitifh, 
and the fides of the neck of a dirty yellow. The hind part 
of the neck, and the back, are covered with foft, but une- 
ven hairs, above two inches long, the bottoms of which are 
of a yellowifh white, the middle part black, and the ends whi- 
tifh. ‘The fides are covered with dirty and dufky hairs, and 
the belly with foft, woolly, dirty white hair. The legs and 
thighs are black, the feet dufky, and the claws white. The 
bale of the tail, for near three inches, is ‘clothed with long 
hairs like thofe on the back, and the remainder with fmall 
{cales ; the half next the body is black, and the reft:white. 
The tail has a difagrecable appearance, refembling the body 
of a fnake, and has the fame prehenfile power as en of fome 
monkeys. The body is round, and pretty thick, and the legs 
are fhort. The female, on the lower part of the belly, hae a 
large pouch, in which the teats are lodged, and where the 
young fhelter as foon as they are born, The length of one 
I examined was feventeen inches, and that of the tail fourteen ; ; 
Pennant’s Synopf. of quad, p. 205, 

The 


PR 
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-ceives and fuckles her young. 2. In both male 
and female, the firft toe of the hind feet has 
no claws, and is feparated from the reft, like the 
thumb in the human hand; while the other 
toes of the fame feet are Pie near each other, 

Cc 3 and 


The Brafilian name of this animal is Pe à sarigue, or 
carigueya. 

Carigueya jupatiima ; Pi/on. bit, Brafil. p. 323: | 

Carigueya tatibi; Marcer. hift. nat. Brafil. p. 222. Rait 
Jnopl. quad. p, 182. 185. 

Tlaquatzin; Hernand. hifi. Mexic. p. 300. Admiranda fera 
quam Indi vocant Tlaquatzin, Antonius Herrera Taquatzin 
dixit. Recentes Hifpani fcriptores, corrupto nonnihil nomine, 
Tlaquacum. Cardanus Chiurcam five Chuciam ; Stadenius 
Seruoi ; nomenclator femi-vulpam. Raphe Hamor, in defcrip- ‘ 
tione Virginiae, Opoflumem dixit: Alii aucham, alii Safapim, 
alii Cerigonem dixére; Eu/. Nieremberg, hiff. nat. peregrin. ps 
156. Note. The defcription of this animal given by Nie- 
remberg is copied verbatim from Hernandes. 

… Cerignon, according to Maffeé; Hi if. des Indes, liv. 2. p. 46. 
and Barleus, Res geftae in Brajilia, + 222. The Cerignon, fays 
Maffeé, is a wonderful creature. From its belly hangs, 
two pouches in which it carries its young, each of which ad- 
heres firmly to its teats, and never quits the hold till it be 
able to go in queft of food. Note.  Maffeé is wrong, when he 
mentions the opoffum as having two pouches. However, 
when the dugs are {welled with milk, they raife a protubex 
rance in the middle of the bag, which. gives it the appearance 
of beitig divided into two. Maffeé probably faw the animal 
in this late, which would lead him into the miltakes 

| Sarigoy; de Lery, p. 156. 

Seruoi or ferwoi; Stadenius, Hif. Brafil. p. 129+ 

Chiurca and Chucia, according to Oviedo and Cardan; De 
Subtilitate, lib. YO. oper. p. 531. 

~ Apoflumes; Raph. Hamor, defeript. de la Virginie. 

Opaflum; de Lat, Hifi. de Nouveau Monde, p. 88. 

Carigueya. feu Marfupiale Americanum ; Anatomy, of an 


orem 
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and armed with crooked claws. The firft cha 
racter has been remarked by fome travellers and 
naturalifts; but the fecond has entirely efcaped 
them. It was firft obferved by Edward Tyfon, 
an Englith phyfician. He is the only author 
who has given a good defcription of the fe- 

male ; 


opofum by Edward T fon, London, 1698. Phil. Tranf. No. 239: 
Note, T'yfon defcribed the female, and Cowper afterwards 
Save a defcription of the male; Phil. Tranf. No. 290. 

Opoflum ; Catefoy’s Carolina, Apend. p. 29. Beverly’s Vir- 
Ginia, p. 135. Law/fon’s Carolina, p.120. Rochfort?s Antilles, 
vol. 1. p. 283. 

Olla; Fo wage de la Hontan, tom. 2. p. 44: 

Manitou; Æ:f. gen. des Antilles, par le P. du Tertre, tem. 2. 

 ?: 301. 

Faras, or Ravale; Hi/?. nat. de Orénoque, par Gumilla, tom. 
3+ Ps 2384 annem Gumilla falls into the fame blunder with 
Maffeé, by telling us, that es female opoflum has two 
pouches, — 

Rat favage ; Mem. fur la Louifiane, par Dumont, p. 83. 

Rat de bois, Wood- rat; Hiff. de la Nouvelle France, par le 
P. Charlevoix, tom, 3. p 333. Hit. de la Louifiane, par du 
Pratz, low. 2. Pp. 94. 

Simi-vulpa; Gefner. quad. p. 870. 
fldrov. quad. p. 223. 

Vulpes major putoria, cauda tereti et glabra; Barrerè, Hii. 
Franc. Equinox. 166. 

Le Manicou; Feuiliée Obf. Peru. tom. 3. p. 206. 

Mus marfupialis fylveftris, Brafilienfis Beutel ratze; Kkein. 
quad. p. 59. 

Philander, opoflum, feu Carigueya Brafilienfis; Seba, tom. 
1. p. 56. tab. 36. mas fig. x. foemina fig. 2. —Philander. 
Orientalis ; Seba, tom. 1. j 61. tab. 38. fig. I. Philander 
maximus Orientalis ; Seba, tom. 1. p. 64. tab. 39. Note. Thefe 
three appellations, by which Seba means to point out three 


different animals, denote only the fame animal, as fhall be 
fhown in the text. 
Philander 


—Îcon. quad. pr 90 
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male *; and, a few years after, Mr Cowper, 
a celebrated Englifh anatomift, communicated 
to Tyfon the obfervations he had made upon 
the male. Other authors, and particularly the 
nomenclators, who perpetually multiply fpecies 
without neceflity, have committed a number of 
blunders with regard to this animal, which we 

muft endeavour to correct. | 
Our opoffum is the fame animal with the great 
Oriental philander of Seba Ÿ ; for, of all the ani- 
mals of which Seba has given figures, and to 
which he applies the names of Philander, Opof- 
fum, or Carigueya, this alone has the two cha- 
raëters of a pouch under the belly, and thumbs 
without claws on the hind feet. Neither is the 
opoflum an Faftern animal, but a native of the 
warm climates of the New World ; for the two 
we have in the royal cabinet were brought from 
America, That of Tyfon was fent to him from 
Virginia. M. de Chanvallon, a correipondent 
of the academy of Sciences at Martinico, who 
gave us a young opoflum, recognifed the other 
two to be real American opoflums. It is agreed 
by all voyagers, that this animal is found in Bra- 
fil, New Spain, Virginia, the Antilles, &c. and 
none 


Philander faturate fpadiceus in dorfo, in ventre flavus, 
_-Philander, Je Philandre ; 


maculis fupra oculos flavis. 
Briffon. quad. p. 207+ | 

Didelphis marfupialis, mammis octo intra abdomen ; Linn. 
ff. Nat. pe 71+ Amiens Acad. toms Le pi 279: | 

* The anatomy of an opoflum, London, 1698. 

+ Seba, tom. 1. p- O44 tab. 39. 
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| none of ns ever mention their having feen it 
in the Eaft Indies. Hence Seba deceives him- 
felf, when he calls them-the Oriental Philanders. 
Me fays, that his philander was fent him from 
Amboina, along with other curiofities, under the 
name of Coes-coes ; but he allows, at the fame 


time, that it had been brought to Amboina from . 


fome other remote country *. This confeffion 
is alone fufficient to throw a fufpicion on the 
denomination of Oriental Philander; for it is 
very probable that travellers may have tranfport- 
ed this animal from America to the Eait Indies; 
but we have no proof of its being a native of 
Amboina; and the very pañlage quoted from 
Seba feems to indicate the contrary.. The fource 
of this error, in fact, as well as that of the name 
- Goes-coes, is to be afcribed to Pifo, who fays T, 
that, in Amboina, there is an animal, fimilar to 
the Brafilian opoflum, which is called Cous-cous. 
Pifo mentions no authority for this affertion. It 
would be very fingular, if it were true, that this 
animal is found in Amboina, and in no other 
part of the Eaft Indies. Seba, on the contrary, 
remarks, 

* Philander maximus orientalis foemina. Inter alia rario- 


ra et hocce animal nobis ex Amboina miffum eft, fub nomine 
Cos-coes, eo quidem delatum Ex oRIs REMOTiORIBUS; Seba, 
vol. 1, p. 64. 

+ In Indiis Orientalibus, 1IDQUE.sOLUM, QUANTUM HAC- 
TENUS CONSTAT, IN Amszorna fimilis beftia frequens, ad felis 
magnitudinem : accedens ; mactata ab incolis comeditur, fi rite 
praeparetur, nam alias foetet. Nomen illi Cous-cous inditum ; 
@Pifon. bif. nat. Brafil. p. 323. | | | 


oF sd. 
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_remarks, that the one fent to him from Amboina 
“was not a native of that place, but had been 
_tranfported from a more diftant country. But, 
though he was ignorant of the region from which 
his philander was brought, he has prefumed to 
give it the epithet of Oriental. tis unqueftio= 
nably, however, the fame animal, as will appear 
from comparing his figure, Tab. 39. with Nature. 
But what augments this error, at the fame time 
that the author gives to the American opoffum 
. the name of the great Oriental philander, he ex- 
hibits to us another animal, which he bélieves 
to be different from the former, and calls it the 
American philander * ; and yet, from his own 
defcription, it differs from the great Oriental 
philander only in being fmaller, and in having. 
the fpots above the eyes of a browner colour. 
Thefe differences are too flight and too acciden- 
tal to conftitute diftinét fpecies ; for he takes no 
notice of another difference, which, if it had any 
exiftence, would be much more eflential, namely, 
that this American philander of Seba T has a 
fharp claw upon the thumbs of the hind feet, 
while his great Oriental philander has no .claws 
on thefe thumbs ¢. Now, it is certain, that our 
opoflum, which is the true American one, has 
no claws on the hind thumbs. If any animal, 
‘therefore, with fharp claws on thefe thumbs, ex- 
| jfted, like that reprefented by.Seba in his 36th 
table, 


* Seba, tab. 36. fig. 1. and 2. + Id. ibid. 
t Id. tab. 39. | | | 
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table, it could aot, as he maintains, be the Ame 
rican opoflum. But this is not all: Seba gives 
a third animal under the name of the Orzental 
philander *; of which, however, he makes no 
mention in his defcriptions of the other two, but 
follows Francois Valentin, an author, as for- 
merly remarked, who merits no confidence, This 
third animal is ftill the fame with the two firft. 
Hence it appears, that the three figure’s in Seba’s 
36th, 38th, and 39th tables, are one and the | 
fame animal; and it is probable, that the drawer, 
from inattention, has given fharp claws to the 
hind as well as to the fore thumbs, as in tables 
36th and 38th, and that, being more exact in 
table 39th, he has reprefented the thumbs of the 
hind feet, as they really are, without claws. We 
are, therefore, perfuaded that thefe three animals 
of Seba are only individuals of the fame fpecies, 
which is the fame with that of our opoflum, and 
that the flight differences in fize and colour, 
mentioned above, proceed from age or from ac- 
cident. The author himfelf allows, that the two 
animals in his 36th and 38th tables, differ only 
in fize and fome fhades of colour Ÿ ; and that the 
third, table 39th, differs from the two former in 
being larger only, and having the fpots above 

| the 


* Seba, tab. 38. fig. I. 

T Eft autem femella haecce Americanis Philandris FOEMI= 
NIS QUAM SIMILLIMA 3 nifi quod pilis dorfalibus aliquantum 
faturatius fufcis veftita, et toto habitu procerior fit illis; Seba, 


vol, I. pe 61. ot 
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the eyes, inftead of yellowith, of a brown colour. 
Seba remarks, * That, according to Francis Va- 
*lentin, the philander, table 38th, 1s the largeft 
6 kind found in the Eaft Indies, and efpecially 
* among the Mallays, where it is called Pelan- 
‘ dor Aroé, that is, the rabbit of Arcé, though 
¢ Aroé is not the only place where thefe animals 
‘are to be met with; that they are common in 
‘the ifland of Solor ; that they are reared along 
6 with the rabbits, to whom they do no harm ; 
‘that their flefh, which is excellent, is eaten by 
‘the inhabitants,’ &c. Thefe facts are extreme- 
ly queftionable, not to fay falfe. 1. The phi- 
Jander, tab. 38th, is not the largeft Eaft India kind; 
for, according to our author, that reprefented in 
tab. 39th, which he likewife attributes to the Eaft 
Indies, is larger. 2. This philander has no re- 
femblance to the rabbit ; and, confequently, is 
improperly called the rabbit of Aroëé. 3. No 
voyager to the Eaft Indies makes mention of 
this remarkable animal; neither is it found in 
any other part of the Old Continent. Seba him- 
felf feems to perceive not only the incapacity, 
but the unfaithfulnefs of the author he quotes: 
‘ Cujus equidem rei,’ fays he, ° fides fit penes au- 
¢torem. At mirum tamen eft, quod D. Valen- 
“tinus pbilandri formam haud ita defcripferit 
¢ prout fe habet, et uti nos icones ad vivum fac- 
€ tas praegreflis tabulis exhibuimus *) Buty | Co 
give a complete demonftration of the little ae 

ue 
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due to the teflimony of Francis Valentin, who 
has written a hiftory of the Eaft Indies in five 
folio volumes *, it is fufficient to refer to what 
is faid of him by Artedi f, and to the reproaches 
thrown upon his veracity by Seba himfelf t+, Va- 
lentin aflerts, ‘ that the pouch of the philander 
‘is a uterus, in which the young are conceived ; 
* that, after difleCting a female himfelf, he could 
* find no other ; that, if this pouch is not a real 
‘ uterus, the teats are to the young what the pe- 
“ dicles are to fruits; that they adhere to thefe 
* teats till they are full grown, and then feparate 
‘as the fruit from the pedicle, after it arrives at 
“maturity, &c. The truth is, that Valentin, 
who affures us that thefe animals are extremely 
common in the Eaft Indies, and particularly in 
the ifland of Solor, had never feen one of them 
in that country ; that all he has faid, including 
his moft confpicuous errors, he has copied from 
Pifo and Marcgrave, who both copied from 
Ximenes, and are wrong in every article they 
have added of their own; for Marcgrave and 
Pifo, as well as Valentin, affert, in the moft po- 

fitive 

* Ond en nieuft Ooft-Indien, &c. 1724. 

+ Multa feripfit Francifcus Valentinus, quae Judaeus Appel- 
la credat . . . Ita comparatus eft hic liber Belgicus, ut hiftori- 
corum naturalium genuinorum et eruditorum oculos nullo mo- 
do ferre poflit ; Artedi Ichthyologiae hifi. literar. p. 55. et 56. 

Ÿ Inde autem quam liquidiffime detegitur error a D. Fran- | - 
cilco Valentino commiffus, circa hiftoriam horum animalium x. 
for. 3. p. 273... .. Error abfonus valde et: enormis, inde for-~ 


fan ortum duxit, quod vir ifte hanc animalium fpeciem haud 
debite examinaverit, &c. ; Seba, vol. I, Pr 64, 
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fitive tone, that the pouch is the true uterus *, 
where the young opoflums are conceived, Marc- 
grave fays, that he difleëted a female, and found 
no other uterus., Pifo goes farther, and tells us, 
that he diflected feveral females f, and never 
could difcover any internal uterus; and to this 
affertion ‘he adds another equally falfe, that this 
animal is found in Amboina. Let men now 
judge what credit is due to Marcgrave, Pifo, and 
Valentin, the firft of whom has examined with 
no attention, the fecond has augmented the er- 
rors of the firft, and the third has copied from 
both. | | | 

I afk pardon of my readers for this long cri- 
tical difcuffion. But, when errors are to be cor- 
rected, we can never be too exact, or too atten- 
tive, even to minute circumftances, 

M. Briffon, in his account of quadrupeds, has 
implicitly adopted what he found in the works 
of Seba, and follows him both in his denomina- 
tions and defcriptions. He even proceeds a ftep 
farther than his author, when he makes three 
difinét fpecies of the philanders, reprefentedin 
tab. 36. 38. and 39. of Seba; for, if M. Briflon 
had examined the idea given by Seba, he would 

| have 


* Haec burfa ipfe uterus elt animalis, nam alium non habet, 
‘uti ex fe@tione illius comperi: In hac femen concipitur et Car 
tuli formantur; Marcgrav. Hiff. Brafilicnf: p. 223. — 

+ Ex reireratis horum animalium fectionibus, alium 
non invenimus uterum praeter hanc burfam, in qua femen con- 
‘cipitur et catuli formantur ; Pifon. Hit. nat. Brafil. p. 323: 


ss 


ception. ‘The philander, however, which he 


/ 
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have found, that the latter does not exhibit his 


philanders as three diftiné fpecies. Seba never 


doubted, that an animal found in the warm cli- 
mates of America, would not alfo be found in the 
warm regions of Afia. He denominated his a- 
nimals Oriental or American, according as they 
came to him from the one or the other Continent, 
{tis obvious, from the following paflage, that 
he does not take the word /peciesin a ftriGt fenfe: 
‘ This is the larges /pecies of thefe animals; p. 
61. He adds, ‘ This female is perfectly fimilar 
“to the female philanders of America ; it is only 
‘ longer, and covered on the back with hair of a 
“deeper yellow.’ Thefe differences, as formerly 
remarked, are accidental varieties only, which 
are common among individuals of the fame fpe- 
cies at different ages; and, in fact, Seba never 


pretended to make a methodical diftribution of | 


animals into clafles, genera, and fpecies: He 
gives only figures of the different fpecimens in 
his cabinet, which he diftinguifhes by numbers, 
according to any varieties he perceived in their 
fize, the tints of their colours, or the countries 
from which he obtained them. It is apparent, 
therefore, that M. Briffon had no authority for 
making three fpecies of philanders, efpecially as 
he gives no diftinétive characters, and makes no 
mention of the want of claws on the thumbs of 
the hind feet. He fays, in general, that the phi- 
landers have claws, without making any ex- 


faw 
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faw-in the royal cabinet, had no claws on the 
thumbs of the hind feet ; and it appears to have 
been the only one he ever faw ; fince, in his 
book, their is no more than No. 1. marked with 
two afterif{ms. The chief error in Briffon’s work 
is in the lift of {pecies, which is more numerous 
than that of Nature. 

M. Linnaeus is the only other nomenciator 
—we have to examine. In this article, he is lefs 
exceptionable than in many others ; for he has 
fupprefled one of the three fpecies of Seba*. 
But he ought to have reduced them to one. 

From the preceding examination, which has 
been made with the moft fcrupulous impartiali- 
ty, it appears, that the philander, opoffum, feu 
cariguéya Brafihenfis, of Seba, tab. 36. hig. 1. 2.' 
and 3. the philander Orientalis maximus, tab. 39. 
fig, 1. the Oriental philander, No. 2. and the 
philander of Amboina, No. 3. of M. Briffon ; 
and, laftly, the marfupialis, No. 1. and the 
opoffum, No. 3. of Linnaeus, are the fame ani- 
mal, and that this animal is our opoflum, which 
is peculiarto South America, and was never feen 
in the Eaft Indies, except when tranfported 
thither. J thought I had cleared up every am- 
biguity ; but ftill fome difficulties remain with 


regard 


* The Count de Buffon’s ftri@ures on the Syftema Natu- 
rae of Linnaeus are adapted to the tenth edition; Buffon’s 
criticifms, of courfe, have no application to'the prefent ftate 
of Linnaeus’s fyftem. The tranilator, therefore, thinks it 
unneceflary to infert them; and, he apprehends, the reader 
. will not think himfelf injured by the omiflion, 


f 
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regard to the fab, which Marcgrave * has not 
reprefented as an animal different from the ca- 
rigueya ; but, neverthelefs, Johnfton ÿ, Seba f, 
Klein ||, Linnaeus §, and Briflon **, give it asa 
{pecies diftin& from the preceding. In Marcgrave, 
however, we find the two names carigueya and 
fatibi at the head of the fame article, where it is 
‘faid, that this animal is called carzgueya in Bra- 
fil, and ¢azid: in Paraguay. ‘ Carigueya Brañ- 
© henfibus, aliquibus jupatiima,  Petiguaribus 
‘taiibi.”. He then gives Ximenes’s defcription 
of the carigueya. After which, we find another 
animal called ¢azbz by the HE cachorro 
domato by the Portuguefe, and boo/chratte, or 
qwood-rat, by the Dutch. Marcgrave fays not 
that this animal is different from the carigueya; 
he reprefents it,.on the contrary, as the male ca- 
rigueya: ‘Pedes et digitos habet ut foemella 
‘jam defcripta.’ It is obvious, therefore, that, 
in Paraguay, both the male and female opoflum 
are called taizbz, and that, in Brafil, the name 
taiibi is given to the male, and that iY carigueya 
to the bye Befides, the differences between 
thefe two animals, as they appear even from the 
defcriptions given of them, are too flight to con- 
flitute diftin@ fpecies. The moft remarkable 

difference 


* Marcorave, Hiftor. Natur. Brafilienf. pag. 223. 
+ Johnfton, de Quadruped. pag. 95. 

+ Seba, vol. 1. pag. 57. tab. 36. fig. 4. 

| Klein, de Quadruped. pag. 59. | 

§ Linnaeus Syft. Nat. edit. ro. pag. 54. No. 2. 
** Briffon, Regn. Anim. pag. 290. ek 
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difference is in the colour of the hair, which, in 
the carigueya, is yellow and brown, but gray 
in the taiibi, whofe hairs are white below *, and 
brown or black at the extremities. It is more 
than probable, therefore, that the taiibi is the 
male opoflum. Mr Ray 7 feems to be of this 
opinion, when, fpeaking of the carigueya and 
taibii, he fays, ‘ An fpecie, an fexu tantum a 
‘ praecedente diverfum ?’ Seba, however, not- 
withftanding the authority of Marcgrave, and 
the rational doubts of Ray, gives, in tab. 36. 
fig. 4. the figure of an animal, which, without 
any hefitation, he calls faudr, and, at the fame 
time, fays, that it is the fame with the #/aguat- 
zin of Hernandez. This is to accumulate error 
upon error ; for, from the acknowledgment of 
Seba himfelf, his taiibi, which is a female, has 
no pouch under the belly {, and Hernandez 
makes this pouch the chief character of his tla= 
quatzin. The taiibi of Seba, therefore, cannot 
be the tlaquatzin of Hernandez, becaufe it wants 
the pouch, nor the taiibi of Marcgrave, becaufe 
‘tis a female. It is certainly another animal, ill 
drawn, and worfe defcribed, to which Seba has 

Vion. V: Dd thought 


* The hair of the wood-rat is of a fine filver gray colour. - 
Some of them are feen totally white. The female has, under 
her belly, a purfe which fhe can open and fhut at pleafure ; 
Charlevoix’s Defeript. de la Nouv. France, tom. 3. p» 334 

+ Raï Synopf. Quad. p. 185. | 

i Marfupio tamen pro recondendis catulis caret haec fpe- 
cies ; Seba, tom. 1. p. 58. 
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thought proper to give the name of taiibi, and 
abfurdly refers it to the tlaquatzin of Hernandez, 
which, as formerly remarked, is the fame with 
our opoflum. Briffon, and Linnaeus, with re- 
gard to the-taïibi, have blindly followed Seba. 
They have both copied Hernandez's blunder as 
to the tlaquatzin, and made an equivocal fpecies 
of this animal,:the one under the name of the 
Lrafilian philander *, and the other under that | 
of philander Ÿ. The true taiibi of Marcgrave 
and Ray, therefore, is neither the taiibi of Seba 
nor the philander of Linnaeus, nor the Brafilian 
philander of Briffon ; and the two latter are not 
the tlaquatzin of Hernandez. The taiibi of Se- 
ba, if it had any exiftence, would be an animal 
different from all thofe mentioned by the above 
authors, and would require a new denomination. 
In fine, as the male opoffum has no pouch, itis — 
not furprifing that the male and female have 
been confidered as different animals, and that 
the female has got the name of the carigueya, 
and the male that of the tazzbz. 

Edward Tyfon difleted and He (asa the fe- 
male opoflum with great accuracy. In his in- 
dividual, the head was fix inches long, the body 
thirteen, and the tail twelve. The fore legs were 
fix inches in length, and the hind legs four inches 

and 


* Philander pilis in exortu albis, in extremitate nigricanti- 
bus veflita. . . . Philander Brafilienfis ; Regn. Anim. p. 290. 

+ Didelphis philander, cauda bafi pilofa, auriculis pendulis, 
mammis quaternis ; Sy/?. Nat. p. is 
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and a half, The circumference of the body was. 
from fifteen to fixteen inches; and that of the 
tail, at its origin, three inches, and only one to- 
ward the extremity. The head acrofs the eyes 
was three inches broad, gradually diminifhed to 
the nofe, and refembled the head of a pig more 
than that of a fox, The orbits of the eyes were 
much inclined in the direétion from the ears to 
the nofe. The ears were rounded, and about an 
‘inch and a half long. The aperture of the 
mouth was two inches anda half, meafuring 
from one of the angles of the lips to the end of 
the muzzle. The tongue was pretty narrow, 
three inches long, rough, and full of {mall papil- 
lae, dire@ed backward. ‘There. were five toes 
on the fore feet, all armed with crooked claws, 
and an equal number on the hind feet, four of 
which only had claws, and the fifth, which is the 
thumb, was feparated from the reft, placed in a 
lower fituation, and had noclaw. There was no 
haironthe claws, which were covered with a 
reddifh fkin, and nearly an inch in length. The 
palm of the hands and feet was large, and there 
were flefhy callofities under all the toes. The 
tail was covered, for two or three inches from its 
origin, with hair, and afterwards, to the end, 
with a fmooth fcaly fkin. The fcales were 
whitifh, nearly hexagonal, and regularly placed, 
fo as not to encroach on each other, being all fe- 
parated by a fmall circle of fkin, which was of a 
browner colour than the fcales, ‘The ears were 


Did 2) cu oly naked, 
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naked, thin, and membranous, like the wings of 
a bat; they were alfo very open, and the audi- 
* tory cana! was large. ‘The upper jaw was a lit- 
tle longer than the under. The noftrils were 
large, the eyes fmall, black, prominent, and lively. 


_ The neck was fhort, the cheft broad, and the 


whifkers like thofe of the cat. The hair on the 
fore part of the head was whiter and fhorter 
than that on the body: The back and fides 
were afh-coloured, mixed with fome fmall tufts 
of black and whitith hairs; the belly was brown- 
er, and the legs more dufky. Under the belly 
of the female, there was an aperture about two 
or three inches long, formed by two folds of 
fkin, which compofed a pouch thinly covered 
with hair internally. ‘This pouch coritained the 
teats, The young, as foon as brought forth, 
go into this pouch in order to fuck the mother, 


and acquire fo ftrong a habit of concealing them- 


felves, that, after arriving at a confiderable fize, 
they continue to take refuge in the pouch, when- 
ever they. are alarmed. This pouch the animal 
can open or fhut at pleafure, ‘which it per- 
forms by means of feveral mufcles, and: two 


bones that are peculiar to the opoflum. Thefe 


two bones are placed before the: os pubis, to 
‘which they are attached by their bafe. - They 
are about two inches long, and gradually dimi- 


nifh in thicknefs from the bafe to the extremity, — 
and ferve as a fulcrum to the mufcles which ~ 


open the pouch. The antagonifts of thefe muf- 


cles fhut the pouch fo ‘clofe; that, in'the living 
animal, 


"1 a 
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animal, it cannot be feen, unlefs when forcibly 
dilated by the fingers. In the infide of the 
pouch there is a number of glands, which fe- 
crete a yellowifh fubftance of fo difagreeable a 
fmell, that it infeéts the whole body of the ani- 
mal, This matter, however, when dried, not 
only lofes its difagreeable odour, but acquires a 
perfume which may be compared to that of 
mufk. The pouch is not, as has been falfely 
afferted by Marcgrave and Pifo, the place where 
the young are conceived. The female opoflum 
has an internal uterus, which differs, indeed, 
from that of other animals, but where the young 
are conceived and retained till the moment of 
their birth. Tyfon * tells us, that, in this ani- 
mal, there are two uteri, two vaginae, four cor- 
nua uteri, four Fallopian tubes, and four ovaria. 
From the diffe@ions of M. Daubenton, though 
he agrees not with Tyfon in every article, it is 
certain, that, in the generative parts of the opof- 
fum, there are feveral parts double, which are 
fingle in other animals. THe glans, penis of the 
male, and the glans clitoridis of the female, are 
forked, and have the appearance of being double. 
The vagina, which is fingle at its entrance, af- 
terwards divides into two canals, &c. This 
ftrudture is extremely fingular, and differs from 
that of all other quadrupeds. | 
D: du The 
* We fhall, therefore, here take a furvey and an account of 
thefe parts; and we find that there are fo Gvaria; Zw tubae 
Fallopianae, favo cornua Wtéri, favo uteri, and favo vaginae 


uteri 3 Tyfon, anatomy of an opofuit, p. 36. 
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The opoffum is an original native of the 
warm countries of the New World. He ap- 
pears not, however, to be fo ftritly attached to 
warm climates as the armadillo ; for he is found 
not only in Brafil, Guiana, and Mexico, but 
likewife in Florida, Virginia *, and other tem- 
perate regions of America. He is a very com- 
mon animal ; becaufe the female produces often, 
and, according to moft authors, four or five f, 
fome fay fix or feven, at a time. Marcgrave af- 
fures us, that he has feen fix living young in 
the pouch of the female f. Thefe young ones 
were about two inches long, very agile, and 
came out and went into the pouch feveral times 
a day. When new born, they are very fmall, 
According to fome travellers, when they efcape 
from the uterus, go into the pouch, and attach 
themfelves to the teats, they exceed not the 
fize of flies §. This fact is not fo much exag- 

gerated 


* The opoffum is common in _ Virginia and New Spain 5 
| iff. Nat. des Antilles, p. 122. 

+ Quaternos quinofve parit catulos, quos utero conceptos, 
editofque in lucem, alvi cavitate quadam, dum adhuc parvuli | 
funt, condit et fer vat, &c. ; Hernand Hifi. Mex. ps 330: | 

+ Haec ipfa quam defcribo beltia fex catulos vivos et om- 
nibus membris abfolutos, fed fine pilis, in hac burfa habebat, 
qui etiam hinc inde in ea movebantur ; quilibet catulus duos 
digitos erat longus,. &c. 3 Marcgrave, Hi if?, Braf. p. 222. They 
have a pouch under the belly, where they carry their young, 
fix or feven of which are brought forth at a litter ; Defeript. 
de Nouv. Monde, par de Laët, p. 485. — 

§ The female opoflum has a double belly, or rather a pendu- 
ious membrane that covers the whole bélly, without being fixed 

| 3 te 
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gerated as might naturally be imagined; for 
we have feen, in an animal whofe fpecies has a | 
‘great affinity to that of the opoflum, young at- 
tached to the teats, which were not bigger than 

large beans; and it is probable, that, in this 
animal, the uterus is only a place deftined for 
the conception and firft formation of the foetus, 
the exclufion of which being earlier than in o- 
ther quadrupeds, its growth is finifhed in the 
pouch, where it enters the moment after its pre- 
mature birth. No perfon has afcertained the 
time of geftation in the female opoflum, which 
is probably much fhorter than in any other qua- 
druped: And, as this premature exclufion of 
the foetus is a fingularity of Nature, we muft 
earneftly recommend it to thofe who have an 

opportunity of obferving the opoflum in its na- 
tive country, to endeavour to difcover the time 
the females go with young, and, after birth, how 
long the young ones remain attached to the 
nipples. This laft obfervation is both curious 
in itfelf, and may be productive of utility: From 
it we may perhaps learn, fome method of pre- 
ferving 


to it, the infide of which may be feen after the animal has 
once bronght forth. At the hinder part of this membrane, 
- there is an aperture, into which the hand may be introduced, 
It is here where the young retire, either to avoid danger, 
or for the purpofes of fucking and fleeping. In this manner 
they live till they are able to procure food for themfelves. 
eee L have feen young ones attached to the teats, when 
they exceeded not the fize of a fly. They never quit the teats 
till they are as large as mice ; Hifi. de la Virginie, "pe 220 
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ferving the lives of infants who come into the 
worid one the natural period. 

That the young opoffums, therefore, continue 
attached, and pafted, as it were, to the teats of 
the mother, till they acquire ftrength and growth 
dufficient to enable them to move about with 
eale, is a fact no longer to be doubted. Neither 
is it peculiar to this fpecies, as will appear from 
the hiftory of the marmofe, or murine opoflum, © 
which is given in the next article. The female 
of this laft fpecies has no pouch under its belly, 
like the female of the former. It is not, there- 
fore, to the conveniency of a fecure retreat, af- 
forded by the pouch, that the effe@s of adhering 
Jong to the teats, and acquiring growth in this 
immoveable fituation, are to be defcribed. I 
make this remark to prevent the pouch from 
, being regarded as a fecond uterus, or at leaft as 
a fhelter indifpenfably neceffary to young which 
are prematurely brought forth. Some authors 
mention, that the young remain fixed to the 
teats for feveral weeks*. Others fay, that they 
continue in the pouch Michal the firft month of 
their age only t. It is an eafy operation to 

open 

* The young are attached to the teats, and remain feveral 
weeks in this fituation, till they acquire firength, the ufe of 
their fight, and a proper covering of hair. They then fall 
into the membrane, from which they go out and return at 


pleafure ; 5 Hifi, de la Virginie, p- 220. 

+ Septem plus minufve ut plurimum uno partu excludit 
foetus, quos donec menftruam aetatem attingant, pro lubitu 
nune alvo recondit, nune iterum prodit ; Ralph, Hamor. apud 


Nieremberg, p. 157: 
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open the pouch of the mother, and to examine 
and count the young without incommoding 
them. They never quit the teats, which they 
hold with their mouths till they have ftrength 
enough to walk. They then fall into the pouch; 
and afterwards go out * in queft of food: f, 
They often return to the pouch to fleep, to fuck, 
and to conceal themfelves when danger is ap- 
prehended; then the mother flies, carrying her 
whole offspring along with her. Her belly 
feems not to be enlarged till long after fhe has 
brought forth, and till the young have acquired 
fome bulk; for, during the time of geftation, 
her fize is not perceptibly augmented. 

From 


* After bringing forth, the mother puts her offspring into 
the pouch. They inftantly fix upon the teats, and continue 
to feed upon the milk in this fecure and warm retreat... + 
As foon as they are able to move about upon the grafs, the 
mother opens her pouch, and allows them to efcape, &c.; 
Mem. de la Leuifiane, par Dumont, p. 84. 

+ The mother brings forth her young blind and naked, 
and with her fore pais puts them into the pouch, which is a 
kind of uterus, where they find an agreeable warmth, &c. 
.... She takes them not out of this pouch till they have 
the ufe of their eyes. She then carries them to fome rifing 
ground where no danger is to be apprehended ; and, having 
opened her pouch, fhe makes them come out, expofes them to 
the rays of the fun, and amufes them by fporting and 
playing. Upon the fmalleft noife, or fufpicion of dan- 
ger, fhe foon recalls them by a cry fic, dic, tity and they run 
ifto the pouch for fhelter, &c.; Seba, vol. 1. pe 56.—When 

© the mother hears any fufpicious noife, fhe gives a fignal by 
2 certain cry, which the young underftand, run inftantly to 
their protector, and return into the pouch; Mem. de la Loui- 


fans p: 8 3: 
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From infpecting the form of the feet, it is 
eafy to perceive, that thefe animals muft walk 
ill and run flowly. A man, accordingly, itis 
faid, may eafily feize them without accelerating 
his pace *, As a compenfation, however, they 
climb trees with great facility t+, and conceal 
themfelves among the leaves, in order to feize 
birds Ÿ ; or rather they fufpend themfelves on a 
branch by the tail, which is fo mufcular and 
flexible ||, that it is capable of wrapping round 

any 


* This animal is fo flow, that he is very eafily taken; 
Mem. de la Louifiane, par Dumont, p. 83. I never faw any 
animal move fo flowly ; for L have often taken one at my ore 
dinary pace; Du Pratz, Hifi. de Louifiane, tom. 2. p. 93» : 

+ Scandit arbores incredibili pernicitate; A. Mes. p. 330. 
—He mounts trees with furprifing alacrity; and, like the 
fox, makes great havock among domeftic fowls. He does no 
other mifchief; De Laët, p. 143—Hoc animal fruétibus ar. 
borum vefcitur. Ideoque non folum ob id ärbores fcandit, 
fed etiam cum catulis in crumena inclufis, magna agilitate de 
arbore in arborem tranfilit; Petrus Martyr, Ocean. decad. 1. 
lib. 9: pag. 21. . 

+ Foetet animal inftar vulpis aut martis: Mordax eft ;, vef- 
citur libenter gallinis, quas rapit ut vulpes, et arbores fcan- 
dendo avibus infidiatur: Vefcitur quoque facchari cannis, 
quibus fuftentavi per quatuor feptimanas in cubiculo meo; 
tandem funi cui alligatum ‘erat fe implicans, ex compreflione — 
obiit ; Marcorav. Hifi. Braf: pag. 223. À 

Hi Cab …. . . qua mordicus firmiterque quidquid ap- 
-prehendit retinet ; .Hernand. Hifi. Mex. pag. 330-—His tail. is 
adapted for laying hold of objets: It will, even when feized, 
wrap round'a man’s. finger. . . . The female, when taken, 
allows herfelf, without fhowing the fmalleft fign of life, to be 
fufpended by the tail above a fire. The tail adheres of itfelf : 
and both the mother and her youngthus perifh; for no tor- _ 
ture is fufficient to make her open her pouch; fi it. de la 
Louifiane, par M. le Page du Pratz, tom. 2. p. 94° | 
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any thing it feizes more than once. In this fi- 
tuation, with his body fufpended, and his head 
hanging downwards, he will remain very long, 
waiting for the approach of {mall birds *. At 
other times, he leaps from one tree to another, 
nearly in the fame manner as the monkeys with 
prehenfile tails, whom he alfo refembles in the 
ftruéture of his feet. Though carnivorous, and 
even greedy of blood, he eats reptiles, infects, 
fugar canes, potatoes, roots, and the leaves and 
bark of trees t+. He might eafily be reared as 
a domeftic animal À; for he is neither mifchie- 

a vous 


* He is very fond of birds and poultry ; and, accordingly, he 
enters boldly into the court-yards and hen-houfes. He even 
goes into the fields to eat the mahi which is fown there. The 
inftiné with which he hunts his prey is extremely fingular. 
After killing a fmall bird, he does not eat it immediately, but 
Jays it down, in an expofed fituation, near a tree. He then 
mounts the tree, fufpends himfelf by the tail on a branch 
which is neareft to the bird, and waits patiently till fome 
carnivorous bird comes to carry it off, upon which he inftant- 
ly darts, and makes a prey of both; Mem. de la Louifiane, par 
Dumont, p. 84.—He hunts during the night; and wages war 
againft the poultry, whofe blood he fucks, but does not eat 
the flefh ; Hif?. dela Louifiane, par M. le Page du Pratz, p. 93- 

+ Vefcitur cohortalibus quas vulpecularum muftelarumve 
fylveftrum more jugulat, illarum fanguinem abforbens, caete- 
ra innoxium ac fimplicifimum animal. . . . Pafcitur etiam 
fructibus, pane, oleribus, frumentaceis, aliifque, veluti nos ex- 
perimento cognovimus, alentes iftud domi, ac in deliciis ha- 
bentes; Hernand. Hift. Mex. pag. 330.—He climbs trees with 
great alacrity, and feeds upon birds. Like the fox, he preys 
upon poultry; but, when prey of this kind fails him, he 
eats fruits ; Hif?. des Antilles, p. 121. 

‘4 Viditat carnibus et fructibus, herbis et pane; idioque a 
multis animi gratia domi nutritur 3 Marcgrav. Hif. Brafl. 
Pe, 222: Ù } 


4 
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vous nor ferocious, and is eafily tamed. But he 
difgufts by his fmell, which is ranker than that 
- of afox*, His figure is alfo difagreeable; for 
his ears refemble thofe of the ounce, his tail is 
like a ferpent, his mouth ftretches near to his 
eyes, and his body has always a dirty appear- 
ance ; becaufe his hair, which is neither fmooth 
nor ces: feems as if it were covered with 
dung f. The offenfive odour proceeds from 
his {kin ; for his flefh is not bad t. He is one 

of 


* The opofum refembles the Spanifh fox; but he is fmal- 
Jer, and has a moré unfupportable fmell; Defeript. des Indes 
Occidentales, par de Laët, p. 85. 

+ They have a hideous afpe, and feem ae to be covered 
with dung; Mem. de la Louifiane, par Dumont, p. 83. 
Their ait is gray, and, though fine, it is never fmooth. The 
female natives fpin it, and make garters of i it, which they after- : 
wards dye red; Hi/?. de la Louifiane, par A. fe Page du Pratz, 
tom. 2. p. 94. Ne 

 Teltatur ipfe Raphe comediffe hoc animal, et elle grati et 
falubris nutrimenti ; Nieremberg, Hifi. Nat. Peregrin. pag. 157. 
—Carnibus -hujus animalis non folum Indi libentifime vef- 
cuntur, verum etiam hance caeterorum animalium quafcunque 
carnes guflu, fuavitate nobilitatas, antecellere praedicant. ua- 
‘ propter legitur in hiftoria Indica, quod habitatores infulae 
Cubae, obfervantes magnam horum animalium quantitatem 
vagantium fuper arbores fecus littora infulae crefcentes, clan- 
culum accedentes, et de improvifo, magno impetu arborem 
excutientes, has belluas cadere it aquam cogunt; {unc inna- 
_ tantes illas apprehenduut, polteo in cibos multifarie coquunt ; 
Aldrov. de quadrup. digit. lib. 2. pag. 225——The flefh of the 
wild rat is very good, having nearly the fame tafte as that of 
a pig; Mem. de la Louifiane, par Dusront, p. 83.—The, fleth 
of this animal is excellent, and in tafte refembles that of a pig ; 
Lift. de la Louifiane, par M. le Page du Pratz,. p. 94—The 
’ opoflum is a ftinking animal; but his flefh. is,, very good; 
Voyage de Coreal, tom. 1. p. 176. 
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of thofe animals to which the favages give a pre- 


ference in their hunting, and whofe flefh they 
eat with pleafure. - 


UP ieee ‘aes Suu ENTER EUR: 


M. de la Borde, King’s phyfician at Cayenne, 
informs me, that he fed three opoflums ina 
{mall cafk, where they fuffered themfelves to 
be managed with eafe. They eat fith, flefh raw 
or roafted, bread, bifket, &c. They licked each 
other perpetually, and made the fame purring 
noife as cats do whencarelled. 

‘TI did not perceive,’ fays he, ‘ that they had 
‘any bad fmell. Some fpecies are large and 
“others {mall *, They all carry their young 
‘in a pouch under their bellies ; and the young 
© never quit the teats, even when fleeping. The 
‘ dogs kill, but do not eat thefe animals. They 
‘ make a kind of grunting noife, which extends 
“to no great diflance. They are eafily tamed. 
‘They go into the hen-houfes and devour the 
‘fouls, Their flefh is not good to eat: Incer- 

‘ tain 

* There was lately fent to the Royal Cabinet, from 
Cayenne, a fkin of one of, thefe {mall opofflums, which, 
though the animal was an adult, exceeded not three inches 


and a halfin length, and the tail) was four inches anda half 
long. | 
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“tain fpecies, its odour is fo infupportable, that 
* the animal receives the epithet of finking from 
‘ the inhabitants of Cayenne.’ 

* Thefe ftinking opoffums muft not be cori- 
founded with the true mouffettes, or ftinking — 
weafels, which conftitute a very different genus 
of animals, | 

M. de Vofmaér, direétor of the Prince of 
Orange’s cabinet of Natural Hiftory, has added 
a note to p. 6. of his defcription of a flying 
{quirrel, publifhed at Amfterdam in the year 
1767, in which he fays, 

* The coefcoes is the bofch or beufrult of the 
 Eañt Indies, the philander of Seba, and the 
‘ didelphis of Linnaeus. The learned M. de 
* Buffon (fee above, p. 407.) denies abfolutely its 
* exiftence in the Eaft Indies, and limits it entirely 
“to the New World. We can, however, aflure 
* this learned naturalift, that Valentin and Seba 
‘ were right in making thefe animals common 
‘to Afia and America. Laft fummer, I myfelf 
‘ received a male and female from the Eaft In- 
‘dies. The fame fpecies has likewife been 
‘ tranfmitted from Amboina to DoGor Schlofler 
‘of Amfterdam. The chief difference between 
“the cog/coes of the Eaft and that of the Weft. 
* Indies, confifts, according to my obfervation, 
‘in the colour of the hair, which, in the Faft 
“India male, is all of a yellowifh white : That 
* of the female is a little browner, with a black, 
* or rather brown line on the back. The head © 

of 


- 
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of the Weft India kind is fhorter ; but the head 

‘ of the male appears to be longer than that of 

“the female. The ears of the Eaft are much 

€ fhorter than thofe of the Weft India fpecies. 

© The defcription of the fecond fpecies, mention- 
‘ed by Valentin, is too diffufe to afford any 
‘ certain information,’ 

That M. Vofmaér received male and female 
animals from the Eaft Indies, under the deno- 
mination of coe/coes, 1 have no reafon to doubt. 
But the differences which he himfelf points out 
between the coefcoes and the opoflums, may 
lead us to conclude that they are not animals of 
. the fame fpecies. I acknowledge, however, that 
M. de Vofmaér’s criticifm is juft, when he re- 
marks, that I made Seba’s three philanders the 
{fame animal, whilft, in fac, the third, reprefent- 
ed in his 39th plate, is a different fpecies, and 
is found in the Philippine Iflands, and, perhaps, 
in fome other parts of the Eaft Indies, where it 
is known by the name of coefcoes, cufcus, or 
cufos. In the voyage of Chriftopher Barche- 
witz, I find the following notice : 

‘Inthe ifland of Lethy, there are cujcus or 
© cufcos, whofe flefh has nearly the tafte of that of 
‘a rabbit. In colour they refemble the marmot. 
‘ The eyes are fmall, round, and brilliant. The 
‘legs are fhort; and the tail, which is long, 
has no hair onit, This animal leaps from one 
€ tree to another, like the fquirrel, and then fixes 
“its tail round a branch, that it may eat the fruit 
“more commodioufly. It diffufes a difagree- 

| ‘ able 
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* able odour, like that of the fox. The female 
“has a pouch under the belly, into which her 
‘ young go out and in below her tail. She leaps 
‘from one tree to another, conveying her 
* young in this pouch *,’ 

From the pouch under the belly, and the 
prehenfile tail, it appears, that the cufcus or 
culos of the Kaft Indies is really an animal of the 
fame genus with the American opoflum. But 
this is by no means a proof that it belongs to 


the fame fpecies with any of thofe which inha- 


bit America. This would be the only example 
of fuch a coincidence. If M. Vofmaér had en- 
graven the figures of thefe coefcoes, as he men- 
tions in the text, we would have been enabled to 
form a more complete notion of the fimilarities 
and differences which fubfift between the Afiatic 


coefcoes and the American opoffums. But Iam — 


ftill perfuaded that thofe of the one Continent 
will never be found in the other, unlefs they are 
traniported thither. I refer the reader to what I 
have faid on this fubje& in p.407. of this volume, 

We mean not to deny the poffibility of e- 
qual climates, in both Continents, producing 
fome animals of the precife fame fpecies. We 
_ formerly remarked, that the fame temperature, 
in different parts of the globe, fhould produce 
the fame beings, both in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, if all other circumftances were 
equal. We treat not here, however, of philo- 


fophical poffibilities; which may be more or 


us lefs 
.: * Voyage de Barchewitz, p. 532. 
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_ lefs probable, but of a very general fact, of 
| which numberlefs examples may be given. It 
is certain, that, when America was difcovered, 
none of the following animals exifted in the 
“New World: The elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus, the camelopard, the camel, 
the dromedary, the buffalo, the horfe, the afs, 
the lion, the tiger, the apes, the baboons, and a 
number of others, which I have formerly enume- 
rated, p. 111. of this volume. In the fame manner, 
the tapir, the lama, the pecari, the jaguar, the 
couguar, the agouti, the paca, the coati, the 
floth, and feveral others formerly mentioned, 
did not exift in the Old Continent. Is not this. 
multitude of examples fufficient to guard us 
againft pronouncing, like M. Vofmaér, that 
. fuch and fuch animals belong equally to the 
~ fouthern regions of both worlds? | 

The following paflage fhould be referred . to 
the Indian cufcus or cufos : 

© Inthe Malucca iflands,’ Mandelflo remarks, 
‘there is an animal called cufos, which dwells 
© on trees, and feeds on their fruits. It refem- 
‘bles a rabbit, and has thick, frizzled, coarfe 
‘hair, of a mixed colour between gray and 
‘red. The eyes are round and vivacious, the 
* feet fmall, and the tail fo ftrong, that the ani- 
‘ mal hangs by it on the branches, in order the 
* more éafily to reach the fruit *.’ | 

Vou. V. eve: mea 


* Voyage de Mandelflo, fuite d’Olearius, tom. 2. p. 384. 
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In this paflage no mention is made of the 
pouch under the belly, which is the moft di- 


ftinguifhing character of the opoflums. But 
I fill maintain, that, if the cufos of the Eaft 
Indies has this character, it is certainly a fpecies 
which approaches very near to the American 
opoflums ; and I fhall be inclined to think that 


it differs from the opoflum nearly in the fame 


manner as the jaguar differs trom the leopard, 
Of all the animals belonging to the fouthern 
climates of both Continents, the two laft, with- 
out being of the fame fpecies, make the neareft 
approach to each other. 


The 
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HIS fpecies feems to make a very near 
approach to the former. They both be- 

long to the fame climate, and to the fame Con- 
tinent. They likewile refemble each other in 
the 


* This opoffum has long broad ears,’ rounded at the end, 
and thin and naked. The eyes are encompafled with black. 
The face, head, and upper part of the body, are of a tawny 
colour, and the belly of a yellowifh white. The feet are co- 
vered with fhort whitifh hair. The toes are formed like thofe 
of the preceding fpecies. The tail is flender, and covered 
with minute fcales to the very rump. The length, from nofe 
to tail, is about fix inches and a half, and that of the tail the | 
fame. The female wants. the pouch or falfe belly ; but, on 
the lower part, the fkin forms on each fide a fold, between 
which the teats are lodged. This fpecies varies in colour. I 
have feen one from Guiana, which was brown above, and 
whitifh beneath ; Pennant’s fynopf. of quad. p. 207. 

The marmofe, marmofa, is the Brafilian name of this animal. 
The Negroes call the Virginian opoflum manicow, and the 
marmofe, which is fmaller, the rat manicou. 

Mus fylveftris Americanus Scalopes diétus ; Seba, tom 1. fr 
46. tab. 31. fig. 1. & 2. Note. The name Scalopes, given by 
Seba to this animal, and which Klein and Briffon have a- 
dopted, is very ill applied. The fcalopes of the Greeks is 
certainly not the marmofe of Brafil. Befides, it is impoflible 
to determine, from the writings of the ancients, what animal 
they meant by the name /ealopes : Ad finem, quidam mures 
font quos féalopes vocant, ut Scholialtes Ariftophanis in A- 
charnoniibus animadvertit ; Aldrov. de quad. digit. vivip. p. 
416. This, I believe, is the only notice we have concerning 

the 


& | } . 
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the form of the body, in the ftru@ure of the 
feet, in the prebenjile tail, which is covered with 
icales through its whole extent, except at his ori- 
gin, where it is covered with hair, and in the ar- 
rangement of the teeth, which are more numerous 
- than in other .qua dr pee But the murine 
opoflum is much fmaller, and its muzzle is fharp- 
er: The female has no pouch under the bel- 
ly.; there are only two longitudinal folds near 
the thighs, between which ane young attach 
themfelves to the teats. The parts of hi 
tion both: of the male and female refemble, 

their form and:pofition, thofe of the Wirgtitian 
opofium. The glans of the male is alfo forked 
and placed in the anus ; and this laft aperture 
feems likewife, in the female, to be the orifice 
of the vagina. The birth of the young, in 
this fpecies, feems to be flill more premature, 


ae À L sf 4 When 


the fcalopes, and ‘it is not fufficient to point out a particular » 
fpecies, and far lefs can it juitify the application of the name to. 
an animal of the New World. | 

. Philander faturatae fpadiceus 1 in dorfo, in ventre dilute flax 

vus, pedibus albicaptibus ; : Brifon. quad, p. 211. 

Didelphis murina, cauda femipilofa, mammis- fenis ; Linn. 
BR: nat. p. 72. Note 1. That Linnaeus, who places the mu- 
rina immedi ately’ after. the opoffum, afks the queltion,. 4x 
pullus praecedentis ? "Chis cannot be the cafe ; for Linnaeus | 
acknowledges that hig opollum had a pouch under the belly ; 
and yet, fr om Seba’s defcription, it is obvious that the female | 
murina has no fuch pouch: 2, That the character of fix teats, | 
which he afcribes to the marmofe, is by. no means conftant ; ; 
for I have feen one that had fourteen teats. 

* Both the Virginian opoffum and the dE have fifty . 
teeth, . 3 | AS 
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When they are brought forth, and attach them- 
felves to the teats, they are hardly fo large as 
{mail beans, The litter is alfo more numerous > 
_ T have feen ten young, each of them fixed to'a: 
feparate teat, and yet the mother had four teats 
unoccupied ; fo that, in all, fhe had no lefs than 
fourteen teats. It is upon females of this fpe- 
cies that the obfervations recommended in the. 
preceding article ought chiefly to be made ; for 
I am perfuaded, that they bring forth a few days 
after conception, and that the young, at the 
time of exclufion, are only fogtufes, as they ex- 
ceed not one fourth part of the growth which 


foetufes generally acquire at that period. The 


delivery of the mother is always a very early a- 
bortion, and the foetufes preferve their lives 
folely by fixing to the teats, and never quitting 
their hold, till they attain that degree of ftrength 
and growth which they would have naturally 
7 acquired i in the uterus, if they had not been thus 
prematurely excluded. 

The murine opoffum has the fame difpofitions 
and manners as the Virginian fpecies. They 
both dig holes, burrow in the ground, fix them-_ 
felves to the branches of trees by the extre- 
mities of the tail, and dart upon birds and 
fmall animals. They likewife eat fruits, grain, ‘ 
and roots. “But they prefer fith and crabs, 
“which, it is faid, they catch with their tails. » 
This, fact is extremely doubtful, and accords 


not with the HA ftupidity afcribed to thefe: 
; animals, 


a) 
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animals, which, according to the teftimony of 
mott travellers, can neither move, nor fly, nor 
defend themfelves with any meafure of dexte- 
rity. 


‘ 


THE MEXICAN OPOSSUM *. 


HIS animal was firft taken notice of. by 
Fernandes f. The cayopollin, fays he, is a 

{mall animal, about the fize of a rat. It refem- 
bles the opoffum in the muzzle, the ears, and the | 
tail, which laft it ufes as a hand. The ears are ’ 
| thin 


* This animal has large, angular, tranfparent ears. Its 
nofe is thicker than that of the former kind. There is a flight 
border of black round the eyes. The hairs on the head and 
upper part of the body are afh-coloured at the roots, and 
tawny at the tips. The belly and legs are whitifh. The tail 
is long, pretty thick, varied with brown and yellow, hairy 
near an inch from its origin, and the reft is naked. The 
length, from nofe to tail, is about feven inches and a half, and 

‘that of the tail more than eleven ; Pennant’s Jÿnopf. of Le 
p. 208. 

Cayopollin, or Kayopolin; Fernandes, hift. Nov. Hifp. p. 10. 
Animal caudinanum feu coyopollin ; Nicremberg, hift. nat. pe- 
regrin. p. 158. 

Mus Indicus didtus coyopallin ; Charleton, exercit. p. 25. 

‘Mus Africanus Kayopollin dictus; Seba, tom. 1. p. 39. tab. 31. 
Jig. 3- Note. This is an American, not an African animal. 

Philander faturate fpadiceus in dorfo, in ventre ex albo fla- 
vicans, cauda ex faturate fpadiceo maculata ; Brifon. quad. p. 
21241. 


on Franc. Fernandes, Hift. quad. Whe. Me P- 10. 
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thin and tranfparent. The legs and feet are 
white, The young, when frighted, lay faft hold 
_of the mother, who carries them up tothe near- 
efttree. This fpecies is found in the mountains 
of New Spain. Nieremberg * has copied thefe 
remarks verbatim, without adding any of his 
own. Seba T, who firft gave a figure of this a= 
nimal, has not defcribed it. He only fays, that 
its head is fomewhat thicker, and its tail larger 
than thofe of the marmofe or murine opoffum, 
and that, though it be of the fame genus, it be- 
longs to a different climate, and even to a diffe- 
rent continent. He then refers to Nieremberg 
and Johnflon for farther information concern- 
ing this animal. But it is evident, that neither 
Nieremberg nor Johnfton had ever feen it ; for 
they only follow Fernandes. None of thefe three 
authors fay that it is a native of Africa. They 
mention it, on the contrary, as peculiar to the 
mountains of the warm regions of America ; and 
yet Seba, without the fmalleft authority, pretends 
that it is an African animal. That which we 
faw unqueftionably came from America. It was 
larger, the muzzle was not fo fharp, and the tail 
was longer than thofe of the murine opoflum, 
and in every particular it approached nearer than 
the latter to the Virginian opoflum. Thefe three 
animals have a great refemblance in their exter- 

nal 


# Euf. Nieremberg, hift. nat. peregrin. p. 158. 
+ Seba, tom. 1. p. 49. tab. 31. fig. 3. 
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. nal and internal Rrsdite, à in the fupernumerary 
bones of the pelvis, in the form of the feet, in 
their premature birth, in their long and conftant 
adherence to the teats, and in their manners and 

_ difpoñitions. They all belong to the fame cli- 

mate of the New world, They are never found 

in the cold regions of America, and cannot live 
even in temperate climates. Befides, they have 


- all an ugly afpe@. Their mouth, which is fplit 


like that of a pike, their ears, which refemble 
thofe of a bat, their ferpent-like tail, and their 
feet, fhaped like thofe of a monkey, exhibit a 
. ftrange picture, which is rendered ftill more dif- 

agreeable by their offenfive fmell, and’ by the — 
flownefs and ftupidity that Re de all their 
actions and movements.- | 
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